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THE PAST YEAR 


WE have frequently had the experience in the last few 
years of hopeful expectations entertained in January 
being disappointed by one set-back after another in 
the ensuing twelve months; but we have never had so 
disappointing a story to record as the year which is 
just past. Writing a year ago we were able to point 
out that comparative political peace had at last been 
obtained in Europe; that the vexatious Reparations 
question was out of the way; that the most violent 
exchange fluctuations had ceased, and that with the 
return of Britain and other countries to the gold 
standard we might at least expect to find fairly normal 
conditions of international competition. During the 
first four months of the year it seemed as though these 
expectations were being fulfilled. Production ex- 
panded considerably, and the numbers unemployed 


fell, until in April the figures for Great Britain 
were less than a million. The fact that coal 
was being subsidised during this period no 
doubt had some influence, particularly on the 


numbers employed in that industry; but the subsidy is 
very far from explaining the growing volume of busi- 
ness. Indeed, although we were not in a position to 
meet it, there was ample evidence throughout the year 
of the steadily expanding demand for manufactures 
in various parts of the world. 

This economic recovery was abruptly cut short at 
the beginning of May by the first General Strike which 
has occurred in this country, and though this only 
lasted less than a week and a-half, the country 
remained for seven months in the grip of the greatest 
and bitterest industrial dispute which we have ever 
experienced. The stoppage of the coal mines had the 
effect of reducing our national productivity for the year 
by something like 15 per cent.; it converted us for a 
period from a coal-exporting to a coal-importing 
country ; it closed down the iron and steel industry ; it 
made it impossible for many other industries to make 
firm contracts and greatly increased unemployment, 
and although the other trades of the country, including 
its railways and electrical industry, carried on much 
more successfully than anyone anticipated, while 
shipping enjoyed at the end of the dispute a temporary 
boom in freights, the result has been to set us back 
in comparison with our competitors, to destroy the 
equilibrium of the Budget, even to bring us face to 
face with the need for an increase of taxation, and 
to leave large numbers of our workpeople impoverished 
and their savings depleted. 
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The story of the dispute really begins immediately 
after the war, but this last chapter goes no further 
back than July, 1925, when the Prime Minister sud- 
denly offered a subsidy to the industry for eight months 
in order that in the interim an impartial inquiry might 
be made and proposals put forward by a neutral Com- 
mission. Sir Herbert Samuel and his four colleagues 
presented a unanimous Report at the beginning of 
March, in which they came to the conclusion that some 
reduction of wages was inevitable if the industry was 
to be put on an economic basis. But they indicated 
that in their view the miners could not reasonably be 
asked to accept the necessary reduction without assur- 
ance that a long series of proposals for the reorganisa- 
tion of the industry would be carried out. They were, 
however, opposed to an increase of the hours of labour 
in the mines, on the ground that this would result in 
probable over-production in a market which was not 
very elastic owing to the growing use of oil 
fuel, economies in power, &c. The Government 
was prepared to adopt the Report if the others 
consented, and the mine-owners also reluctantly 
gave a qualified consent, but the miners refused 
altogether to modify their attitude of no reduction of 
wages, in spite of the efforts of their trade union col- 
leagues and of the Government. This is not the place 
to trace in detail the history of the dispute; how the 
Trade Union Council called the general strike because 
of the refusal of the owners to withdraw what the men 
regarded as lock-out notices, and how negotiations 
broke down at the last moment through the unautho- 
rised action of some trade unionists in two newspaper 
offices. The pages of the Economist record through- 
out the year how the general strike was called off 
unconditionally, though the T.U.C. believed that a 
memorandum by Sir Herbert Samuel, which was 
promptly rejected by the miners, would, in fact, prove 
a possible basis of negotiation; how opportunity after 
opportunity was missed of bringing the dispute to an 
end through the obstinacy of the miners’ leaders, which 
was only equalled by the stiff attitude taken up by the 
owners, who for their part repudiated their acceptance 
of the Report at a very early stage; and, finally, how 
the men were compelled—by the steady return to work 
and the complete inability of their organisation to 
negotiate a settlement—to accept, in effect, the owners’ 
terms at the end of November. The substantial results 
of the dispute were that, in spite of the Commission’s 
recommendations, the Government permitted longer 
hours by repealing the Seven Hours Act. A very much 
modified version of the Commission’s proposals for 
reorganisation has been embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and Committees set up to report on other topics 
dealt with by the Commission, such as joint selling, 
the abolition of private wagons, &c., and in the end 
national wage negotiations have come to an end, and the 
men have returned to work on the basis of longer hours 
and lower wages, which vary in different districts. The 
only bright side of the story is that, partly as a result 
of economic pressure, but also because the futility of 
the dispute has been demonstrated, agreements have 
in the main been made in these various districts for a 
period of years, and should ensure a fairly long respite 
from further stoppages in the trade. The method of 
fixing wages on the basis of sharing proceeds, how- 
ever, remains, and may become an important factor 
in bringing a more peaceful atmosphere into the 
industry. The influence of this great dispute has 
thrust itself in some form or another into almost every 
paragraph and every trade report in the ensuing survey 
of 1926. 


Events overseas, however, give a little brighter 
colour to the picture. We have had one more currency 
slump in the fall of the Belgian and French francs and 
the Italian lira in the spring of the year. The Belgian 
franc was stabilised in the autumn, and after a series 
of crises and a report by an expert committee; a 
Coalition Government under M. Poincaré has come 
into power in France which has been able to restore 
confidence and with it the value of the franc, which, 
after touching nearly 240 to the £, has lately been 
fairly steady at 120 to the £. The political situation 
has been improved by the admission of Germany to 
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the League of Nations and to a permanent seat on the 
Council, and at the end of the year arrangements were 
made for bringing to an end the Allied military control 
in Germany, which actually ceased on the last day of 
January, 1927. A dark cloud has, however, loomed 
up on the Far Eastern horizon as a result of civil war 
in China, which for some time has taken an anti. 
foreign, and in particular an anti-British, character, 
Incidents on the Yangtse River, followed by a shooting 
affray, led to riots at Hankow, which ended in the 
withdrawal of British troops and the placing of the 
concession under the protection of the Chinese forces. 
The British Government has found it necessary to send 
a substantial force for the protection of British lives, 
particularly in Shanghai, but has at the same time 
entered into negotiations with the various Chinese 
authorities for the revision of our treaty rights and the 
satisfaction of Chinese demands for sovereign 
authority in their own territory. Apart from China, 
the international position is more promising than at 
any time since the war. 

Gloomy Budget fears entertained early in the year 
were, happily, not fully realised. Leaving out of 
account the coal subsidy of £19 millions, the 1925-26 
accounts ended with a surplus of £5 millions, the real 
result being a deficit of £14 millions. Without adding 
to existing taxation except for the imposition of a 
betting tax, Mr Churchill, with the help of some wind- 
falls, produced an estimated surplus for the current 
year of £3 millions, after raising the sinking fund by 
410 millions, and thereby restoring to it the major 
part of the sum by which the coal subsidy had depleted 
it. But almost as soon as the Budget had been intro 
duced the general strike and the coal stoppage came 
to upset all Mr Churchill’s estimates. At Decem- 
ber 31st the results of the first nine months of the 
financial year showed a deficit of £146.4 millions, or 
22.5 millions more than in the corresponding period of 
the previous financial year. Since then the revenue 
figures have shown improvement, but fears that higher 
taxation may be necessary for 1927-28 are causing the 
next Budget to be awaited with some anxiety. On 
almost the last day of the year the Treasury issued a 
scheme for the conversion of early maturities, which 
met with complete success. 

OVERSEAS TRADE. 

The outline of the story of the year’s trade may be 
told in a few words. The import excess rose by £72 
millions to the huge figure of £465 millions. This in- 
crease is accounted for by coal alone, for coal imports 
rose by £43 millions and coal exports fell by over £3! 
millions. Elsewhere the widespread falling off in in- 
dividual exports caused by the coal stoppage—a fall 
of £12 millions in iron and steel is a prominent item— 
is counteracted by a decline in export values, due in 
no small measure to price changes, among which the 
cheapening of cotton is most prominent. From this it 
may fairly be deduced that, if industrial warfare had 
been avoided, last year would have seen a decided re- 
duction in the merchandise trade balance. The value 
figures for the full years 1925 and 1926 are compared 
in the appended table :— 

CALENDAR YEAR. 
| 





cnctisamaians 







Increase (+) oF 
Decrease (—) in 1926. 


— 


1926. 








——_—__ ——____—_ 


£ | £ £ % 

Imports ......|1,320,715,190) 1,242,863,679|— 77,851,511 — 59 
British exports} 773,380,702} 651,892,504|—121,488,198) — 157 
Re-exports ....| 154,036,799| 125'565,633|— 28,471,166 — 185 
Total exports ..| 927,417,501| 777,458,137|—149,959,364, — 162 
Excess of imp’rts |_——————|______ —— |——_ 

over totalexpts! 393,297,689) 465,405,542'+ 72,108,853) + 183 
There is a reduction of about 10 per cent. in total turn- 
over. To the drop in re-exports rubber, with a fall of 
nearly £6 millions, is the biggest contributor. Among 
British exports (apart from coal and iron and steel, 
figures for which have been given above) the chief falls 
were £45 millions for cotton yarns and manufactures— 
mainly balanced by a drop of £41 millions in raw cotton 
imports—and £7% millions for woollen and worsted 
manufactures. The part played by the fall in prices 1" 
the import figures will become apparent from a later 
table ; but before turning to that side of the question we 
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2 1926 a stage further by separating the three main cate- | a substantial drop in prices, the fall being most pro- 
- gories into which the returns are divided :— nounced in cotton, wool, mutton, rubber, and butter. 
ts _— OS —~ | The quantities of wheat, mutton, butter, and tea im- 
31 1925. 1926. ported were remarkably constant; but our takings of 
n- | a. rubber and wool were substantially higher, and sugar 
all ada X- | tainea | 2X imports show a considerable decline. 
me rts. ports. Ww to the hav hich the coal stoppage 
Imports Imports. e come now to the havoc whic ec ppag 
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he idl bitte ee tibiae «.ae —— on £ = — in the following table by the experience of certain lead- 
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ad mainly unmanufactured .. 334 84 319 47 past six years :-— 
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1926 as compared with previous years. The result is 


as follows :— 
Votume of TrapE (1913 = 100). 





| 
} 
} 


Total | Re- | Net |!xports 


Period. [mports.|Exports. \Imports d ‘4 ). 
| 

1924—Year .........- pesses -} 1040) 884 106°6 761 
1925—January-March ...... 113'7 | 930 117-6 81:3 
April-June .......-0. 113-1 | 742 120-1 71:9 
July-September ......| 999 | 95°7 | 1005 | 722 
October-December.... 106-4 | 89-1 | 109-0 78-7 
ee 108-3 | 878 | 1118 | 760 
1926—January-March...... | 1131) 876 | 1179 80°3 
April-June ........ os 1063 61:0 114-5 62:4 
July-September ...... 1168 746 123°1 65:0 
October-December .. 109-9 78-7 1145 64-1 


Year .........../ 1115 758 | 1174 | 678 


The Board of Trade has also made a “tentative ”’ 
estimate of this country’s final balance of payments in 
1926, after taking into account all invisible items. 
The result is put in the following summary table :— 
Bauances of Income and ExPENDITURE in the TRANSACTIONS 
(other than Lending and Repayment of Capital) between 
the United Kingdom and all other Countries. 
(In Million £’s.) 


| 1924. 1925.| 1926. 





























Particulars. 

a cia arate Linares ee 
Excess of Imports of Merchandise and Bullion} 324 384 477 

Estimated Excess of Government Payments, 

made Overseas* ........+++ ere | 25, 11| 
PE iceincs cate ctndisuaiownuale 349 «395477 
Estimated Net National Shipping Incomet..| 140 124 | 120 

Estimated Net Income from Overseas Invest-! 
Mets ....-6 oe cceccceccccecececces | 220; 250 270 

Estimated Receipts from Short Interest and. 
Commissions... ......cccccccccceccccces | 60 60 60 
Estimated Receipts from Other Services ....) 15 15 15 
Total ...c.cccccccccccccccsesses --| 435! 449 465 

Estimated Total Credit (+) or Debit (—) 
Balance on items specified above........ i+ 86 i+ 54 |\— 12 


* These include some items on loan account. 

+ Including disbursements of foreign ships in British ports. 
Owing to the great coal stoppage the final balance 
moved to our disfavour to the extent of £66 millions 
as compared with 1925. 


HOME TRADE. 

Trade conditions during the opening months of the 
year were more active than at any time since the 
collapse of the post-war boom. Even the heavy trades, 
which had for so long been a drag on natural industrial 
prosperity, shared in the general movement, steel pro- 
duction averaging 13 per cent. above the 1925 level, 
and coal production 10 per cent., though the latter was 
artificially stimulated by a Government subsidy. The 
total unemployment in Great Britain had fallen below 
the million mark, by the end of April, for the first time 
since the present series of returns were initiated. The 
outbreak of a seven months’ stoppage in the coal 
mining industry completely changed the outlook. 
Though the General Strike of the first fortnight of 
May was, happily, called off before any lasting 
damage had been done to the country’s interests, and 
industrial paralysis was never in prospect, thanks to the 
availability of foreign coal, alternative forms of fuel, 
and, in the latter months of the stoppage, increasing 
domestic production from areas where large bodies of 
workers had returned to duty, the volume of national 
production declined by something like 15 per cent. 
The heavy iron and steel trades were almost completely 
inactive, though the more furnished branches, and 
engineering, maintained their position more satisfac- 
torily, partly by drawing on foreign materials. The 
cotton textile industry was hampered by dear fuel, 
a falling market for cotton, and political troubles in the 
Far East; woollens and worsteds, together with the 
boot and shoe trades, by decreased working-class 
purchasing power. Tramp shipping enjoyed a minor 


boom, owing to the necessity of carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but the liner concerns were in a less favour- 
Unemployment rose to a maximum 


able situation. 





of 1,645,000 (Great Britain only). After the Collapse 
of the stoppage, at the end of November, the year 
closed with a lively sense of better things to come. 

* * * % 

Our statistics of the profits of joint-stock industria} 
companies, though affording a good index of the state 
of many industries individually, require some qualifica 
tion before a general inference can be drawn from the 
aggregate figures. These are set out below :— 

Net Prorits (after PayMENT of DEBENTURE INTERxsr, &e.), 





ocsecssees 














a Reports Published 
° in 
6 ve ____| Increase, 
1925. | 1926. | 
£ | £ £14 
48,026,891/ 51,691.026) 3,664,135) 1% 


55.8 34,678) 60,489,439) 4,654,761) ay 
23,409,204; 24,039,581) 650,377) 28 
37,272,658) 38,692,866) 1,420,208] 3% 


1.572 |164,°43,431|74,932,912) 10,389,481) 63 
64,°43,431|174,952,912) 10,380,481) 63. 








In the first place, these figures refer mostly to profits 
earned in periods ending from three to six months 
before the end of the quarter in which they appear. In 
the second place, they include the profits of rubber, 
oil, nitrate, and other companies, whose operations are 
carried on mostly outside this country, and are thus 
pot very susceptible to trade conditions at home. In 
the last quarter, indeed, the whole of the increase 
shown in net profits was accounted for by a group of 
85 rubber companies, whose net profits increased by 
41,601,900. Five oil companies showed an increase 
of £984,400, but 29 iron, coal, and steel companies 
recorded a decrease of £1,110,300, and six textile 
companies a decrease of £1,591,300. The ratio of 
aggregate net profits to total ordinary and preference 
capital and the average rate of dividend on_ ordi- 
nary capital was higher in 1926 than in recent years, as 
may be seen from the following table, which also gives 
the average rate of dividend on preference capital :— 
PROFITS on CAPITAL. 


Return on Average Average 
Preference & Dividend on Dividend on 
Ordinary. Preference. Ordinary 
Capital. Capital. Capital. 
% % % 
Ee besvaserors nee 73.000 6S co “Se 
i écssgnenneanss 8:2 oo 45 7:0 
| eee 99 ..c. 49 85 
SEE SaNnheesccauee 102 = .... 5:2 8-5 
DEED ovccccvcvceses er eee | 10°2 
BES sccoccccence -- 109 5:0 10:0 
WSIS ..cccccces eee. 10:2 4°8 9:0 
BED accccscsvoeses 13:2 5:1 110 
BEET cccccseoses oe. 13:3 5:1 103 
OS 13-6 5:1 11:1 
DED h.04 sess <sn so 13:0 5°3 10:7 
SD apksvesbensease 15:2 5:0 12°6 
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The average rate of debenture interest was 4.96 per 
cent. in 1926, against 5.11 per cent. in 1925 and 4.9? 


per cent. in 1924. 

‘ * * * * 

While the figures of Bankers’ Clearings do not, '" 
the aggregate, give a true index of the state of trade, 
the statistics of the metropolitan and country cheque 
clearings afford some criterion. The total of bills, 
cheques, &c., paid at the Bankers’ Clearing House last 
year showed a small decline in comparison with 1925 :— 








Decrease. 


a 
——— 


£ £ £ % 
35,801,264,000 | 35,346,429,C00 454,835,000 i. 
Metropolitan clearing ....} 1,678,347,000 | 1,660,757,000 17,590,000 47 
Country cheque clearing ..| 2,957,508,000 2,817,868,000 139,640,000 


Grand total .......... |40,437.119,000  39,825,054,000 | 612,065,000 | 1% 


This decrease from the record figure of 1925 follows 
two annual increases, and the total is still higher thar 
that of 1924. According to the official report, the de- 
crease does not mean that fewer cheques were draw”, 
but that they have been of smaller average amount. 
The decrease in the figures * mainly due to the coal 
stoppage and the consequent arsiocation of trade. This 
is shown more definitely in the figures of the Country 


1925, 1926. 
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Cheque Clearing, for the turnover in the Town Clear- 
ing is so greatly influenced by large financial transac- 
tions, such as the moving of money in the short loan 
market, Stock Exchange business, foreign exchange 
operations, financial movements in connection with new 
issues and the unfunded debt, that any reliable deduc- 
tion therefrom as to the country’s trade is very difficult. 
In the Metropolitan Clearing there was an increase of 
2.1 per cent. in the first quarter, and decreases of 3.3, 
3, and 0.6 per cent. in the second, third, and fourth 
quarters respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
in this clearing the large increase of over £84 millions 
recorded in 1925 over 1924 has only been lost to the 
extent of 20 per cent. The Country Cheque Clearing 
had to bear the brunt of the disastrous effects of the 
coal stoppage, which are particularly evident in the 
figures for the second and third quarters, which show 
declines of 6.8 and 7.2 per cent. respectively. The first 
quarter’s decrease was quite small, namely, 1.6 per 
cent. while in the last quarter it was 3.3 per cent. Of 
the eleven provincial clearings, whose figures are sup- 
plied to the London Clearing House, Bradford alone 
shows an increase, and this to the trifling extent of 0.1 
per cent. For the remainder the declines ranged from 
19.5 per cent. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15.8 per cent. 
for Manchester, and 14 per cent. for Liverpool, to 2.9 
per cent. for Bristol, and 2 per cent. for Leicester. 
Taking the aggregate for these clearings, the quarterly 
decreases were as follows :—First quarter, 9.9 per 
cent.; second, 15.6 per cent.; third, 13.1 per cent. ; 
fourth, 12.5 per cent. , 


* x * * 


Railway rates were maintained at the level of 50 
percent. above the pre-war standard plus certain flat 
fates, with a few exceptions, during the whole of 
1926, _A definite improvement in traffic returns was 
— in the first quarter, but the effect of the coal 
cares in May was serious, and the companies, 
me eae a seriously depleted revenue at the end of 
dan ecided to advance the rates for general mer- 
rn ise and coal by 10 points as from February 1, 
927, passenger fares being left at the prevailing level. 
- wee 't is argued that it should not be necessary 
ame _ the price of foodstuffs owing to the in- 
tries : rates, this cannot apply to the heavy indus- 
sr - lere transport charges already amount to 
a win = 20 per cent. of the value of the product, 
as a e further increased by about 2s 6d per ton. 
an Hee amet whose wages are governed by 
wiles “living sliding scale, have received 1s per 
benal b rease in wages from January 1. The Rates Tri- 
as been engaged, practically throughout 1926, 


IN settline : : ; 
“ettling the standard revenue to which the railway 


0 . s a 
tones are entitled under the provisions of Sec- 


Cc 


" 58 of the Railways Act, and the standard charges 
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whica are designed to produce such revenue under 
Section 30. The standard charges have been fixed 
provisionally at a level which will correspond generally 
to about 60 per cent. above the pre-war rates. It is 
recognised, however, that this cannot be maintained 
in the case of all exceptional rates, owing to the 
inability of certain traffics to bear the burden. The 
statutory dock charges remain unchanged in most cases 
at 60 per cent. above the pre-war level, and are not sub- 
ject to any increase concurrent with that in railway 
rates. 
* * * * 

Shipping freights were entirely abnormal, owing 
to the absence, during many months, of outward 
coal cargoes from Great Britain, and the demand 
for tonnage to carry coal, particularly from American 
ports, to our shores, the latter attaining its maximum 
at the period of great activity in grain chartering. 
Our Index Number of ‘‘tramp’’ freights, which in 
1925 averaged 102 per cent. of the 1913 level, declined 
to 88 in April and 824 in May, rose to a maximum 
of 169 in November, and fell to 1264 in December, 
when coal-chartering came to an end. Much idle ton- 
nage made at least one or two voyages, but as ex- 
penses rose very considerably, earnings were less than 
the above freight rates would suggest. The liner 
companies obtained fewer benefits and suffered more 
considerable disabilities than their ‘‘ tramp ’’ competi- 
tors, and, with a few exceptions, as in the North 
Atlantic trade, had a less satisfactory year than in 
1925. 

The tonnage of goods and minerals carried by the 
standard-gauge railways of Great Britain naturally 
recorded a severe decline as compared with 1925. That 
the total of ‘‘ General Merchandise ’’ transported fell 
oft by less than 11 per cent. must in the circumstances 
be accounted a not unsatisfactory result :— 


Great Britain. 
(All Standard-Gauge Railways.) 











Inc. (+) or Dec. (—), 
Compared with the 








Description. 
Aggregate, (Corresponding Period 
Jan.—Nov., of 1925. 
1926. {_{———_____—__. __ 
es Per 
Units Cent 
Freight train traffic (exclud-| Tons. Tons. 
ing free-hauled)— 
General merchandise ....! 50,345.544 |— 6,044,891 
Live stock ...... weleasiese! 2,288,003 |— 174,413 
Coal, coke, and patent fuel! 99,226,645 |—  76.103,683 
Other minerals.......... | 44,430,740 |— 13,973,733 
TOR. 6ciicscwscdees 196,290,932 |— 96,296,720 
Net ton-miles (excluding ————_—_—_—_—_— 
free-hauled)— Ton-Miles. Ton-Miles. 


General merchandise (in- 
cluding live stock) ....) 4,620,570,916 |— 351,920,246 
Coal, coke, ard patent fuel 4,718,110,624 |- 3,019,439,159 





Other minerals..... wees! 2,470,876,718 |— 631,127,123 
OD tins cibiinns "11,809,558,258 |— 4,002,486,528 
ascent anand sinapetanmeccenseiaracine Canto 
Live Stock (Number) ......' 17,367,089 \— 626,612 '— 3:48 


In 1913, the ‘‘ General Merchandise’’ tonnage (ex- 
clusive of live stock) was 67,755,470 for the twelve 
months, the months’ average being 5,646,122 tons, 
against an average (based on the eleven months’ figure 
given above) of 4,576,868 in 1925, the decline under 
this heading being thus approximately 19 per cent. 


COMMODITY PRICES. 

The movement of commodity prices during 1926 was 
on balance downward, in spite of large increases in 
certain commodities most closely affected by the stop- 
page of the coal mines. The latter, however, were, 
nevertheless, offset by the fall in prices of cotton 
and other textiles consequent upon the bumper 
American crop. Our Index Number fell last year from 
4251 to 3975, a drop of 276 points, and of this the 
textiles group accounted for 261 points. From the 


table below it will be seen that the highest level last 
year was reached in September and the lowest in 
December, the difference between these two extremes 
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WHOLESALE PRICES = July 1914 = 100 


United Stelee 
(Broastreele Index Number) } 


United Kingdom 
(Economiat inden Number) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Unthed Kingdom 
(Trade Union Percentage 


Scale for Unemployment 


being 271 points. 


In 1925 the difference between the 
highest and lowest figures was 521 points :— 
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ae) ign S| 
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Date. | o8 @2i § | 3 i235) | 

\eo sek se | & Bae a | 

|e" gca| w | § 283) 2 1% 

| 2 e~ ; Ss & So 

|} Oo IO |; HH | A jm HB | 
Basic (avg. 1901-5), 500 | 300 | 500 = 500 | 2200 , 100-0 
End July, 1914... 579 352 | 6163) 4644 5853 | 2565 | 116-6 
» Novy., 1918..| 1289 | 7824 | 1848 | 903 | 18893| 6212 | 282°6 
» Mar., 1920..| 1508 | 914 | 29744 1246 | 17094| 8352 | 379°6 
. “» _» _«+| 1344 | 805 | 1284 | 1216 | 1275 | 5924 | 269-3 
» -» 1921..| 9214 636 | 1106 | 762 9313) 4357 | 198-0 
» Dec., 1922. 705 | 8074) 4264 | 193°8 
» Dec., 1923.. 774 | 755 | 4580 | 208-2 
i , 1924. 8154} 806 | 4855 | 220-7 


736 | 791 | 4351 | 197°8 
752 | 788 | 4427 | 201-2 
735 | 782%) 4251 | 7193-2 


» Mar., 1926. 7234, 771 | 4088 | 185-8 
» JUNe, » «- 735 | 7604) 4035 | 183-4 
- nn be 963 | 7394] 4246 | 193-0 


9763| 7384] 4237 | 192°6 
959 | 7354| 4185 | 190-2 
» Dec, » ++! WSY) _TSh ” HS | 1007 
Wheat closed the year substantially below the level of 
the two preceding Decembers, but not so low as at the 
end of 1923. At the end of 1925, and again in the 
early summer, there was a hardening tendency, and 
yet again one more flutter in October, when a bad 
report of the Canadian situation frightened the market. 
But the present outlook is in favour of easier prices. 
Potatoes showed their usual seasonal movements, 
while beef prices continued the downward drift of the 
last two or three years. Tea has been a dear com- 
modity for three or four years past, a big upward 
swing having set in during 1922. In mid-1924 a 











further upward move from about 1s 5d per lb took 
place, which persisted until the summer of this year ; 
but there has lately been a distinct weakening, In 
these main groups prices are lower than a year ago. 
On the other hand, sugar ended the year at a much 
higher figure than a year ago, a change having set in 
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during the autumn. At the moment the estimates 0! 
the world’s crop show a decline of over a million tons. 
Coffee also rose. Ail textiles show a considerable fa’), 
the largest proportionate reduction being in the case 
of jute, which rose to an exceptionally high figure 10 
1925 in anticipation of a small crop. Much the most 
important price change, however, is in American 
cotton, which is now below the pre-war level. The 
fall occurred in the third quarter of the year on the 
publication of record crop estimates. Quotations have 
since been steady. Egyptian cotton has shown 4 
smaller fall, and these reductions in the cost of raw 
material are naturally reflected in the price of cotton 
yarn and cloth, the price of cotton yarn being quoted 
at 25. per cent. below the figure of last Decembe'. 
Wool prices fell in the summer, but have since som’- 
what hardened, while the silk quotations show the 
effect over a period of the year of the competition ©! 
artificial silk. 

Quotations for home-produced coal were ne 
available during the greater part of the stoppage. 
and imported coal quotations were used in the 
compilation of the index number, the price of importe¢ 
steam coal rising to over 50s per ton in the autum). 
At the end of the year prices were at about the same 
level as at the end of 1923 and 1924, and were some 
what higher than at the end of 1925, when the sub- 
sidy was in operation. The figure is still go per cent. 
above the average quoted in our index number table 
for 1913. Pig-iron and steel quotations were naturally 
affected by the coal stoppage, but did not fully reflec’ 
the famine in coal. These quotations were largett 
governed by foreign prices, and refer to a very smal 
turnover. Lead was low last year, but tin, after @ 
very substantial fall during the summer, ended the yea’ 
at a higher figure than in previous years, though : 
little below the top figure of the year. Copper has beet 
a sagging market, while rubber also ended the ye” 
at a low level. ' 

The next table gives the monthly movements of ge 
of the five groups in relation to the level prevailing “ 
the end of July, 1914, which is taken as 100 :— 
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| . 
Cereals | Other tiles. Mi Miscel- 
End of— |& Meat.) Food. . | Minerals! janeous.| Total. 











100 100 100 


| 

— | 
4.. | 100 100 | 100-0 
”- 1318 ..| 296 aos | 186 | 941 | 237-5 
Mar, 1920..| 261 260 484 | 9269 309 | 3256 
Do yee] 6833) 99} BOD 86) 230 | 230°9 
son, 1922..| 151 | 194 | 181 | 150 | 148 | 1633 
= “"} 148 931 225 167 136 | 1786 
Dec, 1925 ..| 162 193 182 158 141 | 1658 


Jon, 1926 ..| 154 


| 197 181 156 137 | 1633 
152 196 167 156 


Feb, » «| 253 | 199 | 172 | 158 | 138 | 161-4 
ieee 140 | 159-4 
‘rl, . e| 4254 | «193 | 162 | 154 | 139 | 1580 
wy lt 153 | 194 | 159 | 185 | 139 | 157-2 
ee 194 156 158 138 | 157-3 
jay, . «| 257 | 193 | 153 | 164 135 | 157-7 
ing, | «258 | «(197 | 155. | 183 | 134 | 1620 
Sept, » «+ 154 | 201 | 153 | 207 | 134 | 1655 
— 5 205 143 210 134 | 165-2 
Nor, 2 c| 155 | 207 | 24. | 206 | 133 | 165-2 
De, ., «| 151 | 209 | 139 167 | 132 | 1550 


” 





There is a reversal of positions between the textiles 
and minerals group, the former being at the lowest fos 
many years past, while minerals are substantially 
higher, Subsidiary foodstuffs show an increase of ove) 
100 per cent. over the pre-war level, thanks entirely 
to the recent rise in sugar. 

As compared with the average for 1913, the latest 
‘otal shows an increase of 47.6 per cent., as against 
37.9 per cent. at the end of 1925. 
~ Retail prices showed a slightly wider range of fluctua- 
tion than in the preceding year, as may be seen from 
the following table, which gives the Ministry of 
Labour’s cost-of-living figure month by month :— 


\yVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE since JuLy, 1914.—All items. 
(Food. Rent, Clothing, Fuel, and Light. &c ) 

















Ist Day of; 1919. | 1920.} 1921. | 1922) 1923, 1524.) 1925 1926. 
% % % % % % | % | % 
January..} 120 | 125 | 165 92] 78| 77| 80| 75 
February.| 120 | 130 [151 | 88] 77! 79° 79/ 73 
March ..| 115 | 130 | 141 86} 76, 78| 79| 172 
spril ..| 0 | 132 | 133 | 82) 74) 73| 75| 68 
May ....] 105 |141 | 128 81] 70! 71! 73 | 87 
June....| 105 | 150 | 119 80] 69| 69| 72] 68 
July ....| 105-110] 152 | 119 | 84| 69} 70} 73} 70 
August ..] 115 | 155 | 122 | 81] 71) 71) 73| 170 
September} 115 | 161 | 120 79] 73) 72; 74| 172 
October..{ 120 | 154 | 110  78| 75| 76| 76| 74 
November} 125 | 176 |103 | 80] 75| 80! 76} 79 
December | 125 | 169 | 99 | 80] 77| 81! 77 | 79 
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The price of coal was largely responsible for the ad- 
vance recorded towards the end of the year, and a fall 
in this item is responsible for a decline of 4 points to 
75 in the figure for the beginning of January, 1927. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

As compared with the year 1925, the past year in the 
money market has been uneventful. Bank rate re- 
mained unchanged throughout the year at 5 per cent., 
whereas in the preceding year there were four changes, 
a result partly of the restoration of the gold standard 
at the end of April, an event of sufficient importance to 
make the year 1925 a landmark in financial history. 
The fact that no change was made in Bank rate ia 1926 
was mainly due to the industrial disturbances of the 
year, for just before the general strike began the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank reduced its rate of redis- 
count from 4 to 34 per cent., and the Bank of England 
would no doubt have followed suit but fur the approach 
of the industrial crisis, but any change was naturally 
postponed until the industrial outlook cleared. During 
the summer months, however, although the Bank’s 
position was strengthened by an inflow of gold, the con- 
tinuation of the coal stoppage no doubt caused the 
directors of the Bank to postpone making a reduction 
which would have been warranted by the technical posi- 
tion. Any prospects of such a change faded when the 
usual autumnal pressure on the exchanges made itsel! 
felt, though fears of an increase were short-lived, the 
Bank securing a considerable amount of gold, and 
before the end of the year prospects of a lower Bank 
rate fairly early in the new year were being freely can- 
vassed. 

Conditions in the market for short loans were fairly 
stringent when 1926 opened, and the raising of the 
New York rate to 4 per cent. in January took the market 
by surprise. After the turn of the March quarter con- 
ditions became easier, but the average rate for short 
loans for the first half of the year was over 11s per cent. 
higher than in the corresponding period cf 1925. In 
the second six months conditions were irregular, but 
the average rate was again substantially higher than in 
1925. In the discount market the feature was the 
almost unbroken Continental demand for commercia! 
hills, especially in the first half-vear, which made rates 
















Scale for Money Rofes 
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less sensitive to the stringency in the money market. 
In the second part of the year the average market rate 
of discount hardened steadily until November, but from 
then onwards the margin between Bank rate and 
market rate widened. The margin between the year’s 
average Bank rate and market rate was gs gd per cent., 
as against gs per cent. in 1925 and gs 3d in 1924. 
We append our usual table of money rates :— 


Whole Year. 


1917.| 1918.) 1919.| 1920. 19a1.| 1922. | 1923.} 1924.| 1925 | 1926. 


two | none} one | one 


Ch anges Bank rate 








SS ——e Ses eee 


age four | one | none} four | none 
%1% 1% 1% % % 1 % % 
Highest Fink rate} 6 5 6 7 7 5 4 4 5 5 
Lowest Bank rate; 5 5 5 6 5 3 3 4 4 5 
Average Bank rate} 5/3; 5 | 5/3/06/14/4| 6/2/4 3/13/10)3/1. 4/0, md 5 
2/13/0}3/10, oes 


Avg. market rate— 
6/5 } 18/1 ' L/O/L0I1 0/10, 9/3 | 9/0} 9/9 





Best 3 mths bills...|/16/3)3/11 sei 5/4/3, afl 
Market below bank! 6/10 | L/8/Si1/13/5|_6/5 | 


Bank Rates per CEntT., 1926. 





End of Months of 1926. 
































' 
PP eto ee a a Py 
Cities. | | idlalelel. 2d ls 
'SiSiS EIB S/2/ 2/81 3] Sie) ¢ 
oe a = ° °o o > 
B/E )2|)8/4/8|</2) 3) 2 4) 
eames — | —|— | — patlinettiatl dented lentil ones 
1% | % |% 1%} %| %|%1%/%] %! %!1 %| % 
London.......... Bank rate...5/5/5/5,5/5;5/5/5) 5/ 5) 5/5 
esevneeerth Bank rate ..|6|6|6/6/6]61{6 | 7A) 73 74) 73) 6 | 632 
Berlin .......... Bank rate ...8 | 8/8/7/7 4 6,16) 6 6| 6] 6) 6 
New York Federal Reserve ..| 4 4\4 34} 34541414) 4) 4/132 
sooetll Bank rate ../ 3 34) 34{ 34] 34) 34 3H 34 3 34 3a 3a) 34 
TD bbeinsavcndl Bank rate (6/616 5 3 44) 44) 43] 54 
Stockholm ...... Bank rate ..| 44) 44] 4 4) 44; 44! 44] 44! 4 44) 44) 45 
Copenhagen ....Bank rate *) 54] Sh by 5415/5 (5/5) 5) 5) 5] Se 
Brassels ........ Bank rate ... 7) 7,73) 7)7/7/)7;7)7]) 7) 7) 7) 72, 
Madrid .......... Bank rate |8/8/s/s}s/5/s|s]5 5 5| 5/5 
ED accnecconst Bank rate ...7/7/7)7)7/7/7/717| 7) 7| 7/7 
IE tecocas cet Bank rate ..; 34) 34| 34| 34] 34| 34| 34) 33! 3§| 34| 34 54 34 
Helsingtors ...... Bank rate | .| 74| 74| 7 | 7h] 74| 74) 74| 74 74) V4! 74| 73) 7a 
Lisbon .......... krate ..|9/9/9/9/9/9/9/9/8) 8) 8) 8) 8 
Prague .......... Bank rate ..|6/6/6/616/6/6/6)|6/| 53! 54 5a! 541 
Vienna .,........Bank rate ..| 8 | 8 | 8 | 74] 7h 74| 71 7\7 | 7| 7 Te 
Tokyo .. --Bank rate . .| 73, 7-3 7:3 7°31 7-3] 7-3) 73, 7°3, 7°3)6°57,6°57)6'57| 7° 
Calcutta --Bank rate ../6/6/6/6/5/4/4/4/4/ 4/ 4) 4] 43 
Athens .......... Bank rate ../10 |10 |10 {10 {10 {10 {10 |10 |10 21/12 | 11 10} 
Bacharest........ Bank rate..)6/6/6/6/6|6/6/6/6| 6| 6) 6/6 
Bad spest........ Bank rate .. 7|7 7(7/7|7|7\6/6| 6| 6! 616% 
Belgrade .... Bank rate..}6/6/6/6/6/6/6|)7/7/ 7; 7; 7 6r3 
Danzig 22.0... Bank rate .. 8/8 8] 8/8] 7 7 | 545i 53) 5a} 649 
| eres Bank*rate ../8|8/8!18!818/8'8!8: 8 81 els” 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Further progress towards stability in European cur- 
rencies was made during 1926. The Belgian franc was 
stabilised in October on the basis of 175 francs to the 
4, a new unit, called the “‘ Belga,’’ being introduced 
for foreign exchange purposes. The belga has a gold 
content which makes it equal to five francs on the basis 
of 175 francs to the £, making the new parity 35 belgas 
to the £. Danish currency was restored to a gold basis 
at the end of the year, and Norway is expected to follow 
suit. Of the principal Continental currencies, the 
widest fluctuations were recorded in the French franc, 
which opened at about 129 to the £, went as high as 
245 in July, and closed at 12214. The sharp recovery 
in the second half of the year, after M. Poincaré took 
the office of Finance Minister, gave rise to much specu- 
lation, for M. Poincaré did not definitely state whether 
he was aiming at stabilisation or revalorisation. The 
Italian lira moved more or less in sympathy with the 
franc, though movements were far less violent. A 
substantial improvement in the national finances was 
brought about by the consolidation of over 20,000 
million lire of Treasury bills. The rapid appreciation 
in Norwegian kroner was one of the features of the 
second half of the year, and the Spanish peseta showed 
a material improvement on balance. The ‘“‘ gold’’ ex- 
changes fluctuated only slightly throughout the year, 
moving for the most part with the New York exchange, 
movements in which were little wider than were normal 
hefore the war. In the first half of the year the rate 
went above par on several occasions, and although the 
autumnal efflux of gold caused the usual strain, the 
lowest figure recorded was 4.844 in November. In 
South America the feature was the recent stabilisation of 
the Brazilian milreis at a gold value of 6d by the crea- 
tion of a new monetary gold unit equal to 24d called 
the “cruzeiro.’” The Buenos Aires and Monte Video 
rates weakened on balance, but the Valparaiso exchange 
remained very steady. In the East the rupee fluctuated 
but little, while the Japanese ven appreciated steadily 
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to par, but the Hongkong and Shanghai rates weakene; 
owing to the disturbances in China. 

The following table is extracted from statistics pub. 
lished by Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co, :— 


Rate of ExcHaNnGE as CompareD with PRE-war Panty of the 
£ STERLING. 


| Compared with ~ 
| its Pre-War Par) Purchasing Po 
| aan the £ | theg£ Sterling” 
! terling is at a [Compared with j 
Pre- |December,December : ed with its 
War | 31, 1925, | 31, 1926, |__ Premium of | Pre-War Value, 
Par | Middle | Middle a 


: | 
| Value.| Rate. Rate. End End End | End 
| 1925. 1926. 1925, | 1926, 
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! 
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| 
| | % | % 
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£s8a sd 
France 25°207| 1 1223 4133 386/35 | 5 2.8 417 5 
Belgium ..) 2520" 106974 | 1747,* | 324k} 59 x5 | 4 410 618 5 
Italy ...... 25°207 | 120k | 108 3764; 328 4154 459 
Hollani ..| 1208°| 12053 | 124123 { B | o19 Ib 10m 
Norway 1813 | 23 | 329205] 318) 593) 1 6 112 
Denmark 1813 1962 | ‘18194 bh ds | 118 100 
Sweden....| 1813 | 1808}| 18:16 sho | 0.1911), 1 0g 
Finland 2520" 1924 | 19285 | 663,'7, 665,7,| 712 8 7130 
Spain...... 2520" $435 | 31-74 | 36A0) 5A | 1 7 3 1 5 2 
Greece ....| 25°20" 3754 | 3858  [1,3898% 142947 | 14 721, 15 5) 
Portugal ..| 534d 2%:d| — 233d | 2,020, 2,020.5 | 21 4 0 21 40 
Roumania. | 25°20" 1,055 | 920 | 4,085.4, 3.5499 | 4117 1 3610 9 

zecho- \ | 
Slovakia’ 24-02 163, | 164 582%,' 58212 | 616 5| 6167 
B. Aires ..| 473d 464d | 4630 a 6a} 106 107 

Rio de | 
Janeiro} 16d Tihd Sid | UTA, 173% 237 21449 
Japan ....| 2; 1/943 | 2Mqd 143 155 1 211 104 

At Dis count of 
| % | % 

New York.., 487¢| 485: 48543) 4, #}«]O.19N2, O19n 
Montreal..| 487 485t3) | 4"854 o> ~—SCt SY O19 019K 
Switzerland) 25207 2509 , 2511 | yi # |o191l on 
Germany ..| 2041° | 20375 20-40 at * 101914 01911 
India ...... | 14 | Wem! Me, | ABs, was, | 017 7 O17 8 
Shanghai..| 2/4 |  3/ty) 2/5 | 208) 485101411) 0192 





| Discount, ‘1 Belga—5 Francs. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. 


The total of new capital raised in the London market 
in 1926 was almost the same as in 1925. This fact is 
rather surprising at first sight, for it might have been 
expected that the industrial strife which dominated the 
year would have so restricted home enterprise and ex- 
pansion as to produce a substantial reduction in the new 
capital statistics. But this has not been the case. It 
we exclude British Government borrowings in the two 
years we find that other issues totalled 4/226 millions 
in 1926, against only £186 millions in 1925. Part of 
this increase is explained by the fact that foreign Gov- 
ernments, on whose operations there was an embargo in 
1925, took nearly £24 millions, against nothing a year 
ago; but for general home purposes (other than those 
of the Government), 4/124 millions were raised in 1926, 
or £15 millions more than in 1925. 

The growth in the non-Government issues for home 
purposes was notable, the 1926 figure being £124.5 
millions, against £109.3 millions in 1925. The differ- 
ence in the geographical distribution as compared with 
the pre-war years is also remarkable. In 1913 only 18 
per cent. of the total was for employment at home; 1n 
1925, 66 per cent. ; and last year 59 per cent. Last 
year’s issues for use overseas were £,25 millions greater 
than in 1925, but £23 millions less than in 1924. _ 

Under British Government borrowings we do not in- 
clude such temporary operations as Ways and Means 
Advances or Treasury bills, and the total of £/4,666,800 
is made up as follows :—£4,516,800 from 4 per cent. 
Treasury bonds due 1933, and £150,000 representing 
excess of new sales over encashments of National Sav- 
ings Certificates. As the ten-year period since the in- 
aeption of these Certificates has recently expired, and in 
view of the widespread unemployment, it is not un 
satisfactory to find that new sales exceeded encash- 
ments, even though the excess be slight. Our figures 
throughout represent new money, and exclude issues OF 
portions of issues made for purposes of repayment, = 
version, or replacement. They do not, therefore, take 
account of the Government’s conversion operation 10 
September, when £82.7 millions of 5 per cent. Treasur 
bonds maturing next February were converted into 4° 
per cent. Treasury bonds due in 1934. Nor do we 1" 
clude in the 1926 total the cash subscribed to the _ 
Government 4 per cent. Loan, the lists for whic! 
did not close till the second week in January 


‘. e ° Z ’ irelV 
Foreign Governments, which in 1925 were entire!) 
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ee asnemior 
shut out from the London market by the embargo, 


raised 423-3 millions, and the total would doubt- 
ess have been higher had it not been that the 
adverse movement of the trade balance, caused 


py the coal strike, necessitated a slackening of foreign 
Jending in the autumn. The most prominent piece of 
foreign financing was the 7 per cent. Belgian Stabilisa- 
tion Loan of 4,74 millions, issued at 94. ‘This was note- 
worthy not merely because it marked the passing of 
4 new milestone in European stabilisation, but also be- 
cause it provoked a record response, being applied for 
thirty tumes over. _This huge over-subscription was due 
largely to “ stagging,’’ which was also greatly in evi- 
dence in the case of the Hamburg and Tokyo Loans, 
and to a lesser degree in that of the Bulgarian Loan 
floated just before Christmas under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. Dominion and Colonial Govern- 
ments took 431.8 millions of new money, or slightly 
more than in the previous year. British local authori- 
ties were very active borrowers, raising nealy £,42 
millions, against #214 millions in the previous year. 
Another category under which a big increase was re- 
corded in 1926 was that of “ financial and exploration,’’ 
including a large number of trust issues. In this group 
there were no less than 63 separate issues in 1926 for 
atotal of nearly £,23 millions, as compared with £14 
millions in 1925. Issues by rubber plantation com- 
panies, on the other hand, fell from £13.9 to £5.6 
millions, a reflection of the waning of the rubber boom 
which was in full swing in 1925. It remains to record 
that the total of new capital raised by a wide range of 
home commercial and industrial concerns kept in fairly 
close proximity to that of 1925-——a rather remarkable 
fact in a year so abnormally upset as 1926 by labour 
disturbances. 
GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Although the production of the Transvaal rose to a 
new high record figure, no appreciable increase was re- 
corded by other producing areas, the world’s total out- 
put being still 15 per cent. below the highest figure re. 
corded (in 1915). The Transvaal accounted for 51.6 
per cent. of the world’s production last year, as against 
50.4 per cent. in 1925, and the British Empire for 69.8 
per cent. (as compared with 69.3 per cent.).. Mr Joseph 
Kitchin has compiled the following table :— 

(In Millions of £’s at 84s 114d per fine oz.) 


| 


ne | 








| e ee ‘ 
Trans- |Rest of] British; Foreign 
Year. vaal. the |Empire.|Countries| World. 
Empire. | 
58°6 361 | 947 
56°5 33°9 90°4 
60°6 358 | 964 
59°5 340 | 935 
561 30°2 863 
51°0 28°0 T30 
50°1 249 75°0 
481 209 | 690 
474 20°6 68°0 
446 20°9 65°5 
53°¢ 22:1 755 
56°0 25°0 810 
56:1 ng 81:0 
57:2 248 82:0 





* Output temporarily reduced by strike of white miners. 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co., in their Annual 
Bullion Letter, record that all restrictions placed upon 
the export of gold were automatically removed by the 
expiry of the Gold and Silver (Export Control) Act of 
1920, on the first day of 1926. Great Britain actually 
Crossed the Rubicon on April 28, 1925 (when the Bank 
of England received a general licence for the export of 
gold), and her courage was rewarded by an access of 
internal confidence. A large number of European 
ountries have now succeeded in reducing their cur- 
rency affairs to order. A gold standard obtains in many 
©ountries, including Great Britain, Holland, Germany, 
dlgium, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Sweden, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Lithuania. But the buying and selling prices of gold 
iN many of the countries, even if officially quoted, be- 
‘ome effective only when the authorities are content to 
Make them so, and gold transactions, when desired, 
Come a matter for negotiation. Denmark has 


returned to the gold standard as from January 1, 
The gold holding of the Bank of England, 
at 


1927, 


Whick stood 


4142,763,880 on December 30, 
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1925, rose by December 29, 1926, to £149,856,430, a 
gain of £7,092,550 during the year (though a net loss 
of 44,049,885 since April 29, 1925, the day after the 
gold standard became again effective). The British 
Empire’s holdings of gold at the end of 1926 are esti- 
mated at £256 millions, those of the United States at 
#843 millions (the actual total is smaller owing to 
duplication), of France £220 millions, Japan £115 mil- 
lions, Spain #101 millions, and Germany 4,67 millions. 
The net import of gold into India during the year was 
very much less than that of 1925, which constituted a 
record. It will probably be found to be about 
£:17,100,000, as compared with about £45,600,000 in 
the previous year. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Currency and Finance advocated that a 
gold bullion standard system should be established for 
India, and that a central authority should be under an 
obligation to buy and sell gold, in quantities not less 
than 400 fine ounces, at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee. The gold contents 
of a rupee were recommended to be three-fortieths of a 
sovereign, or 8.47512 grains of fine gold, the sterling 
equivalent of 1s 6d. The Government of India has ex- 
pressed its general approval of the recommendations, 
and it is expected that the new gold contents will duly 
become legalised. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 1926. 


“Whatever the disappointments experienced by the 
Stock Exchange in 1926, its experiences, in view of all 
the industrial turmoil which marked the year, contrast 
very favourably with those of most other branches of 
the country’s business life. (Quotations, generally 
speaking, stood four square to all the winds of ad- 
versity, and a memorable feature of the year was the 
remarkable steadiness of markets during the general 
strike of the first ten days of May, when the danger 
of an investment panic was enhanced by the cessation 
of newspaper publication. Neither then, nor at any 
of the biack moments during the long drawn-out coal 
stoppage, did any real lack of confidence or any ex- 
uggerated selling movement develop. In fact, a survey 
of the whole field of public investment shows that for 
holders of securities 1926 was more favourable than 
1925. According to the calculations of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, 1926 saw a rise of nearly £79 millions in 
the aggregate market value of 365 representative 
securities, as compared with a decline of about £54 
millions in the preceding year. There has also, as our 
contemporary points out, been a change in the 
character of movements during the year, for in 1925 
the fixed-dividend group showed a fall of £154 mil- 
lions, and the variable-dividend group an expansion of 
4100 millions; while in 1926 the aggregate apprecia- 
tion of £79 millions, just mentioned, was divided as 
to £21 millions in the fixed-interest group and £58 
millions in the variable-dividend list. For mid-Decem- 
ber, 1925, the Bankers’ Magazine index number was 
for fixed interest securities 108.8 (December, 1921, = 
100). This figure rose to 110.8 in February, fell to 
109.6 in March, but from April to October was re- 
markably steady between 110.0 and 110.2, a subse- 
quent relapse taking it to 109.3 in December. The 
variable dividend index number from 132.5 in Decem- 
ber, 1925, moved down to 128.7 in April, but then re- 
covered to 136.5 in September and ended the year at 
135.7. It is surely remarkable that in a year of wide- 
spread industrial losses the net movements of variable- 
dividend securities should have been in favour of 
holders at all. The movement of these indices month 
by month in 1926 are traced below :— 


(December, 1921 = 100.) 


Fixed Variable 

1926. Interest. Dividend. Total. 
January ..cecceeeeee LIOZ .... 1326 .... 175 
February .....-.--e. 1108 4... 1316 .... 1176 
March .....-ce.-e-ee 1096 .... 1292 .... 1160 
Apeil .cccccccocccccee LOL .... 137 .... 1163 
WY ‘.cccvlecccececces EIGO ..4s MEG 1s TE 
cee OS OS it 
FJaly .ccccccncccegees LIOO ..... 1338 .... UTS 
August .......... cose DIOS ..ce NS 1... LISS 
September .......... 1100 .... 1365 .... 1187 
October. .....:. wen 1102 .... 1345 .... 1182 
November .......-.- 1093 .... 1359 .... 1180 
December .......... 1093 .... 1557 .... 1180 
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British Government stocks were steady on the year, 
and considering its events fluctuated not very widely, 
while India stocks rose strongly on the improved con- 


ditions in that country. 


Dominion Government stocks 


moved slightly more unfavourably for holders than 


those of the British Government. 


Among foreign 


bonds, French, Italian and Belgian moved with the 
franc and the lira, and, generally speaking, regained 


early losses. 
pean reconstruction loans. 


There was a good demand for Euro- 
Two important additions 


to the list of the latter were made towards the end of 
the year in the shape of the Belgian Stabilisation and 


Bulgarian Refugee loans. 
slumped in sympathy with the chaotic conditions there. 

Railways, on the whole, were a good feature. 
presentative home railway stocks show more gains on 


Chinese bonds naturally 


Re- 


the year than losses—a remarkable result in a year of 


unexampled industrial trouble. Colonial and foreign 
rails, with the exceptions of Cuba and Chile, show a 
remarkable record of gains. American rails reflected 
the increased earning power born of trade prosperity, 


and the quotations of Canadian rails also rose on im- 


proved conditions, while Grand Trunk Pacific deben- 


tures benefited from a settlement of their long-standing 
claims. Argentines and South Americans generally had 


a good vear. 

In view of all the circumstances, the market for 
miscellaneous British industrial and commercial shares 
provided the most remarkable feature of the year. In 
a list of securities covering a wide area of the nation’s 
economic field rises in quotations exceed declines in a 
vear of almost unparalleled difficulties. Many, of 
course, including iron and steel shares, had been 
severely depressed by the approach of the stoppage 
which is now over, and by its passing leaves strong 
hopes of renewed activity. The tobacco group was 
the centre of great activity; Brunner, Mond and 
Nobels fluctuated on the formation of the great 
chemical combine; shipping shares benefited to some 
extent from the rise in freight rates brought about by 
the coal stoppage; Dunlops, without being substan- 


tially changed on balance, have been a very active 
market. 

The rubber share market is the Stock Exchange dis- 
appointment of 1926. One of the hopes of the year at 
its opening was that the boom in this section, which 
had been in progress through the autumn, would be 
renewed. But this did not occur; the price of the raw 
material sagged and share prices with it. The bulk 
of the fall took place in the early part of the year, and 
there was further weakening in the autumn, with a 
slight recovery towards the close of the year. Although 
there has been no boom in oil shares, and Shells and 
Mexican Eagles are slightly lower on the year and 
British Controlled issues slumped severely, the oil 
market as a whole was fairly steady. Nitrate shares 
fell sharply on the aggravation of the difficulties of the 
Chilean industry. The feature of the mining markets 
was a period of vivid excitement in tin shares during 
the autumn, based on a large rise in the price of the 
metal. Leading South African mines improved, but 
copper shares are chiefly lower on the year. - 

The upshot of this review, in a word, is that British 
holders of securities have a great deal to be thankful 
for in a year which might easily have brought disaster. 


THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 


The year 1926 was disappointing to farmers. Up to 
the end of June there was every prospect of an excep- 
tionally good year, and when results eventually turned 
out to be no more than average, and in some cases Iess, 
there was a natural impulse to regard them as worse 
than they actually were. The agricultural returns 
revealed a further reduction in the arable area by 1-3 
per cent. in England and Wales, and of 0.8 per cent. 
in Scotland. For the first time since 1921 there was 
an increase in the wheat acreage; this increase of 6 per 
cent. was set off by a decrease of 12 per cent. in barley, 
which, both in England and Scotland, was grown on 
a smaller area than in any previous year. Practically 


all the other main crops were reduced in acreage except 
potatoes, which showed a slight increase, and sugar 
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beet which, under the stimulus of the subsidy, was 
yrown on 128,000 acres. The official estimates of the 
yield of crops showed that all except wheat and potatoes 
were above the average, and the deficiency was not 
more than half a hundredweight per acre in either of 
atter Crops. 
cee of livestock in June showed in England 
and Wales an increase of 1.4 per cent. in the number 
af cattle and of 5.5 per cent. in the number of sheep. 
in Scotland cattle were slightly lower, but sheep 
reached a higher total than in any year since 1910. 
Pigs were fewer, but the reduction was much more 
marked in England and Wales than in Scotland. The 
sumber of horses on farms continues to diminish yearly. 
Prices of farm produce were generally on a lower 
level in 1926 than in any year since the war. The 
index number representing all the main products was 
in January 58 per cent. above the pre-war level, and in 
December had fallen to 46 per cent. In the previous 
year the highest monthly average was 71 and the lowest 
4g per cent. above 1911-13. For the chief products 
separately the index numbers, taking 1911-13 as 100, 
in December were : 


1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 


Wheat .... 167 .. 161 | Fatcattle .. 144 .. 128 
Barley .... 129 .. 131 Fat sheep .. 147 .. 144 
<a ee | | Bacon pigs.. 186 .. 163 
Hay .e.e-- 104 .. 102 Milk .cccss 204 12° 1 
Potatoes .. 164 .. 210 Butter .... 168 .. 140 
WOU <i06< 149 .. +129 Cheese .... 149 .. 128 


The price of wheat fell in the early part of the year, 
but subsequently rose steadily to a high point in the 
first week of August, when the official average was 
igs 6d per cwt, equivalent, in market terms, to 65s 3d 
per quarter. There was a sharp slump when the new 
wheat came on offer, and by the end of September the 
average had fallen to 11s 1d per cwt. The principal 
imports of agricultural products in 1926 as compared 
with 1925 were as follows, in thousands of tons :— 


1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
With cxicccase Quem os GET | Obs i... ccc ccee 418 .. 384 
Flour ee... 456 .. 533) Maize ........ 1,379 .. 1,596 
Barley ..... --» 789 .. 578) Corn offals.... 419 .. 347 
Chilled beef... 412 .. 484) Hams ........ 76 =~. 60 


Frown beef.... 206 .. 179) Fresh pork.... 51 .. 32 
Fron mutton. 268 .. 267; Butter........ 293 .. 291 
MOR ai<'s4008 374 .. 374) Cheese........ 155 .. 151 
lwo or three useful, though comparatively unimpor- 
tant, Acts affecting agriculture were passed, but the 
chief political event was the making by the Minister of 
Agriculture of the Importation of Carcases (Prohibi- 
ton) Order at the beginning of June. This imposed an 
embargo on the importation of all dead meat, with the 
exception of fully-cured bacon and hams, from any 
part of the Continent, and was a sequel to the dis- 
covery of foot-and-mouth disease in carcases imported 
‘tom Holland. It was followed by an immediate rise 
nthe price of meat, and especially of pork and veal, 
but this was not long maintained. Foot-and-mouth 
‘isease has been prevalent throughout the vear, and 
tere are no signs of its abatement. 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND DISPUTES. 


Conditions in the labour market in 1926 were domi- 
nated by the coal dispute, which began simultaneously 
with the 10 days’ general strike on May 1st, and lasted 
" practically full foree for over four months, and 
partially until late in November. According to the 
linistry of Labour Gazette, the total number registered 
‘“S unemployed at December 20, 1926, was 1,357,000, 
Mpared with 1,166,000 at December 21, 1925. In 
between these dates there were wide movements in the 
‘sure. In January there was the usual post-Christmas 
© to 1,237,000. Thereafter trade improved, and in 
April the figure was down to 1,034,000 and, for Great 
Britain alone, to less than a million. Then the great 
NP hgh troubles broke out, and took the total to 
oe at the end of May and a maximum of 
“ae the end of June, these figures excluding 
ane Over 1,000,000 coalminers who refused the 
eae terms for continuance of work. From then 

total fell to 1,545,000 at the end of November, and 
oe having mainly resumed, to the above-stated 
dice of 1,357,000 at December 20th. Here is the 

y statistically told :— 


Percentage Unemployed (at or Near End of 
































bers 
Month) among ‘neared 
| Insured Workpeople.* — - 
Month, Trade lla ——| Registered 
mass | Tack ricci | pare 
Returns. | Males. | Females. ae ae ixchanges, 
Mining. | Mining. ée. 
———| seit saansnaestaialeacaia cece | eae 
1925— | 
December . H 11°0 115 | 73 | 104 104 1,166,000 
January ....{ 106 121 | 81 | 110 11-2 1,237,000 
February . 104 1406) «77 | 10°4 106 1,169,000 
March..... 101 108 | OT 9°8 99 1,070,000 
April 10°0 100 67 | gl 94 1,034,000* 
May........ 13-2 149 | 126 14:3* 15" 1,675,000 
June ...... | 129 154 | 122 146* 15°3 1,699,000 
July........) 132 151 12°7 14°4* 15°1 1, 
August ....| 133 14-9 116 14-0* 146 | 1,606,000 
September..|  13°6 1¢7 | 110 13°7* 142 1,582, 
October ....| 136 148 | 103 13°6* 141 1,610,000 
November..| 13°2 148 100 | 13°5* 141 1,545,000 
December..| 122 | 131 | 84 11:9* 12:1 1,357,000 


*In the coal-mining industry only those unemployed persons who were 
not disqualified for benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Acts by reason 
of the trade dispute are taken into account in the unemployment statistics. 


Although the swollen figures of unemployment had 
been so largely reduced by the end of the year, the 
December 2oth total was still nearly 200,000 larger 
than that recorded at the corresponding date in 1925. 
How the percentage unemployed for all insured workers 
at December 2oth last compares with the percentage 
at the close of previous years is shown below :— 


% 

December, 1921 .......... Sb aaa nr: 
2 CC errr ehoeees wecacec coca Eee 

iM RUE Sete cecdeeucewewees iaSedaa: 

” MN cévccwdicusweses Hie veacine -- 107 

ee ere rere ie eaitate ninedtiaus 10-4 


» USB .ncccccccccccccocccccccsccce LLG 

A word should be said regarding these calculations. 
The figures are exceedingly valuable, and they prob- 
ably give a better picture of the labour market than the 
official figures of any other country. But they must 
not be taken as telling the whole story. They exclude, 
for instance, a large number of workers working 
seriously short time. Further, they exclude an un- 
ascertainable number of insured unemployed, who, for 
a variety of reasons, are not registered, and, on 
the other hand, they include an equally unascertainable 
rumber of uninsured people who have registered in 
hope of obtaining work through the labour exchanges. 

The above figures may be supplemented by a record 
of the range of employment movements in certain lead- 
ing industries :-— 

PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED. 

















| End of | End of | 1. End of 
a April. Highest. Dec. 
e. 4 4 % %0 

Iron-ore mining .......... 22°77 | 161 665 (Aug.) 45°0 
Pid OTs oc0:0916.0:4% Kiccecacet sae 13:3. (67-8 (Sept.) 44-7 
PE dbvscsceonccevccdes | 22:0 | 204 58:1 (July 345 
POCWELY 200s cccccccescees 19-2 | 13:2 (586(June) 196 
INE Shoe sec ncntawewwns 82 | 98 (168 (Aug.) 13:2 
Woollen and worsted ...... |} lll {| 98 (249 (June); 11:0 
Shipbuilding and seule 37:0 | 34-7 |43°6 (Aug.)) 42:2 


Movements of the trade union percentage of unemploy- 
ment (chiefly skilled workers) month by month over 
recent years were as follows :— 
TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES. 
1913. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 
End of— % % % % % 9 % ° of 
January .. 22.. 29.. 69.. 16°8.. 13°7.. 89.. 9:0.. 106 
February .. 20.. 16.. 85.. 16:3.. 13:1.. 81.. 9:4.. 104 


March .... 19.. 1:1.. 10°0.. 16°3.. 12:3.. 7:8.. 9:0.. 10-1 
April ...... 17.. 09..°176.. 17°0.. 113.. 7.5.. 9°4.. 100 
May ...... 19.. 1:1..°22:2.. 164.. 113.. 7:0..101..°13:2 
June ....0- 1:9... 12..°23°1.. 15°7.. 11... 7:2..12:3..°129 
July ...... 19.. 1:4.. 167.. 146.. 111... 7-4..112..°135-2 
August .... 2:0.. 16.. 16:3.. 144.. 11°4.. 7:9..11-4..°13°3 
September .. 2°3.. 2:2.. 148.. 146.. 113.. 86..11:4..°135°6 
October .... 2°2.. °5°3.. 15°6.. 14:0.. 10°9.. 87..11:3..*13°6 
November... 2:0.. 3:7.. 15°9.. 14:2.. 10°5.. 86..11:0..*13°2 
December .. 2°6.. 6°0.. 16°5.. 140.. 9°7.. 9°2..11:0..*12°2 


* Excluding coal miners. 


Perhaps the most striking reminder of the effects of 
the troubles of the year is provided by figures of 
working days lost, owing to labour disputes. In 1925 
this figure was 7,966,000; in 1926 162,784,000, to 
which enormous total the general strike contributed 
15,000,000, and the coal-mining dispute 146,992,000. 
In 1921, the year of another coal dispute, the figure of 
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working days lost by trade disputes was 85,570,000. 
The total for 1926 is by far the biggest recorded in our 
annals. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette states that the 
general level of wages shows the same increase over 
the pre-war level as the cost of living—namely, about 
75 per cent. ‘‘ When account is taken of all the 
information available to the Department, it would 
appear that, at the end of 1926, weekly full-time rates 
of wages were at about the same level, on the average, 
as at the end of 1925, and about 75 per cent. higher 
than in August, 1914. This estimate relates to rates of 
wages for a full normal week, and takes no account of 
changes in earnings resulting from alterations in the 
state of employment, the effect of which varied in 
different industries.’’ 

Changes in hours of labour were not very important 
outside the coal-mining industry. Here, however, the 


| 
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post-strike settlements produced profound modifica. 
tions. The total number of workers whose norma} 
hours of labour were reported to the Ministry of Laboy, 
as having been changed in 1926 was about 933,000, 
all of whom, except 340 whose hours were reduced }y 
1,000 per week, were engaged in coal-mining, The 
increase in working time for these workpeople averaged 
about 44 hours per week. In the coal-mining industry 
the hours of labour were increased from 7 to 7h per 
shift for all underground workers in Yorkshire, Noy. 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire (except South Derbyshire), 
and Kent, from 7 to 7} for hewers and from 7 to 8 
for other underground workers in Northumberland and 
Durham, and from 7 to 8 per shift for underground 
workers in other districts. In the case of surface 
workers, the hours were increased by varying amounts, 
usually of 14 or 24 hours per week, but in some cases 
by larger amounts than these, up to 5 hours per week. 





II—CONDITIONS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
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General.—The outstanding features of 1926 were a 
substantial increase in production, notably in coal, steel 
and iron, and (for the greater part of the year) in metal- 
lurgical manufactures and several other lines of indus- 
try, with the marked exceptions of the wheat-growing, 
sugar beet, and wine crops, which all showed substantial 
declines on the year ; a cataclysmic fall in the purchas- 
ing value of the franc, followed by an equally disturbing 
recovery to practically the same level, with a conse- 
quent diserganisation of prices in every branch of 
industry ; a state of artificial prosperity; a period of 
panic on the Bourse, due to the sudden fall of the 
franc to 50 per cent. of its previously depreciated value, 
followed by another period of equal unsettlement dur- 
ing its oscillations pending practical stabilisation ; 
general stringency of credit; absence of unemployment 
during three-parts of the year to such an extent that 
systematic recruiting of unskilled foreign labourers 
to a total of over 1,500,000 was necessary, followed by 
widespread closing down, half-time or reductions of 
staff in many industries; a sudden realisation by the 
nation of the need of abandonment of party politics, 
followed by the installation of a non-party Ministry, 
with power to legislate by decree and initiate drastic 
measures for financial salvation. 

Trade and Production.—French exports during 1926 
had a total value of 59,534,649,00of and a total tonnage 
of 32,429,146 tons, an increase of 13,779,716,000f in 
value and of 2,042,029 tons in weight. Imports had 
a total value of 59,514,725,o00of and a tonnage of 
45,513,430 tons, representing an _ increase’ of 
15,419,363,000f in value and a decrease of 1,929,820 
tons in weight. The output of steel and iron totalled 
8,386,000 tons of steel (as against 7,415,000 tons in 
1925) and 9,393,000 tons of iron (against 8,472,000 
tons). The output of coal for the first 11 months was 
over 48,000,000 tons. Railway receipts, comprising 
the State lines, those of the Alsace-Lorraine system 
and of the five private companies, were 12,835,249,000f, 
as against 9,937,250,000f in 1925. The textile industry 
benefited appreciably from the export premium secured, 
owing to the drop in the value of the franc during the 
first nine months of the year, but afterwards suffered 
a considerable slowing down as French quotations 
approximated more closely to world prices. 


1925. The beet sugar crop was also much below that 
of the previous year. The yield from the wine har- 
vest totalled, in round figures, 40,000,000 hectolitres, 
as against 60,000,000 in 1925, which will enable part 
at least of the exceptionally large accumulated stocks 
to be liquidated. 


Commodity Prices.—The index figure at the end ot 
December, 1926 (100 representing corresponding prices 
in 1914), was returned as 649, as against 646 at the 
end of 1925 and 854 in July, 1926. The index figure 
for retail prices in Paris was returned at the end ot 
December as 599, against 463 at the end of 1925, and 
389 in 1924. 

Money and Stocks.—The Bank of France’s rate, 
which stood at 6 per cent. at the end of 1925, was 
raised on July 31st to 74 per cent., and brought back to 
64 per cent. on December 16. Interest rates on short- 
term Government bonds were simultaneously reduced. 
The rate of exchange, which closed 1925 at 129-73) 
soared in July to 246.25, but by the end of the yeat 
had been brought back to 122.58. The maximum legal 
limit of advance by the Bank of France to the State, 
which stood at 38,500,000,o00f on December 31, 1925: 
was reduced to 36,500,000,000f in December, when the 
Government simultaneously paid off the annual statu- 
tory 2,000 millions of its indebtedness. The total note 
issue, the legal authorised maximum of which remained 
at 58,500,000,o00f, amounted at the end of the year te 
51,085,133,000f, as compared with 57,258,267,000f on 
the previous August 5th. 

Public Finance.—The total revenue for the year from 
‘‘normal and permanent resources’? amounted [0 
38,347,506,000f (as compared with an estimated 
revenue, shown by the Budget passed at the end of the 
fourth month of the financial year, of 3714981739468), 
to meet estimated expenditure of 3713381 309)202- 
After allowing for extraordinary expenditure necess' 
tated by the Riff and Syrian campaigns, and not wholly 
provided for in the Budget, it is expected that the 
financial year will result in a surplus of about 15° 
millions. The total revenue was 9,989,558,200f more 
than in 1925. The balance figures were appreciably 
modified in their relation to Budget revenue estimates 
by the transfer during the year of the receipts from the 


tobacco monopoly to the new Caisse d’Amortissemen' 
for the reduction of the floating debt, and by the over 
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lapping of an appreciable amount of revenue uncol- 


ring the previous year. 
wei. Faas brief term as Finance Minister, 
MM. Doumer, Péret, and Caillaux successively held 
the post during the first seven months of the year. All 
effective effort to replace the national finances on a 
sound footing was rendered impossible, however, 
by party divisions. 

The succeeding Herriot Government was succeeded 
in turn by a Government of National Union 
formed by M. Poincaré. The result is seen 
in a really balanced Budget, the creation of a per- 
manent sinking fund organisation (safeguarded by its 
legal incorporation in the Constitution as an autono- 
mous entity, independent of the Government), the con- 
solidation of a substantial portion of the floating debt, 
the enfranchisement of the Treasury, the arrest of im- 
prudent further borrowing, and serious steps towards 
stabilising the franc. 





GERMANY. 

Currency and Credit.—The currency situation de- 
veloped normally. Owing to slack conditions in in- 
dustrv and trade the demand for commercial credit 
was small. The Reichsbank’s discount portfolio de- 
clined heavily during the first part of the year, and in 
the whole year moved from 1,915 million marks to 
1,828} million marks. Interest rates heavily declined, 
and short-term credit was superabundant. Reichsbank 
circulation rose from 2,960 million marks to 3,7354 
million marks, total circuiation from 5,206 millions to 
5,799.8 millions. The withdrawal of rentermarks from 
circulation continued, the total in circulation on De- 
cember 31, 1926, being 1,171.8 million marks, or go8.4 
million marks less than when the liquidation of the 
Rentenbank began. The Reichsbank’s gold reserve in- 
creased from 1,208 to 1,831 million marks. The bank’s 
discount rate was several times reduced, and at the 
end of the year was 5 per cent., as against 9 per cent. 
at the beginning, the rate for advances being 7 per 
cent., aS against 11 per cent. 

Public Finances.—The stagnation in trade which 
prevailed early in the year had relatively small effect 
upon the yield of income and other direct taxes, and 
Customs and other leading indirect taxes yielded more 
than was estimated. Various causes—in particular, 
provision for unemployment relief and productive emer- 
gency works—compelled the submission of a Supple- 
mentary Budget for 1926-27, whereby the total esti- 
mate of expenditure was increased from 7,600 to 8,400 
million marks, of which 573 million marks were to be 
covered by loan. The total sum to be raised by !oan 
under the 1926-27 Budgets, including provision for a 
deficit of 294 million marks on the original Budget, 
and for a loan to the Railroads Corporation, was 966 
million marks. The Budget estimate of expenditure 
In 1927-28 is 8,500 million marks, whereof 2,645 mil- 
lions are for subventions to States and municipalities. 
The Ordinary Budget for 1927-28 balances; the Extra- 
ordinary shows a deficit of 5014 million marks, to be 
covered by loan. The Reparations liability falling 
Within the financial year is 1,778 million marks, as 
against 1,310 million marks in the preceding year. 
In the first nine months of the financial year 1926-27 
taxation yielded 5,293 million marks out of 6,685 mil- 
lion marks estimated for the twelve months. The Re- 
public’s debt declined during the year from 2,413 
million marks to (November) 2,200 million marks. 

Prices and Wages.—The official wholesale prices in- 
dex moved from 139.5 in December, 1925, to 137.1 in 

ecember, 1926. Food products rose considerably, in 
Particular rye; textiles fell considerably. The whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods continued to de- 
cline, and in December (official index) were 42.3 per 
cent. higher than in 1913. The cost-of-living index 
'ose from 141.2 to 144.3. Rents were restored to 
around the pre-war level; but with certain exceptions, 
ofeial control of rents and rationing of dwellings were 
maintained. The upward movement of wages slack- 
— off. The average skilled wage in November, 
926, was 46.31 marks, against 45.96 marks one year 
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before; average unskilled wage, 34.27 marks, against 
33-90 marks. 

Agriculture.—Crops in many districts were damaged 
by heavy rainstorms, and the yield of cereals, though 
fairly satisfactory, was smaller than in 1925, which 
was a particularly good year. The sugar-beet crop 
was larger than that of the two preceding years, the 
potato crop much smaller :— 


Metric Tons (000’s omitted). 


1925. 1926. 
MMM, 554 vider docnmnnweceeake 23,217 .. 2,598 
Mean nak ce ress aaancccadhe 8,063 . 6,406 
GUN tiatoccdsdeeds<cncwoawsde 5,585 .. 6,325 
 titncrnsdeeieeetenuh te 2,599 .. 2,463 
ia cade cabucancibebid 41,718 .. 30,521 
Sugar-Beet ....... sbaacewecoc 10,326 .. 10,495 


The food import duties were maintained against strong 
opposition. 

industry.—During the first months of the year the 
industrial situation was highly unsatisfactory. In the 
late winter of 1025-26 unemployment reached serious 
dimensions, and the summer witnessed only a moderate 
recovery, from 2,060,000 to 1,308,000. This was fol- 
lowed by a seasonal increase to 1,745,000 in December. 
The British strike gave a strong impulse to the de- 
pressed coal and iron industries, which greatly im- 
proved after April, and the improvement spread to 
other branches, all of which experienced a_ certain 
measure of recovery. The potash industry was dull, 
with declining saies. The engineering industries im- 
proved moderately, with the exception of the railway 
rolling stock branch, which continued depressed. Con- 
ditions in the electrical branch were very satisfactory. 
Textiles and the leather branch recovered remarkably 
late in the year. The paper industry was prosperous. 
The output of coal was 145 million tons, against 133 
million tons in 1925. Production of the heavy metal 
industries was (metric tons) :— 





1925. 1926. 
|g ce 10,176,699 .... 9,643,519 
UREN oak wcceeweoen 12,194,501 .... 12,341,636 


Rolling-mill products.. 10,246,076 10,276,082 


The movement in favour of industrial combination and 
‘rationalisation ’’ made great progress. Leading 
Western steel concerns formed a very powerful trust, 
under the domination of which smaller steel trusts were 
created in Central Germany and in Silesia. 

Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade was satisfactory. A 
balance was nearly attained between imports and 


exports :— 
(Millions of Marks.) 
Imports. Exports. 
BED os sone nce eeenscensiee 10,769 ...... 10,097 
WME sisieccacseccccacacses TS TID oo nee 8,838 
19ZE.cccccess Sieesececes 10,565 ...... 9,854 





Stock Exchange.—The Bourses were extraordinarily 
active and firm. With occasional slight reactions, 
stocks rose during the whole year, and many leading 
papers appreciated by between 200 and 500 per cent. 
The average quotation value of all stocks on the Berlin 
Bourse rose during the year from 70.9 per cent. of the 
nominal value to 168.4 per cent. Native fixed interest 
securities of all classes also rose. 





ITALY. 
Foreign Trade.—Excluding precious metals and 
reparations, figures for 1926 and previous years were 
as follows :— 


(In Millions of Lire.) Excess o/ 
Imports Over 

Imports. Exports. Exports. 
1909-13 e@eeeeerseeeese 3,419 ee 2,212 ee 1,207 
1920 .....cceeecceeee+» 26,822 .. 11,744 .. 15,048 
1921 ....cececccccsceee 16,926 .. 8279 .. 8,647 
WOO 66st ccecccives esse 15,765 .. 9,302 .. 6,463 
errr ovcece 17,189 .. 11,086 .. 6,103 
DUNC 66060 eeseevewecne 19,388 14,318 .. 5,070 
BO icceeccenecas esses 26,173 18,276 .. 17,897 
1925 (Jan. to Nov.) .... 23,710 .. 16497 .. 17,213 
1926 ( ,, »» ) «eee 23,694 .. 16,750 . 6,994 


From 1922 onwards there was an_ interrupted in- 
crease in total and per capita volume of trade until 
1926, when the figures became almost stationary. 
In the face of the convulsive movement of the lira 
(the official exchange of gold go/ng from 478 per 
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cent. in January to 586 in August and then back again 
to 436 in December) the steadiness of foreign trade 
is very remarkable. The adverse commercial balance 
for 1926 can be estimated at a somewhat lower level 
than in the preceding year. 

Crops.—Production was higher than the pre-war 
and post-war averages, though inferior to 1925 :— 

(In Thousands of Tons.) 


Average. Average. 

1909-13. 1916-25. 1925. 1926. 
Wheat .......... 4,9898 .. 4,9164 .. 6,5548.. 6,015-0 
BEMEED  Snccccocen 2.5486 .. 2,293°7 .. 2,692°4.. 2,795°7 
BMD scc6ceeesnns 4750 5246 .. 629°4.. 665°6 
Grapes .......... 7,0966 .. 62639 .. 7,1434.. 5,974-9 
Cocoons .......- 408 .. oe a 40°6.. 413 
Potatoes ...... .- 16548 .. 1,745°7 .. 2,187°7.. 2311-0 
Hemp ..ce0nc0%- 83:5 .. 84-7 .. 123°9.. 121-2 


Grapes were an exception to the general rule owing 
to the ravages of the phylloxera and the time taken by 
the replanting of vines. 

Industry.—Imports of coal increased in the first 
eleven months, from 7,833,975 toms in 1925 to 
8,593,068 tons in 1926, in spite of the British strike. 
The consumption of electrical energy increased in the 
first nine months from 4789 millions ettowatt-hours 
to 5,340 ettowatt-hours. Production of pig-iron, 
which progressed unchecked from 6,132.1 tons in 
1921 to 48,179.9 in 1925, increased further to 48,833-9 
in the first eleven months of 1926. Steel production, 
however, after rapidly rising from 70,043.3 tons in 
1921 to 178,553.2 in 1925, reached only 149,368.4 
tons in the first eleven months of 1926. Raw cotton 
imports (eleven months) decreased from 2,243,122 
tons in 1925 to 2,196,900 tons in 1926; unwashed 
wool imports increased from 267,286 to 384,670 tons; 
washed wool from 40,619 to 50,223; raw jute de- 
creased from 434,861 to 396,083. Artificial silk ex- 
ports increased in the first eleven months from 7,950.5 
tons to 10,088.8 tons. Goods carried by the State rail- 
ways in the first six months were 32.5 million tons, 
against 31.1 millions in the corresponding period of 
1925. The ships launched increased from 60,000 
dead-weight tons in 1923 to 74,000 in 1924, 126,000 
in 1925, and 125,426 in the first nine months of 1926. 
The number of unemployed reached a minimum of 
79,678 in July and a maximum of 148,821 in Novem- 
ber. The average monthly number of declared failures, 
which was 617 in 1913 and decreased rapidly during 
the war to a minimum of 47 in 1918, increased to 53 
iN 1920, 149 in 1921, 305 in 1922, 474 in 1923, 607 in 
1924, 602 in 1925, and 655 in 1926. The revaluation 
of the lira does not seem, as yet, to have had any 
remarkable effect. 

Prices and Wages.—Various indices are shown :— 

Prices and WAGES. 


| 





Sstes ~ hol Pp up + 

S25 Sli 3|Wholesale Prices.) 264 s ya 

ase ss }—————| 328 522 

. 23'o 30 2 In | In 2 Eo |§-5.2|\Wages 

‘aS3Sle°sa! Paper | Gold | 523 OF 8 

BeA5I4 | Lire. | Lire. | & x 
1913.....| 100 | 100 100 ~~ 100 100 100 | 100 
1922 ....| 729 | 409 5293 | 1294 | 1884 488) 512 
1923....| 707 | 421-2) 5358 | 1272 | 1867 487| 477 
1924 ....| 737 | 443-4) 553-5 | 1248 | 1808 512) 480 
1925 .. | 771 | 4858) 6462 | 1330 | 1550 598 534 
1926 ....| 717 | 500-7| 6544 | 1314 | 15:29 | 654 | 571 





Savings.—The increase in the cost of living is 
perhaps the principal cause of the stagnation of the 
deposits in the Postal Saving State Bank, which were 
10,342.3 million lire at December 31, 1926, against 
10,617.6 million at the end of 1925. 

Money and Stocks.—The official rate of discount 
remained fixed at 7 per cent.; the prolongation rates 
for 5 per cent. Consols decreased from 7.50 per cent. 
in December, 1925, to 5.50 in July, 1926, increasing 
again to 6.50 in December; while the rate for in- 
dustrial securities remained more or less fluctuating 
all the year round between 7 and 9 per cent., with a 
tendency for money to become more abundant toward 
the end of the year owing to the great decrease of 
Stock: Exchange commitments. From a Stock Ex- 
change point of view, the past year was bad. Accord- 


ing to the Bachi index number (basis 1913 = 100) 
the general index number was 530.8 at the end of 
1925. It fluctuated somewhat wildly between January 
wnd August, 1926, then sloping down uninterruptedly 
and touching bottom at the end of December at 357, 3, 

Public Finance.—The surplus of 417.2 million lire 
in the fiscal year from July, 1924, to June, 1925, was 
followed by a new surplus of 2,268.4 million lire jn 
the fiscal year 1925-26. Public internal debts, after 
having risen to 95.144 million lire at June 30, 
decreased 90.547 at June 30, 
and to 84.485 million lire at December 31, 1926. 


1923, 


steadily to 1925, 


RUSSIA (U.SS.R.). 


1926 is noteworthy in the history of the Union for 
the display of opposition to the Government by an 
important group of Communists headed by Trotsky, 
Kameneff and Zinovieff. The difference centred largely 
on the peasant question. The grain harvest in 1925 
amounted to 70 million tons ; the estimated 1926 harvest 
is 75 million tons, of which 14 million tons are anti- 
cipated to be sold by the peasants largely to the official 
grain purchasing organisations. About one-sixth of 
these 14 million tons will be available for export. The 
Ukraine, an important export area, had not such a 
good crop as in 1925. Imports from abroad, which 
are the peasants’ sole possibility of securing at reason- 
able price the article he requires, are, in the absence 
of foreign credit, limited by the value of exports. 

The figures of trade via the Western frontier, 
January to September, were as follows :— 

———Exports. _ —- Imports. 

Thousands Thousands 

Tons. of Roubles. Tons. of Roubles. 

Jan. Sept., 1925.. 4,463,774 .. 388,567 .. 1,388,901 .. 456,015 

» 9»  1926.. 5,003,601 .. 424,620 .. 1,024,212 .. 479,426 
The chervonetz, which theoretically maintains its gold 
value, continues to depreciate internally, and it has an 
internal value only. It is worth now about 16 in place 
of 10 roubles to the £. This internal depreciation 
scems likely to continue. Most observers appear to be 
agreed that the economic position in Russia in 1926 
approximated to its peak of development under present 
conditions. Only a drastic step in regard to debt re- 
cognition comparable with the introduction in 1921 by 
Lenin of the New Economic Policy will make further 
progress attainable. 

The heavy industries continue to make little improve- 
ment, and the railways to show a deficit. The output 
of fuel presents a brighter aspect, and both coal 
and petroleum are now approaching the pre-war figure. 
The general wholesale trade of the country continues 
as to two-thirds in the hands of co-operative societies ; 
the private trader clings to about one-third of the total 
retail trade in the large towns. 

The estimated State revenue for 1926-7 shows an 
increase of about 13 per cent. over the previous year. 
Short-term loans now amount in all to 600 million 
roubles. 

Speaking generally, the events of the year cannot be 
viewed with satisfaction. Occasional evidences of a 
change of policy appeared from time to time, as in the 
credit and trade negotiations with Germany and the 
efforts to arrive at an understanding with France, but 
these were offset by less happy omens which threatened 
the efforts made by the more far seeing of the Soviet 
leaders to arrive at an understanding with Western 
Europe and America. 








POLAND. 

Agriculture and Industry.—The crops were less 
satisfactory than in the preceding year, the rye yield 
being only 86.7 per cent. of that of 1925, wheat 5° 
per cent., barley 95.7 per cent., and oats 99.7 per cent. 
The situation of the rural population improved, how- 
ever, as the rise in prices more than offset the decrease 
in yields. A marked improvement occurred in all 


branches of industry, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table :— 
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PropucTIioN for the First NinE Montus—(Thousand Tons). 

1925. 1926. 
seme ear ceeeeoe CE (eee 24,927 
se Sean ‘tebrnca ere 6958 .... 8110 
Tron Or€ ..scceeeeececcee 1680 .... 217'5 
Pig ifON seeeseeeeerecese B41 lk cee 227°3 
i nsiwaeil endian woe «= 8TH 

The number of unemployed fell from 311,000 to 

200,500. 


Finance.—For the first time in the history of the 
new Polish State, the Budget closed with a surplus 
of about 60 million zlotys. This improvement is re- 
flected in the statistics of Treasury notes in circula- 
tion. In 1925 the budgetary deficit was mainly covered 
by the issue of these notes, but in 1926 their amount 
decreased from 321 million zlotys at the end of July 
to 269 millions at the end of December. 

Foreign Trade.—The trade balance was favourable, 
the surplus of exports exceeding 400 million gold 
francs. Imports totalled 896 millions and exports 
1305.9 millions. The improvement, in comparison 
with 1925, Was due partly to a marked decrease in 
imports and partly to larger exports. 

Exchanges.—The zloty fluctuated considerably 
during the first half of the year. The dollar exchange 
declined from 9 at the beginning of the year to 7.67 
in March, rose subsequently to 11, and since August 
has been stable at 9. The reserve of the Polish Bank 
_ has shown a steady increase since May. The amount 
of foreign currencies held has increased from 53.4 
million gold zlotys at the end of May to 164.9 millions 
at the end of December. Together with gold (138.8 
millions), the reserve amounts to 303.7 million gold 
dotys, against a circulation of 592.6 millions. 





HOLLAND. 

General Conditions.—During 1926 a slight, but 
general improvement took place in trade and industry. 
The miners’ strike in England gave rise to an enhanced 
output of Dutch coal and an important traffic in the 
port of Rotterdam. The stabilisation—or quasi- 
stabilisation—of various currencies diminished foreign 
competition. Discouraging factors were the new im- 
port duties in Germany and the embargo on the import 
of fresh meat in England. 

Foreign Trade and Prices.—For the year 1926 im- 
ports and exports, in comparison with those of 1925, 
were as follows :— 


Quantity (in Tons of 1,000 Kg.) 





VALUE (in Million Guilders.) 
Import 

Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Balance. 

1926.. 28,346,900 .. 15,822,366 .... 2,441,9.. 1,749.2 .. 692.7 
1925.. 25,497,598 .. 12,336,238 .... 2,455,0.. 1,807,7 .. 647,3 


Index figures of wholesale prices for the year in 
comparison with former years were :— 


General Index-figure Foodstuffs 
(1913 = 100). Only. 
EE keenucthcudiacnmineds Ie oyeesews 160 
DP ésisstnebdthecaees ere 143 
bh ceiedeinn ore ES | aswewens 156 
TIES once eee 155 eaaeeas 155 
BOB secees Ripa caeite < 145 eae ensis 144 
Public Finance.—Receipts from direct taxes 


‘mounted to 489,251,350f, as against 464,076,700f for 
‘925. The increase is to be attributed in part to 
‘mproved business conditions and in part to increased 
mport duties. 

Money and Stocks.—Private discount rates varied 
Petween 2 and 34% per cent., and the quotation for 
Prolongation ’’—advance of money on stock col- 
lateral—moved between monthly averages of 2.395 per 
‘ent. and 3.883 per cent. The average for the year 
Was 2.91 per cent., against 2.87 per cent. in 1925. 
Bank rate remained unchanged during the whole of 
'926 on the level of 3} per cent. Issues of new capital 
“Mounted to 458,000,o00f, against 291,000,o00f in 
'925. Of the 1926 total 282,000,000f was raised for 
oreign account (62 per cent.), as against 140,000,000f 


— cent.) in 1925. The international aspect of the 
ey 





market in Holland has become more marked. 
he stock market was easy, and a slight reaction took 
a consequence of the reaction in price of 
roducts, especially rubber. 
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Shipping.—During 1926 the harbour traffic of the 
Port of Amsterdam totalled 3,199 ships of a tonnage 
of 7,700,543 tons, against 2,999 ships of a tonnage of 
6,581,463 tons in 1925. For the Port of Rotterdam 
the harbour traffic for 1926 totalled 14,548 ships, with 
a tonnage of 21,274,282 tons, against 11,099 ships, with 
a tonnage of 16,670,643 tons in 1925. ’ 


BELGIUM. 

Industry and Trade.—Industry and trade were slack 
during the first quarter of 1926, but production was 
later stimulated by the fall in the franc exchange and 
by the British coal strike. Notwithstanding some slow- 
ing down in certain industries, the situation at the end 
of 1926 was favourable. 

Propuction (Thousands Metric Tons). 


Coal. Pig-iron. 
BONO < <sc5<:0 acaviedeoscaonus 22,842 .... 2,485 
WO ooo 0 etiss sacs cae nese 23,133 .... 2,541 
Ty s66e0 55 0siis Fk trex 0K 25,320 .... 35,399 


Figures of pig-iron production are affected by the strike 
in the metallurgical works of the Charleroi region, 
which lasted from June 16, 1925, to February 24, 1926, 
and caused a loss of production of about 100,000 tons 
monthly. If allowance be made for the lower value of 
the franc, the visible balance of trade for the Belgian 
Luxemburg Union for 1926 showed an improvement :— 








1925. 1926. 
Imports (millions francs) .... 17,806 .... 23,000 
Exports " as 14,536 19,500 
Excess of imports over exports 3,270 ... 3,500 


Exchange and Prices.—The franc exchange, which 
had been pegged since October, 1925, at about 107f 
to £1, broke down on March 15, 1926, and fluctuated 
wildly during several months, reaching 238.50 on. 
July 12th. After July the situation improved, and by 
decree of October 25th a new monetary unit was 
created, the ‘‘ Belga,’’ equal to five Belgian francs, 
and having a gold parity of 35 Belga (175f) for sterling. 
The index of wholesale prices increased from 560 im 
January to 876 in July, and afterwards declined to 860 
in December (against 565 in December, 1925). 

Money and Stocks.—The discount rate of the 
National Bank of Belgium stood at 7 per cent. at the 
beginning of 1926; was increased to 7} per cent. on 
March 11th; reduced to 7 per cent. on April 23, 1926, 
and to 63 per cent. on January 12, 1927. Stock and 
share quotations had a downward tendency during 
the first part of 1926, but substantially improved’ 
during the last quarter. At the end of 1926 notes and 
deposits at the National Bank were covered by gold 
and gold exchange as to more than 50 per cent., against 
a legal minimum ratio of 40 per cent. ; 

Public Finance.—During the second half. of 1926 
drastic steps were taken to restore Belgian public 
finance to healthy conditions. On June 7th a special 
sinking fund for debt extinction was created. On 
July 16th Parliament delegated to the Executive,. 
for a period of six months, its legislative powers rela- 
tive to financial and monetary matters. By decree of 
July 31st, repayment of all internal Treasury bonds 
falling due until January 31, 1927, was suspended, and 
holders were offered instead preference shares of the 
National Railway Company (to which the Belgian State 
Railways have been given in lease for 75 years), bear- 
ing an interest of 6 per cent., paid by the State, and 
guaranteed against exchange fluctuations, in addition 
to a variable dividend out of profits. At the end of 
October a 7 per cent. stabilisation loan, amounting to 
$100,000,000, was issued abroad. The aggregate, 
ordinary and extraordinary, Budgets for the financial 
years 1926 and 1927 are estimated as follows (receipts 
include the yield from temporary taxation for the 
amortisation fund, but expenditure does not include the 
special grant to this fund) :— 





1926. 1927. 
Miln. Francs. Miln. Francs. 
TROGGIPUS cccccccccccicesccce FOP sc ceces f 


BGO vesees 
Excess of receipts........ 1,009 ........ 1,663 


Expenditure ......... 
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SPAIN. 


Public Fimance.—-During the second half of the year 
taxes have yielded 50 million pesetas more than in the 
same period of 1925. The ordinary Budget for those 
six months will show a deficit of about 125 millions, 
against 587 for the whole year 1925-26, 1.e., a 
reduction of 337 per annum. The Budget for 
1G27 (January 1st to December 31st) estimates a total 
expenditure of 3,139 million pesetas, against receipts 
for 3,073 millions, showing an initial deficit of 66 
millions, so that the definite wiping out of the chronic 
deficits may be in sight. The improvement in the 
economic outlook has permitted the adoption of the 
policy of converting the floating debt into funded debt, 
a wise step, since the total Treasury bonds amounted 
to 5,225 millions, a sum out of all proportion to the 
11,963 millions of funded debt. 

Money and Trade.—The total volume of foreign 
trade in the first nine months of 1926 shows little 
difference from 1925, but the unfavourable balance 
continues to decline, less owing to increased exports 
than to reduced imports, and is probably more than 
offset by invisible exports. We give the figures for 
the first nine months of the last three years :— 

(In Million Pesetas.) 





1924. 1925. 1926. 
Imports ........ 2.194 .. 1,700 .. 1,652 
Exports ....... . zal .. 1163 .. 1,180 


Balance .... — 873 .. — 537 .. — 472 


Bourse transactions were 3 per cent. under the volume of 
1925; while railway and bank stocks appreciated, there 
were considerable reductions in tobacco and explosive 
securities, but generally quotations were maintained. 
Capital issues amounted to 1,409 million pesetas, 155 
millions less than in 1925, but larger than in any other 
year since 1922. Bank clearings in Madrid amounted 
to 18,119 millions, against 14,137 in 1925, as a result 
of freer use of banking facilities. Business has been 
dull, but has maintained itself in encouraging fashion 
during the long process of liquidation, which seems 
to have come to an end. Mining and textile industries 
have had the worst experience, but the collieries were 
affected by the English strike. Prices are rising, 
the index for November being 188 for food and 185 
for industrial materials, as against a mean of 183 and 
183 respectively in 1925. 

Exchange.—At the beginnir of 1926 the £ was 
quoted at 34.58. In May and june the rate had risen 
to 29.65, but military disturbances produced a decline 
until December, when a new improvement was 
initiated. Notes in circulation have decreased by 106 
million pesetas during the year; the gold backing 
amounts to 57.20 per cent., and the metallic backing 
(including coined silver, which is legal tender in Spain, 
a bimetallist country) represents 72.76 per cent. of the 
note issue. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The year was marked by serious depression in trade 
and industry. Railway receipts were lower and un- 
employment increased. Federal, Cantonal and 
Municipal finance, however, further improved. The 
ordinary Budget of the Confederation for 1926 showed 
estimated expenditure 305,687,o0of, against revenue 
288,660,o00f, of which Customs yielded over 210 
millions. It is expected that, owing to the increased 
receipts of Customs and of the Stamp Duty, the esti- 
mated deficit of 17,027,000f will be reduced by several 
millions. The Budget for 1927 estimates expenditure 
at roughtly 324,000,o0of and revenue at 309,000,000f, 
leaving a deficit of 15,000,000f, which will be partly 
wiped out if the Government is authorised to increase 
the rates of the tax on bank coupons and of the Stamp 
duty. The improvement of late years is shown :— 

(Millions of Francs.) 
1913. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Total Deficit, ordinary 


and extraordinary Budget 77 .. 45.4... 216... 90 .. 178 


At the end of November, 1926, the total Debt of the 
Confederation was 2,169,470,000f (a reduction of 


86,650,185f in one year, or about ssof per head of 
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the population), and the Railway debt 2,600,000, o00f 
(an increase of nearly 120 millions). Railway revenye 
for 1926 was nearly 375,000,000f and _ expenditure 
270,000,000f. Traffic receipts were lower than in 1925 
but important economies—over 24 millions—were 
made on fuel and the wages bill owing to the develop. 
ment of the electrification programme; at the end of 
the year 1,052 km. out of a total of 2,882 had been 
electrified. The official discount rate remained up. 
changed at 34 per cent., while unofficial rates ogcij. 
lated between 2.7 and 34 per cent. The sterling ex. 
change, starting at 25.12f, reached 25.24 in March, 
and subsequently fluctuated between 25.14 and 25,10, 
closing at 25.14. Crops were very poor, the produce 
of agriculture reaching a value of only 1,436 millions, 
compared with 1,533 millions in 1925. The total 
exports were 1,836 million francs and imports 2,414 
millions, the adverse balance being 578 millions; the 
figures for 1925 were 2,633 and 2,038 millions, with an 
adverse balance of 595 millions. The index number 
of wholesale prices (August, 1914 = 100) was 171 in 
January, 158 in June and 157 in December; while 
that of retail prices (August, 1914 = 100) was 166 
in January, 162 in June and 161 in December. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


For the countries of the Danube basin the past year 
was largely a period of consolidation. The work 
of financial reconstruction undertaken by the League 
of Nations in Austria and in Hungary was brought to 
a successful conciusion, and the League Commissioners 
left Vienna and Buda-Pest at the end of June. A 
further step was the adoption of a scheme for the 
settlement of Bulgarian refugees by the Council of 
the League in September. ‘The co-operation of the 
Bank of England and the successful flotation of the 
Refugee Loan in November made it possible for work 
to be begun without delay. 

The budgetary situation in all these countries has 
shown considerable strength, and the fluctuations in 
foreign exchanges have been still further reduced. The 
variations in the London rate on these centres are 
shown in the following table :— 

ExcHanGE Rates in 1926. (Currency to £1.) 

















eal 

Place. ame Parity ning. End. Hgst.| Lt. 
cel sania cscs aa a 
Vienna ...+.....++.|Schilling | 34-884 34374) 34374 3460 34°31 
Prague .200.000.. .-| Crowns | .. | 1634) 1644, 1644) 1633 
Buda-Pest .......... Pengo | 27-82 27-70 | 27:77 | 2795 27-60 
Belgrade............ Dinar | .. | 2734| 2754 | 280 | 272 
DE <acseesaceseece Leva .. | 675 | 6734 | 750 | 640 
Bucharest .......... Lei .. 1,055 | 925 | 1,650 | 855 





Hungary introduced her new peng®é currency at the 
beginning of the year, and this, in common with Czech 
crowns and Austrian schillings, has remained virtu- 
ally stable throughout the vear. Of the Lower Danu- 
bian countries, Roumania is the only one where cur- 
rency fluctuations remain as a serious hindrance to 
traders. The difficulties of the period of transition to 
stable currency, however, still make themselves felt in 
greater or lesser measure. Unemployment is still rife 
in Austria, and has increased markedly in Czecho 
slovakia. On the other hand trade restrictions, which 
have done so much to limit production in this part 0 
Europe, are appearing slowly in their proper perspec 
tive, and there are signs that the network of com- 
mercial treaties, which has been enlarged during the 
year by the conclusion of agreements between Austria 
and Hungary and Hungary and Czechoslovakia, ma) 
weil prove the basis for some form of economic CO 
operation in the not too-distant future. Agriculture 
has had a rather uncertain year. Production in the 
North and West fell considerably short of the 1925 
level, though the previous year was certainly some 
thing of a record for post-war days :— 

(In Thousand Metric Tons.) 


Czechoslovakia. ——Austria.—7 

1925. 1926. 1925. = 
Wheat .......... 1,070 .. 971 .. 290 «- - 
IO “peaciecsees .. 1476 .. 1,263 .. 550 .«. - 
Batkey ccccccece . 1245 .. 1,118 .. 201 .. I 
 eceumiewauns 1,304 .. 1308 .. 388 .. 4 
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With the exception of Hungary, however, the situa- 


on was considerably better in the countries where 


tl ; : ; 
is the principal crop, while Roumania, the 





maize : 
largest cereal producer of all, actually enjoyed a record 
year. 
(In Thousand Metric Tons.) 

a 

| Roumania. | Hungary. | Yugoslavia. 

| 1925. | 1926. 1925.) 1926. | 1925. | 1926. 
Wheat w.s+-+e+--) 2851 | 3,018 1,951 | 1,883 | 2,140 | 1,944 
Barley ...++++++- 1,019 | 1.685 | 554 4993 395; 376 
BU epi anis 740 | 1159) 371| 347) 345 | 368 
Maize ..eeeeeeee 4,159 | 5,701 | 2,235 | 2,002 | 3,791 | 3,750 





The agricultural position was, in the main, moderately 

satisfactory, and this is the general impression of 

affairs in these States last year. There was no start- 

ling change : readjustment has been proceeding slowly 

rather than brilliantly, and if there was no substantial 

improvement, there was also no definite set-back. 
AUSTRIA. 

The situation in the Republic remains difficult. The 
number of unemployed, in particular, was considerably 
greater throughout 1926 than it was in the previous 
year, and no solution will be forthcoming until more 
markets are available for Austrian manufacturers. At 
the same time, her entry into the European steel kartel 
should make for stability in one of the most hardly 
tried of the industries of the country. The enforce- 
ment of the law relating to gold balance-sheets marks 
a further stage in the process of financial readjust- 
ment, while the spread of electrification cannot but 
strengthen the basis of her economic life. A considera- 
tion of Austrian foreign trade statistics brings out 
clearly the paramount need for markets. In the first 
ten months of the year imports amounted to 2,199 mil- 


lion schillings and exports to 1,368 million. This shows 
a marked falling off, as the following comparison of 


monthly averages shows :—- 
: (In Million Schillings.) 
1925. 1926. 
(Whole Year.) (Ten Months.) 
iirc cuneee . 2349 ...... 219:9 
WRN so Senos seescksawesews BPO co ccccs 136°8 
NGS sth anekesshisnes WOO. eseees 83:1 


It will be seen that, although the value of imports has 
fallen, that of exports has fallen even more. Austria’s 
invisible exports have, however, frequently been under- 
estimated. Vienna is regaining something of her old 
position as a clearing-house for South Central Europe : 
the number of foreign visitors is increasing, and her 
banks play a large and probably an increasing réle in 
the economic life of the Danubian lands. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Like most exporting countries, Czechoslovakia 
passed through a period of some difficulty. The in- 
dustrial and financial crisis in Germany, with which 
Commercial relations are most intimate, naturally acted 
as a restraining factor, and the consequences were 
only partially countered by the coal strike in Great 





Britain. The toreign trade balance shows some 
'mprovement as compared with that of 1925 :— 
(in Millions of Czech Crowns.) 

; 1925 1926. 
ONE vcisasacivesneesns 18,821 ...... 17,858 
BOE Sestcnkasensseenes 17,618 ...... 15,263 

Export surplus ...... es 1203 ...... 2,595 


While imports and exports have fallen in value, the 
*xport surplus has more than doubled. The rise in the 
humber of unemployed is a disquieting feature, though 
1926 witnessed the establishment of a national bank 
and considerable reforms in the Budget. A slight rise in 
the price of foodstuffs led to a small upward movement 
in the wholesale index number (in January, 966; in 

ecember, 978). Deposits and savings have shown an 


upward movement, while the amount involved in bank- 
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ruptcies remained much the same as in the previous 
year, though the number of insolvencies _ slightly 
increased. 

HUNGARY. 

The withdrawal of the Commissioner-General of the 
League at Buda-Pest coincided with the restoration of 
budgetary stability, and the last financial year closed 
with a surplus of 63 million gold crowns. The readjust- 
ment of the economic life of the country to the situa- 
tion which has followed the introduction of a stable 
currency has proceeded apace, though the relatively 
indifferent harvests have led to an increase in the 
adverse balance of trade. Imports for the first eleven 
months amounted to 744 million gold crowns, and 
exports to 672 million. The total volume of trade, 
however, has increased, and Hungary is agan profiting 
as a field for the foreign investor. 


RouUMANIA. 


The past year witnessed a marked increase in the 
volume of production in Rovumania. The harvest re- 
sults were the best of any post-war year, while the oil 
output—estimated at some 3.3 million tons—was 
approximately one million tons more than that of 1925, 
and constitutes a record in the history of the country. 
This has naturally had a marked effect already on the 
foreign trade position, as the following table of imports 
and exports for the first nine months shows :— 


(Millions of Lei.) 





1925. 1926. 

Exports ..cccccssees =e 20,316 ...... 27,854 
Imports .....see--eeee 22,329 2... 26,081 
Balance ........ —2013 ..... . + 1,773 


The complete returns for the year will probably give a 
much more favourable result, and it is abundantly clear 
that the import surplus of 1925 was changed into a 
handsome excess of experts last year. The continu- 
ance of exchange fluctuations, however,.acts as a 
hindrance to commerce, though an arrangement for 
the consolidation of the war debt to Italy marks a 
further step in the process of liquidation of outstand- 
ing obligations. 
JUGOSLAVIA, 

The past year was a period of continuous crisis in 
the internal political life of the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes; while in the economic sphere it 
may be regarded primarily as a period of transition. 
The harvest results were not equal to those of the pre- 
vious year, and the resultant fall in purchasing power 
was felt to the ful! by those industries of the country 
which had grown up during the period of currency in- 
lation. The quantity of goods exported shows a 
certain increase, though the fall in prices led to a set- 
back in the value figures. For the first nine months 
of the year imports stood at 5,669 million dinars and 
exports at 5,580 million. The export-surplus of 1925 
was thus transformed into a slight excess of imports, 
though the complete figures for the year are expected 
to show a small balance on the right side. Meanwhile 
economies have been effected in the State administra- 
tion, and the reduction in Government expenditure 
should help the country forward in the process of re- 
adjustment to more stable currency conditions. 

BULGARIA. 

The principal feature of interest in the economic life 
of Bulgaria last year was the adoption of the League 
scheme for the settlement of refugees. The introduc- 
tion of modern ideas as to the réle of the central bank, 
together with a careful control of expenditure, which 
were two essential features of the League scheme, 
will certainly help the country forward to more normal 
conditions. The foreign trade position improved 
noticeably during the year. In the first ten months 
imports stood at 4,929 million leva, with exports at 
4,827 million. This represents a considerable reduc- 
tion in the unfavourable balance of trade as compared 
with the previous year. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 
DENMARK. 
At the beginning of January the sterling quotation in 


Copenhagen was 19.60 kr to the £, against 26.82 kr a 
year earlier. In the course of the year the krone 
reached par, the sterling rate at the end of the year 
being 18.19 kr, and as from January 1, 1927, the gold 
bar standard, corresponding to that in force in England, 
has been introduced. 
The balance of trade was as follows :— 
Jan.—Nov., 1925. Jan.-Nov., 1926. 
K Kr 


r. . 
-- 1,927,000,000 .... 1,465,000,000 
1,825,000,000 1,389,000,000 


- Excess of imports.... 102,000,000 .... 76,000,000 


The visible balance has thus been somewhat more 
favourable than during 1925. During the 11 months 
exports of bacon totailed 170,700,000 kilos, as against 
176,600,000 kilos during the corresponding period of 
1925; of butter 120,900,000 kilos, against 111,300,009 
kilos; and of eggs 38,700,000 score against 
37,800,coo score. The total value of the agricul- 
tural exports is calculated at 1,058,000,000 kr, against 
1,364,000,000 kr, a reduction of just over 20 per cent. 
On October 6th the Minister of Finance presented his 
report on the State accounts for 1925-26 and the 
Budget for 1927-28. For 1925-26 receipts aggregated 
382,700,000 kr, against total expenditure 381,600,000 
kr, leaving a surplus of 1,100,000 kr. On capital 
account receipts amounted to 284,800,000, against 
expenditure 290,500,000, or an excess of expenditure 
of 5,700,000 kr. The total excess of expenditure over 
income was thus 4,600,000 kr, or about 16,000,000 kr 
less than originally estimated. In the course of the 
year the National Debt was reduced from 1,259,800,000 
kr to 1,200,700,000 kr. For 1927-28 current income 
has been estimated at 341,600,000, and current expendi- 
ture at 340,200,000 kr. Important amendments will be 
proposed later for the purpose of reducing expenditure 
in accordance with the new Government's programme. 


REED dccceseses 
Exports .... 


e@ecrsecece eeee 


Norway. 

The salient feature of the economic life of 1926 was 
the sharp appreciation of the krone, which at the begin- 
ning of the year stood at about 23.80 to the 4, and 
after a period of stability of nearly four months at 
22.20, suddenly leapt up to 18.80. The period of 
stability was made possible through the regulating 
influence of the Norges Bank, but circumstances beyond 
its control forced the bank to give up the policy of 
control. The reduction of wages in home and export 
industry did not counterbalance the effects of the rise 
in the value of the krone, the general decrease of prices 
on the world market and the setback inflicted by lock- 
outs and strikes. The British coal dispute, however, 
brought about a veritable boom on the freight markets. 
The fisheries increased their take, but net earnings were 
below last year’s figures. Bank rate was increased 
from 5 to 6 per cent. in January, but dropped by stages 
to 44 per cent. At the turn of the year the money 
market was very easy, with abundance of unemployed 
capital. The joint-stock banks had a quiet year, but 
despite the exceptional abundance of money and the 
decreased demand for credit facilities, most of them 
will probably be able to maintain dividends on the same 
level as in 1925. Serious efforts have been made to 
reduce State expenditure. The cost-of-living index 
dropped from 234 to 215, but unemployment increased 
steadily, especially during the autumn months. 


SWEDEN. 

1926 was a year of recovery. Stock prices advanced 
steadily, the net increase in the value of the stocks 
quoted on the Stockholm Stock Exchange amounting 
to 294 million kr, against an increase of 270 millions 
in 1925 and 303 million kr in 1924. The money market 
was firm, with slightly reduced rates during the first 
half of the year, followed by a stiffening tendency 
during the second half. The official discount rate 
remained unchanged at 4} per cent. Industrial produc- 


tion was at somewhat high levels, the production index 
standing at 108, against 106 in 1925, 103 in 1924, and 
The labour market was peaceful. 


86 in 1923. The 


SSS SS 





Snare, 
paper-pulp industry had a remarkably good year, with 
a 10 per cent. larger export than in 1925, while the 
paper industry increased its export by 6 per cent, The 
production and export of timber declined, but prices 
advanced during the latter part of the year. Iron ore 
export was affected by the British coal stoppage. The 
harvest was satisfactory, with a crop value of 1,168 
million kr, ir comparison with an average for the foyr 
years 1922-1925 of 1,135 million kr. 


FINLAND. 

The return to a gold standard on January 1, 1926, 
nas not adversely influenced the economic life of Fin. 
land. Foreign trade statistics for the year 1926 show 
a surplus of imports over exports amounting to 25.3 
million marks, imports being valued at 5,659.6 millions. 
M. Ryti, Governor of the Bank of Finland, estimates 
that the gross production of Finnish industry is now 
43 per cent., and the net production 57 per cent., higher 
than in 1913. The harvest of 1926 was favourable, on 
the whole; the gross value of the total agricultural pro- 
duction for the year has been estimated at 11,200 
million marks (compared with 10,850 millions in 1924 
and 11,500 millions in 1925), and the net value at 
6,200 million marks (compared with 6,100 millions in 
1924 and 6,500 millions in 1925). Exports of butter 
aggregated 13,212 tons (as against tons in 
1925), and cheese 2,887 tons (against 3,712 tons in 
1925), these quantities being considerably in advance 
of pre-war figures. The figures available for the 
period January-November, 1926, show a steady increase 
in exports of the most important classes of goods. 
The expectation of a reduction in Bank rate was not 
fulfilled, owing to continued stringency in the money 
market. On September 11, 1926, a loan was concluded 
with an American consortium, amounting to 15 million 
dollars, with interest at 6} per cent. No material 
change has occurred in the index number of the cost 
of living. The building trade remains active. 
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THE NEW BALTIC STATES. 


In addition to a bad harvest, the fall in the inter- 
national prices of agricultural products, together with 
the policy of credit restriction practised by the Govern- 
ments, led during 1926 to a marked fall in home prices 
in the new Baltic countries. The reduction of the 
purchasing power of the agricultural community was 
reflected in the industrial situation. However, it would 
seem that the position is now adjusting _ itself. 
Prices are now approaching world level, and a 
decrease in imports has assisted the trade balance. 
Politically, the most important factor has been the 
attempt of Russia to negotiate fresh treaties. In 
Lithuania, in December last, a bloodless revolution was 
followed by the assumption of power by the Peasant 
party. 

ESTHONIA. 


The Financial Committee of the League of Nations 
has approved in principle of the raising of a foreign 
lean, provided that the currency is established on 4 
gold exchange standard, and the Bank of Esthonia re- 
organised and relieved of the existing frozen credits, 
which are to be transferred to a new Central Mortgage 
Bank. The financial situation is not unstable, since 
the Budget is balanced and the note circulation has 
not expanded unduly; but it is desired to enable the 
Bank of Esthonia to control more effectiy ely the credit 
policy of the country, and to deal with the difficult 
agricultural situation, which is aggravated by the high 
rates of interest resulting from the credit stringency. 
Foreign trade returns show some improvement :— 


(In Million Est. Marks.) 

1925. 1926. 
9,665 9,637 
9,655 .... 9,556 


TORU 55 ck dws ne'nece ss eoccce 
Imports ....... 


Balance......c.cee- cess Ue aeee a 


The signature of a commercial treaty between Great 


Britain and Esthonia has resulted in increased trade 


between the two countries. 
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LATVIA. 

The harvest was bad, especially that of rye and flax, 
in spite of Government assistance, but dairy-farming 
and industry have shown a slight improvement. Money 
stringency has added to the difficulties, and the value 
of bills protested has risen from 35 million lats in 1925 
to 4g million Jats in 1926. On the other hand, the 
adverse balance of trade has been reduced from 
100 million lats in 1925 to 59 million lats for the first 
eleven months of 1926, imports having fallen from 
280 million lats to 230 million lats. The rate of ex- 
change has thus been maintained without any serious 
loss of foreign currency reserves. The budget position 
is comparatively satisfactory, though a small deficit 
is anticipated for the year. 

LITHUANIA. 

The comparative failure of the rye crop, in addition 
to the fall in the prices of agricultural produce, has 
created a difficult situation. The flax and potato crops 
were good, but there is ar increasing tendency to 
abandon arable in favour of dairy farming. These 
factors, together with the credit policy now in force 
and the high Customs duties, have reduced the volume 
of imports :— 

(In Million Lits.) 


1925. 1926. 

EXports .ccccccecccece ME essen oo 253 
Imports ..00..0ceeccees MOO 4eceeres 241 
Balance....cesess DO seeeesee +12 


The financial situation is obscure, owing to the com- 
plicated system of accounting. Steps were taken 
shortly before the revolution to simplify these methods, 
and a surplus is reported up to the end of 1926. The 
new Government has been well received. 


B.—BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CANADA. 


Trade and Industry.— The yvear 1926 has seen the im- 
provement in the economic position of Canada, which 
began to gather momentum in the autumn of 1925 as 
the result of an abundant crop, carried progressively 
forward until the close of the year found business con- 
ditions in a better state than at any parallel date since 
the war. The crops fell short of the superlative yield 
of 1925, but more than ample compensation has been 
found in a record newsprint production, a steady ex- 
pansion of many lines of manufacturing activity, an in- 
creased flow of wealth from the mines, and the be- 
ginning of a number of important new enterprises, not- 
ably in the field of hydro-electric power. The volume 
of new construction exceeded any recorded since the 
war. There was a steady demand for labour of all 
kinds, wages were maintained at a satisfactory level, 
and strikes were practically unknown. The coal mines 
and the iron and steel plants, which had been experienc- 
ing great difficulty, profited enormously by the British 
coal strike, and the acute industrial depression which 
Prevatied in Nova Scotia was measurably relieved. On 
the other hand, the industrial struggle in Britain im- 
paired the purchasing power of the British working 
classes, always heavy consumers of Canadian farm pro- 
duce. Despite the fall in the price of raw silver, which 
's affecting adversely the fortunes of silver mines in the 
— and other fields, Canada’s mineral production 

}26 Is provisionally estimated at a new “ record ”’ 
Value of $242,886,000, which is a gain of 7.1 per cent. 
over the total for 1925. 

Of the basic natural industries, lumbering had the 
_ satisfactory record owing to the increasing use of 

stitutes for wood in building construction and a 
feeble export demand from Europe. But more pulp- 
Wood than ever was consumed by the pulp and paper 
= The salmon pack on the Pacific coast has been 
net, but the fishermen of the Maritime provinces, 
oe their catches have been good, complain of 

inadequacy of the prices realised. Manufacturing 


industry has not been uniformly prosperous, but the 
cotton mills, the farm implement, furniture, motor, and 
rubber factories have ali had a gcod year, and are well 
satisfied both with their returns and their future pros- 
pects. There has been a steady continuance of the pro- 
cess of business consolidation and mergers, and some 
of the most important combinations took place in the 
distributing trades. In the last Budget there were but 
minor tariff changes. Both the great railway systems 
have profited by the genera) betterment in business ; 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has had one of the best 
years in its history, and the Canadian National, whose 
net earnings will exceed 45 million dollars, will for the 
first time be able to meet out of them its obligations to 
the public. 


Crops.—The wheat crop, estimated at 406 million 
bushels, and valued at 4424 million dollars, shows a 
decline of 54 million bushels in volume, and 163 million 
dollars in value, and the aggregate value of the field 
crops of 1926, placed at $1,065,822,000, is less by 874 
million dollars than the 1925 figure. The season was 
favourable for dairying, but the returns from the in- 
dustry were smaller, owing to the drop in prices. Live 
stock prices remain unsatisfactory, and during the St 
Lawrence navigation season exports of Canadian cattle 
to Britain fell to 75,550 head, as compared with 106,122 
head in 1925. 


Foreign Trade.— Provisional estimates place the total 
value of the Dominion’s foreign trade at $2,324,015,408, 
an increase of 220 and 400 million dollars respectively 
over the aggregates for 1925 and 1924. In the twelve 
months ended November 30th imports from the United 
Kingdom were valued at 164 million, and exports at 
486 million dollars. The corresponding figures for the 
United States were 666 and 470 million dollars. 

Finance.-—The financial structure of the country in 
terms of purchasing power is strong. This is reflected 
ina marked increase in investments in securities and life 
insurance, and in savings, savings deposits hav- 
ing increased about 7o million dollars during the year. 
All attractive offerings of securities have been easily 
absorbed in the domestic market. The Federal re- 
venues have shown remarkable resiliency, and _ their 
vield for the first eight months of the current fiscal year, 
at $273,062,000, shows a gain of 15 million dollars, the 
greatest increase being in the Customs returns. In the 
same period ordinary expenditure is lower by 7 million 
dollars, and a Budget surplus seems assured. On 
November 3oth last the national debt stood at 
$2,344,000,000, as compared with $2,383,000,000 on 
November 30, 1925. 


Prices.—The wholesale price index has shown a dis- 
tinct downward tendency. According to a preiiminary 
estimate of the Bureau of Statistics, the general index 
number for the year will be about 156, as compared 
with 160.3 in 1925. The only checks in the downward 
movement were in April and July, but in December the 
index stood at 150.5 as compared with 163.8 in January. 
Continuous stock market activity was reflected in the 
steadily upward tendency of security prices. On 
January 1, 1927, the index number of the 25 best-selling 
industrial and public utility stocks was 216.4, as com- 
pared with 163.2 on January 1, 1926. 





AUSTRALIA. 


Production.—A dry spring towards the end of 1925 
somewhat affected agricultural production, especially 
wheat and dairying, but widespread rains fell in time to 
assure good average results. The wheat crop reached 
113,443,304 bushels, compared with 164,558,734 in 
1925 (an exceptional figure) and 124,993,271 in 1923- 
24. The estimate for the present season is placed as 
high as 165,000,000 bushels. The wool clip was very 
heavy, being officially estimated at 788,676,900 Ibs, or 
2,377,866 bales. Prices were lower than last year, the 
average per bale being £21 14s gd, compared with 
£33 138 10d in 1924-25. Butter production was esti- 
mated at 278,000,000 Ibs ; 97,899,700 Ibs were exported, 
of which 82,487,300 came to this country. 
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Trade.—Foreign trade figures showed a slight falling 
off compared with last year :— 


Imports. Exports. 
£ 


to the previous year’s figures. The present season 
however, is a very favourable one and with an improv. 
ing market at home little pessimism is felt in the 
Year. Fs Dominion. 
UD1S .ccceceeseeeee 79,749,653 .... 78,571,769 
1923-24.......2--0. 140,618,293 .... 119,487,164 
1924-25....cceeccee 157,143,296 .... 162079,692 
1925-26. eerveestecce 151,558,000 eee 148,419,000 


FOREIGN TRADE of NEw ZEALAND. 
(Million £’s.) 























emcee sae ees ——— 
The United Kingdom took £61,061,765, and supplied ee 195 | 1926, 
£65,964,324 worth of goods; the U.S.A. took | Wore vu ar | bs | ae | BF |B: 
£:12,953,426 and supplied £31,443,482. The chief _ 


exports were as follows :— Public Finance.—The following is a_ condensed 


statement of the national balance-sheet for the past 
two financial years :— 


1924-25. 1925-26. 
aici (000’s omitted.) 


Lbs. £ Lbs. £ 
Wool ...e-ee00+) 535,374, 63,192.445)| 824,945,400 63,199,787 


































| Year Ended Year Ended 

Wheat eecrsecee 6,180,356, 34,413,386 5,268,756,700 17,265,901 REVENUE. | March 31. EXPpENDIIURE. March 31, 
ee 145,281,300) 10,006,081 97,899,700, 7,006,830 | 1925. | 1926. 1925. | 1926. 
Froze meat ..| 332,910,000! 5,627,610)} 297,308,800! 5,583,856 pices fel 

———— ££ £ £ 

: . -_ Customs................ 7,689 | 8,383 |Interest ................ 7,865 
Public Finance.—The accounts of the Commonwealth Beer Duty.............. 650| 629 |Sinking Fund & Funded _ 
and States to June 30, 1926, are shown in the following | Stampand Death Duties! 3,240 | 3,359 | Debt Reduction ...... 997) 12n 
e Posts and ‘lelegraphs ..| 2,866 | 3,077 |Pensions................ 2,403 | 2,480 
table :— Income & Land Tax....} 4,721 | 4,635 |Postal and Telegraph 

Railways ..3.......000. 7,112 | 1,913 | Expenses ........... 2,241 | 2,406 

| Other Revenue ........ 2,365 | 2,729 st Expenses ...... | 5,545 He 
Ordinary Loan Gross education ........... 3,649 | 3,809 
Revenue. | Expendi- | Expendi-| Public | aa ee Nnite = =n 
ture. ture. | Debt. Total .............| 28643 24,785 | Total .............. 27,399 | 23,570 








The ditference in the totals of the comparative tables 
in both revenue and expenditure is explained by the 
reforms instituted during the past year in the system 
of the railways’ accounting. Only the net receipts are 
shown in the revenue, and the railway expenditure is 
entirely eliminated from the table. On the same system 
the total revenue last year would be £ 23,006,000, and 
the expenditure £ 21,854,000. 


The gross debt at March 31st, 1926, was held as 
under :— 


£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales... 38,650,061) 39,924,365 12.2067 349) 226,503,040 
Victoria .........) 24,617,927/ 24,932,754) 7,876.000| 138,260,115 
Queensland ...... 15,599,718) 16,154,404; 4,950,847; 102,449,511 
South Australia ..| 10,474,094) 10,460,942 5.551,534| 79,251,332 
Western Australia; 8,808,166) 8,907,308, 4,078,686) 70,010,920 
Tasmania ......--| 2,726,482) 2,698,261) 568,904 24,215,589 


| a 


Six States........{100,876,448|103,078,034|35,293,320| 640,690,507 
Commonwealth ..| 72,285,805] 75,109.4371+22908971| 458,443,638 


Total ........|174,162,253'178,187 471'57,302,291' *1,099,134,145 
* Deducting £83,390,142 for duplications, the total gross debt is 








£1,015 744,005. Ueducting further £90,749,884 for sinking funds, Amount. 
sums held in cash, etc., the net debt may be taken as £924,994,119. Where Held. 

+ Including £14,005,890 loans to States. New Zealand eeeeeeseessseseeee eeecece 107,164,718 

; ; ‘ Australia ........... eeccccces eoccccces 3,643,100 

The gross debt of Australia per head is £166. Since EAM ccccccccscesescscs seeeenvedses 128,047,660 
the establishment of the National Debt Sinking Fund awa aen ane 
in 1923 420,067,046 has been applied to the redemp- 238,855,47 
tion of the Commonwealth debt. The balance in the cos tee 
Commonwealth sinking fund at June 30, 1926, . 
amounted to £3,269,249. State sinking funds total | Interest ..............e0ceeeeeeees seni seseee 10,670,170 
418,630,951. The Commonwealth floated four loans | Annual sinking funds...... sebens eeu seeesusun ose 7,000 
during the financial year 1925-26, one being for £20 ee of funded DR ivendvssenes eeccccccccecs _ 
million (S15 million in New York and LS million in ublic debt repayment account .......... ecccccce _— 
London), and another the conversion in Australia of Total gross Charge ....cccessccccccccscsccces 11,955,736 


467,000,000 of war loans. Some radical changes in 
the relation of Commonwealth and State finance were 
discussed, including the discontinuance of capitation 
payments to the States (originally inaugurated to offset 
the loss of Customs duties, &c.) and the vacation by 
the Commonwealth of the field of income taxation in 
regard to individuals. No satisfactory conclusion has 
yet been reached. The net earnings on running on 
the railways for the year 1925-26 amounted to 
410,418,000, but interest payments of about £13 mil- 
lion must be deducted. 

Banking and Prices.—The latest balance-sheet of the 
Commonwealth Bank shows a profit on banking busi- 
ness of £209,888 for the half-year ended June 30, 1926, 
or of £461,296 for the year. The retail cost of living 
figure fluctuated from 155 to 160 during the year, 


Estimated recoveries from trading and other accounts 2,500,849 
Net annual charge at March 31, 1926.......... 9,454,887 


For the year 1925-26 revenue is estimated at 
424,266,200, and expenditure at 423,986,616. 


Production.—As indicated above the scale of produc- 
tion in the chief export commodities, though not show- 
ing the usual progressive increase, is well up to that 
of the previous year. The earlier period of the year 
was not favourable to large yields, though there was 
considerable improvement in the latter months. In 
some districts, notably Auckland and Taranaki, records 
in dairy production were recorded over the last few 
months of the year. The following are the values of 
the principal exports for the past two calendar years ‘— 





standing at 155.1 in September last (1914 = 100). 1925. - 
£ 
WME Ga se eseeseaxnesesn 17,709,899 .. 11,830,188 
EN ccccunneescounas 10,240, = oe Aye 
SOND iss vnnsesese cose §=6 OM oe 9d, 
NEW ZEALAND. Frozen mest. .......... 10,875,531 .. 8,227,558 


The year 1926 witnessed a temporary retrogression 
in New Zealand’s trade returns. The exports fell from 
£55,262,272 of the previous year to £45,275,575, and 
the imports from £52,456,407 to £49,889,563. Only 


Banking and Prices.—The chief items in the bank 
returns for the quarters ended September 30, 1925; and 
1926, are as follows :— 


: a . 30, 
on three previous occasions within the past 20 years >. SN. 
has New Zealand shown a preponderance of imports £ £ 
over exports. The reason for the drop in the total Total assets.......... «- 61,340,146 . 64,367.510 
value of exports was chiefly the partial failure of the Total liabilities ........ 59,194,084 .. 57,219,9% 
B °° h k ° ° . : Advances ...cccoccccece 44,975.360 ee 48.323,9 
ritish market, owing to industrial disturbances, and Deposits 51.459.752 .. 50,010,356 
consequently reduced prices. Fortunately, the export Coin and bullion ...... 7,724,228 .. 7,792,331 
quantities of the chief commodities were fairly well up Notes in circulation.... 6,566,309 .. 6,485,439 
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INDIA. 
Trade.—Movements of foreign trade are shown 
«a the following tabie covering the eight months April 
to November of the last three years (in lakhs of 


cupees) -— 


andi 1924. 1925. 1926. 
oe .. weccceeees 146,04 .. 147,10 154,10 
EXports seeeeeeecees 222,53 .. 237,97 190,90 
Re exports .sseeeeeee = 9,65. 7,52 5,01 
Treasure (net)— 
sold i ted ...e-. 34,10 .. 23,52 .. 13,18 
Gold impor 12/88 — ae 


Silver ” eorvcce ee 
During the eight months the visible balance of trade 
jn merchandise and treasure was 17,29 lakhs in favour 
of India, as compared with 64,96 lakhs in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. Monsoon conditions were 
again propitious—without yielding the same benefits 
to cultivators as in the preceding four years. The 
decline in export values is particularly evident in the 
case of raw materials, raw cotton exports standing at 
31 crores against 54 in the eight months of 1925, and 
raw jute 15 against 24. Tea, in the aggregate, showed 
an advance of 2 crores to 21 crores, grains, however, 
declining from 31 to 27. A sharp contraction in the 
acreage under cotton and jute will naturally follow 
the reduced profit derivable by cultivators from these 
crops which figure so largely in export transactions. 
In the circumstances, the slight increase in Indian 
purchases of imported manufactures (114 against 109 
crores) can hardly inspire either surprise or disap- 
pointment. At 45 crores imports of cotton goods 
were 2 crores higher than a year before, but com- 
pared poorly with the 55 crores expended on this class 
of goods in the corresponding period of 1924, and 
until prices are stabilised at a substantially lower 
level it is doubtful whether the turnover will show any 
large expansion. Other classes of imported manufac- 
tures are only slightly less stagnant—imports of motor 
vehicles, electrical machinery, and a few other classes 
of goods outside the range of local production alone 
excepted. 

Finance and Exchange.--The importance of the 


reeommendations formulated by the Hilton Young 
Commission has been widely recognised; and_ the 


current year will witness an official effort to implement 
the proposals. Stabilisation of the rupee at 1s. 6d. 
appears assured. Of more practical consequence is 
the decision to suspend further coinage of silver, and 
the wide reactions, not yet calculable with any pre- 
cision, certain to ensue from the programme. The 
ultimate solution of many of India’s difficulties will be 
brought nearer by the banking facilities recently in- 
augurated, which, it is hoped, will be carried a stage 
further by the establshment of the projected Reserve 
Bank (with headquarters at Bombay) working in close 
alliance with the Imperial Bank of India. The prob- 
lems associated with agricultural finance will not 
thereby be solved, but their solution will be greatly 
facilitated. Among the measures needed to increase 
the purchasing power of the Indian cultivator, a re- 
duction in the extortionate charges of the moneylender 
‘s not the least important. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 

Public Finance.—For the financial year 1925-26 
revenue amounted to £26,900,00o and expenditure to 
426,400,000, leaving a surplus of £500,000. Receipts 
showed an increase of £808,000 over the original esti- 
mates, accounted for by a general improvement under 
most heads, particularly Customs, Excise, Postal De- 
partment, Income-Tax, Dividends, Death Duties and 
Stamp Duties. Actual expenditure exceeded the 
‘riginal estimates by £121,000. Of the surplus of 
£500,000, £250,000 was applied in reduction of the 
actuarial deficit of £564,000 on the Transvaal Ad- 
mnistrative and Clerical Pensions Fund, and_ the 


balance of £250,000 to debt redemption. For the 
aoe year ending March 31, 1927, revenue is 
mated at £26,814,000, and expenditure at 


20,952,000. The Railways and Harbours estimates 
* 1925-26 showed a surplus for the year of £40,695, 
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but the actual surplus was £672,987, which wiped out 
the accumulated deficit of £5,185, leaving a balance 
of £667,802. The Minister of Railways’ forecast for 
1926-27. was: Revenue £27,224,791; expenditure 
427,310,572. Up to January 8, 1927, the total earn- 
ings from April 1, 1926, amounted to £ 18,722,023, 
being £303,573 over the estimate for that period. The 


net public debt of the Union at March 31, 1926, 
after allowing for Sinking Fund totals, was 
£,204,000,000. 


Trade and Production.—The trade balance was dis- 


tinctly less favourable than in 1925. Approximate 
figures for the Union are :— 
(Million £’s.) 
1925. 1926. 
TROON. oo iceddecsoess sevens - OR sce 
EMAMOPES 66.005 ccecessece ttwiecwe 2 72 


The decrease in exports was chiefly due to the small 
maize crop; about one and a quarter million bags only 
were shipped during the year, as against 10,000,000 
bags in 1925. Owing to insufficient rainfall the 
greater part of 1926 was a period of difficulty for 
farmers. The failure of the maize crop alone involved 
a decrease in revenue estimated, for the first nine 
months of the year, at not less than £6,000,000. The 
yield was approximately 10,895,000 bags, as com- 
pared with 24,295,000 bags for 1925. The prospects 
of the new crop are fairly favourable, though drought 
conditions continue in certain districts. The Trans- 
vaal Gold output for the 12 months amounted ‘to 
9,962,852 ounces, valued at £42,320,506, compared 
with 9,599,702 ounces, valued at £40,776,942, in the 
previous year. The total mineral production of the 
Union for the 11 months ended November 30th was 
£53,435,420, compared with 49,795,156 for the 
similar period of 1925. Gold represented £38,700,000, 
diamonds £9,700,000, and coal £3,700,000. The 
industrial position is now satisfactory, and, although 
agricultural prospects are rather less favourable owing 
to lack of rain, the outlook, on the whole, is better 
than during the past twelve months. Exchange rates 
between South Africa and London remained stable 
from February to the end of the year. 


IRISH FREE STATE. 


Population.—A census was taken on April 18-19, 
1926. The returns cover a 15-year period, and show 
that—(a) all Ireland decreased from 4,390,219 to 
4,229,124, or by 3.7 per cent; (b) the Irish Free State 
decreased from 3,139,088 to 2,972,802, or by 5.3 per 
cent.; (c) Northern Ireland increased from 1,250,531 
to 1,256,322, or by 0.5 per cent. 

Trade and Agriculture.—The year 1926, in spite of 
an admirable harvest, has proved a. disappointment, 
The live-stock trade has not recovered its earlier 
vigour, for while pigs have shown a notable improve- 
ment, and sheep have made some recovery, cattle ex- 
ports have diminished. Sugar beet has been grown 
with marked success, the yield per acre and the sugar 
content being unexpectedly. good. Irish sugar is now 
on the market, and the promoters of the enterprise— 
somewhat lavishly subsidised at 4.24 10s per ton—are 
apparently assured of a profitable success. |The 
Shannon electrification scheme is progressing satis- 
factorily on the engineering side, but no decision as 
to its development on the industrial side has been 
taken. The reactions of the coal dispute in 
Britain have retarded recovery.. The adverse balance 
on. visible trading stands substantially where it did a 
year ago, and the fal! in bank deposits (with.a corre- 
sponding fall of bank ‘‘ cash and investments ’’ held 
almost entirely in Britain) has continued. 

Public Finance.—The Budget for 1926-27 contained 
neither tax remissions nor tariff experiments. |The 
public debt stood at the opening of the financial year 
at £13,420,020, or £1,740,859 in excess of the pre- 
vious year. _The Budget provided for a total expendi- 
ture of £28,637,428, which includes about four and a_ 
haif millions of non-recurrent or abnormal expenditure 
that is treated on capital account. . Subject. to this 
provision, income and expenditure balance | satisfac- 
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torily. During the year a Banking Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Henry Parker-Willis, of 
Columbia University, U.S.A., was appointed, and its 
interim reports, covering the whole ground, have now 
been received. A new consolidated bank note, and a 
new legal tender Saorstat Eireann note are to be 
issued, together with a new token coinage, British 
sterling being the standard of value. 


C.—OTHER COUNTRIES. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


General Conditions.—The past year exceeded ex- 
pectations. At the start, doubts were expressed as to 
whether activity would run strongly throughout the 
ensuing twelve months. When the severe March 
break in the share market arrived, the idea became 
widespread that the crest of prosperity had _ been 
passed. However, the vitality of business proved 
greater than had been anticipated and pessimistic 
predictions were completely confounded. Throughout 
the summer and the autumn the railroads carried more 
freight than ever in history. Both bond and share 
markets rallied strongly and pushed ahead ta new 
highs. Profits made by industrial, public utility and 
railroad corporations exceeded previous records. 
Commodity prices declined rather sharply during the 
liquidating movement that begar in_March, the Bureau 
of Labor index falling from 156 to 151 per cent. of 
the pre-war level, but by summer relative stability had 
been attained. The chief declines were among farm 
products. Industrial efficiency was maintained at a 
high point. 

Banking Conditions.—Banking operations reflected 
the high activity in trade and finance. Loans and in- 
vestments of the reporting banks, members of the 
Federal Reserve system, increased about $400,000,000 
during the year. The expansion of Federal Reserve 
credit during the latter part of the year was not as 
rapid as that during the latter part of 1925, and as 
the year closed the Reserve banks were lending less 
money than at the close of 1925. Whereas the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York allowed its dis- 
count rate to remain at 3} per cent. during the greater 
part of 1925, :t raised its rate to 4 early in January, 
1926; and after lowering it to 3} per cent. on April 
22nd, raised it te 4 again on August 13th. This more 
conservative policy undoubtedly checked the expansion 
of credit during the autumn and accounts for the fact 
that the hardening of rates towards the end of the 
year was not as great as anticipated. 

New Capital Issues.—New capital issues in the 
twelve months ending November 30, 1926, amounted 
to $7,501,155,571, of which $1,049,944,917 were on 
account of refunding operations. The total figure 
compares with $7,433,000,000 for the twelve months 
ending November 30, 1925. Foreign capital issues 
amounted to about $1,513,789,500, as compared with 
$1,350,000,000 in 1925. 

Production and Trade.—Steel production set a new 
high record with an output of 47,153,517 tons, com- 
paring with 44,140,738 tons in 1925. Pig iron out- 
put totalled 39,500,000 tons as compared with 
36,700,500 tons in 1925. The unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation totalled 3,960,969 
tons on December 31, 1926, as compared with 
5,033,064 tons on December 31, 1925. Production 
of passenger automobiles in 1926 is estimated at 
3,950,000 units, as compared with 3,817,638 units in 
1925. For trucks, the corresponding figures are 
530,000 and 496,998. The value of new _ build- 
ing construction amounted to approximately 
$6,850,000,000, a new high record which compares 
with an estimate of $6,622,600,000 for 1925. Rail- 
road car loadings set a new high figure in the fifty- 
two weeks ending December 25th at 53,309,644 cars, 
an increase of 4 per cent. over 1925 and nearly 10 
per cent. over 1924. Bank clearings for the year 
amounted to $524,397,381.396, as compared with 
$512,215.805,135 in 1925. Both corporation and rail- 
way profits showed an increase over Mer- 


1925. 


Ss 
chandise exports were valued at $4,343, 567,608 fn 
eleven months ending November 3oth, as compared 
with $4,441,541,562 for the corresponding period of 
1925. The corresponding figures for imports were 
$4,071,623,500 and $3,820,949,454- The excess of 
exports was reduced from  $611,592,108 to 
$271,944, 108. 

Crops.—In the table below the December estimates 
of the Crop Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for certain of the jm. 
portant farm creps for 1926 and 1925 are given in 
thousands of units :— 


(000°s omitted.) 


Bushels. 1926. 1925. 

Wheat—Winter ............ 627,000 .... 596,000 

ee ee 205,000 .... 271,000 
RRRIERY, cnpceebs oa sus605s 0 191,000 217,000 
Ne eke ois eleisis aaa ws 1,254,000 1,512,000 
SE a re 2,645,000 2,905,000 
Tobacco (Ibs) .............. 1,323,00C 1,374,000 
Cotton (bales) .............- 18,618 .... 16,104 


Public Finance.—The following summary was con- 
tained in President Coolidge’s message to Congress 
early in December :— 

BupGET SumMMARY. 
(000’s omitted.) 


(Exclusive of Postal Revenues and Postal Expenditures Paid 
Therefrom. ) 


Actual, Betimated \Rstimated, 








1926. 1927. | 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Total ordinary receipts ........ 3,962,756 | 4,026,781 | 3,772,753 
Total expenditure payable from | 
ordinary receipts .......... ..| 3,584,988 | 3,643,702 | 3,572,049 
Excess of receipts.............- 377,768 | 383,079 | 200,704 


The Treasury continued to arrange its financing on 
a favourable basis. On December 31, 1926, the 
national debt amounted to $18,847,655,090, as com- 
pared with $19,920,000,000 on the same date in the 
previous year and with $26,594,000,000 on August 
31, 1919. Some observers believe that the surplus 
at the end of the current year will be even greater 
than anticipated and that it may amount to as much 
as $650,000,000. 


ARGENTINA. 


Production and Prices.—Heavier though the volume 
of Argentine shipments during 1926 has been, prices 
obtained from consumers have sagged throughout the 
year when compared with 1925 quotations. High 
ocean freights, due to the British coal strike, checked 
sales of general produce to some extent and delayed 
maize shipment, but reduced buying capacity im 
Europe also explains both slow sales and poor offers. 
The following table gives the chief export items 
shipped during the first eleven months of the year 
contrasted with January-November, 1925 :— 

First 11 Months, First po 
1925 1926. 


Shipment. : 
WEEE Siessses send tons 2,800,293 .... 1,992,279 
eT rer » 2,795,969 . .. 4,113,328 
Linseed .......-..66 ,, 947,841 .... 1,662,652 
Ps citeunense%ees Ss 412,640 .... 525,600 
Quebracho extract... ,, 248,484 .... 208,558 
Chilled beef ....quarters 4,429,037 .... 4,395,154 
Frozen ,, «+. 3,553,489 .... 2,124,438 
Mutton &lamb..carcases 3,591,729 1,894,806 
Wool ceccocccseee bales 127,575 291,238 
Cotton .....scceeee * 66°097 109,088 


According to the National Statistical Department’s 
recent returns, exports for the first eleven months 
of 1926 amount in all to 11,158,632 tons, valued at 
$728,858,764 gold—figures which contrast with 
9,692,146 tons, valued at $809,396,363 gold, the return 
covering the first eleven months of 1925. Heavy 
orders for dry goods, given in anticipation of bumper 
crops and high prices for pastoral products, resulted 
in overstocking when, at the end of April, it was 
realised that up-country buyers were taking nothing 
but rather asking for time to settle current commit 
ments. The lure of cheap goods from countries 
having depreciated currencies had also swollen the 
total import of textiles, chiefly cottons. Later came 
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ey hate drop in the price of cotton fibre, and the 
position led to many failures, with a total (all 
of $194,500,000 paper liabilities to December 
The total for the year 1925 was $139,000,000 


whole 
trades) 


24th. j 
com In lumber, constructional steel, cement, 
machinery, and bazaar goods business was brighter. 


Local knitting and weaving works improved their 
ral position in 1926, but several weak concerns 
closed down. Railway traffics—July 1 to December 15, 
1g26—were #280,000 above those for the same 
period of 1925 on the Anglo-Argentine systems. On 
the State lines there was also an increase, though of 
little importance. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1926, the Float- 
ing Debt was officially put at $454,156,363 paper, and 
on December 31, 1925, the Consolidated Debt totalled 
$1,743,000,000 paper. This takes no account of the 
$193,000,000 paper still affecting the State Railways 
Department. During the year further long term loans 
for consolidation purposes have been made in New 
York, but under conditions that increase the charge 


gene 





of the public debt service to a marked extent. In 
1923 $130,000,000 paper sufficed for interest and 
amortization; the 1927 Budget Estimates call for 


$182,000,000 paper. Full and detailed figures show- 
ing exactly the present position of Argentina’s na- 
tional debt are awaited. It has been stated in debate 
—and not denied—that the total is round about 
$2,500,000,000 paper. If this be true, the announced 
reduction of 1925-26 is more mythical than real. 
Budget Estimates for 1927 were drawn to meet 
general expenditure of $690,000,000 paper. It 
now proposed to take over the 1926 Estimates, 
$618,232,800 paper in cash, and $149,225,000 paper 
in bonds, figures which do but reproduce the 1923 
Budget save as regards the necessary increase in 
provision for public debt service. Custom receipts— 
Buenos Aires—to December 15, 1926, total 
$291,755,257 paper, some $23,000,000 paper under 
the 1925 total for same period. 

Discount rates have ranged between 5} and 8 per 
cent. per annum, money being in good supply through- 
out 1926. Total bank deposits at November 30, 
1926, were 3,460 million dollars paper, as against 
3,382 million on November 30, 1925. Half this 
increase corresponds to the deposits of the Banco 
Nacion Argentina, now at 1,530 million paper. Cash 
holdings of the banks—gold and paper—have risen 
from 859 million paper to 882 million. Discounts 
and advances from 2,509 million to 2,950 million 
dollars paper. 


is 





BRAZIL. 

Politics and Finance.—The closing days of the 
Bernardes régime were characterised by a marked im- 
provement in economic and financial conditions, and in 
the exchange, which advanced to above 8d. In Novem- 
ber a new Administration, headed by Washington Luiz, 
former Governor of Sao Paulo, and Mello Vianna, 
former Governor of Minas Geraes, was inducted into 
office. The new Government is confidently expected to 
devote considerable energy to railway and road con- 
struction, and the resumption of works against drought 
in the North-Eastern parts of Brazil, which were com- 
menced some three years ago. From a_ budgetary 
deficit of about £12,000,000 in 1922 the Government 
Succeeded not only in balancing the 1925 Budget, but 
IN actually reporting an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture aggregating about £8,000. For 1926 a surplus 
of 14,006 contos of reis (gold) and a deficit of 122,408 
Contos (paper) is anticipated, or a net deficit of about 

91,400,000, while for the current year revenues are 
estimated to exceed expenses by 14,950 contos (gold), 
the deficit amounting to 16,272 contos (paper), giving a 
net surplus of about £1,300,000. The total public 
debt amounted at the beginning of 1926 to 


187,200,000, of which about £.125,200,000 was ex- 
ternal. In the course of the past year Brazil obtained a 
310,000,000 loan in London and a $60,000,000 loan in 
the American market. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
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American issue were to be applied to the reduction of 
Treasury obligations, including floating debt. 

Exchange and Currency.—During the second half of 
1926 exchange commenced to decline rather precipi- 
tately, reaching a low level of about 54 pence. Realis- 
ing that ‘‘ exchange fluctuations.......... with their rapid 
advances and declines are a prime factor in (the 
country’s) financial disorganisation and disorder,’’? Dr 
Luiz suggested that ‘‘ any future attempt at stabilisa- 
tion must be sound and of permanent character, and 
as soon as we accomplish this we can then reorganise 
the present banking system to meet the economic needs 
of trade and of the country in general.’’ Consequently, 
it was proposed towards the end of the past year to 
exchange the paper currency in circulation, amounting 
to 2,569,304,350 milreis, into gold on the basis of .200 
milligram per milreis. The new monetary unit will be 
known as the cruzeiro, equal to 4 milreis, and having 
a value of 24 pence, or 6 pence per milreis. The 
guarantee for the new currency will comprise, inter 
alia, the present gold holdings of the Amortisation 
Bureau and of the Bank of Brazil, amounting to about 
£:11,500,000, gold bonds on deposit abroad aggre- 
gating £1,600,000, budgetary surpluses, and proceeds 
from the sale of internal and external loans. The 
Monetary Reform Bill has already passed the Chamber. 
Rumours are to the effect that a loan of about 
£.20,000,000 will be sought in the New York and/or 
the London markets. With trade showing improve- 
ment, the export surplus for the first eight months of 
1926, aggregating £7,977,000, as compared with 
#.5,005,000 for the corresponding period in 1925, it 
ought not to be difficult to maintain exchange at the 
proposed rate. The Coffee Defence Institute has 
decided to render financial assistance to the planters, 
involving the granting of loans at a ratio of 15 milreis 
for every 10 kilograms, against stored coffee and the 
guarantee of a reliable broker, or about 60 per cent. 
advance at current prices. On the whole, a somewhat 
hopeful feeling prevailed at the close of 1926. 


CHILE. 

Banking and Currency.—Conditions in Chile con- 
tinued unsatisfactory throughout the year, the imme- 
diate causes of depression being the crisis in the nitrate 
industry, increased taxation, delay in agreement on the 
National Budget, and uncertain political conditions. 
The Tacna-Arica boundary dispute remains unsettled. 
The country was a heavy borrower in the foreign 
markets during the past year, obtaining a loan of 
£2,800,000 in London and two loans aggregating 
$52,500,000 in New York. The outstanding event in 
the recent fiscal history of the Republic was the issue of 
a Presidential Decree creating a Control Bank of Re- 
discount and Issue, similar in many respects to the 
Federal Reserve system of the United States. The 
bank, whose chief function will be to maintain the 
stability and convertibility of the Chilean paper cur- 
rency at the rate of about 12.16625c (6 pence) to the 
peso, has a capitalisation of 150,000,000 pesos of a 
total authorised amount of 200,000,000, represented by 
shares of 1,000 pesos par value. Class ‘‘ A ’’ shares 
represent a total of 20,000,000 pesos, and are all to be 
subscribed by the Chilean Government; ‘‘ B”’ shares 
will be subscribed by Chilean banks up to to per cent. 
of their paid-up capital and reserves; ‘‘C”’ shares are 
to be acquired on similar terms by foreign banks estab- 
lished in Chile; and ‘‘D”’ shares will be offered for 
public subscription. 

Public Finance.—Revenues for 1925 were expected 
to exceed expenditure by approximately £127,000. 
However, the deficit for the year aggregated about 
£1,727,000, while the deficit for the period 1922-25 
totalled over 48,000,000. Moody’s Investors’ Service 
suggests that Chile, with a population of about 
4,050,000, ought not to spend quite so liberal a sum 
on military expenditure, which for 1925 was placed at 
over $19,300,000, equivalent to about $4.80 per capita, 
and comparing with $4.60 for Argentina, $4.30 for 
Uruguay, $.90 for Brazil, and $.80 for Peru. Loans 
floated on behalf of the Mortgage Bank of Chile totalled 
$30,000,000, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
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ce 
UrRucuay. 

General conditions, which were severely depresseq 
during most of 1926 showed towards the eng 
of the year promise of improvement. A loan of 
$30,000,000 was contracted with U.S. bankers at Ql.s3 
per cent., with interest at 6 per cent. The total debt 
of the Republic aggregates about £43,200,000, of which 
430,600,000 represents external indebtedness. The 
Budget for the last fiscal year ended June 3oth showed¢ 
an appreciable excess of revenues over expenditure, 
The ratio of gold holdings of the Bank of the Republic 
is around 73 per cent., against 634 per cent. a year ago, 
Although official trade figures would seem to indicate a 
rather impressive balance in favour of Uruguay, 
Moody’s Investors’ Service has pointed out that im- 
port figures are based upon official tariff values, which 
for 1925 amounted to only 7o per cent. of the true 
commercial value of goods imported, while imports as 
reported for 1924 represent about 76.9 per cent. of the 
true values. In this way actual imports for 1925, 
totalled 103,483,805 pesos, while those for 1924 aggre- 
gated 80,897,378 pesos, giving Uruguay an adverse 
balance of trade for the past year amounting to 
4,756,596. Owing to lack of diversification in the 
country’s exportable products, it is doubtful 
whether we can expect any marked increase in the 
volume of Uruguay’s foreign trade, which aggregates 
about $120 per capita, as compared with $93 for Chile 
(also a one-product country), $30 for Brazil, and $165 
for the Argentine. 


a good proportion of this money was used for govern- 
mental purposes. Trade is still heavily in favour of 
the Republic. The total public debt is given as 
£:57,600,000, or about 4,15 per capita, which is not too 
high provided the country can learn to live within its 
means. 













OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 


COLOMBIA. 

Material improvement in Colombian affairs during 
the past few years has been accompanied by steadily 
advancing prices for its chief product, coffee. In the 
United States the enthusiasm over this improvement 
was especially marked, and competition on the part 
of bankers in the States for Colombian loans was 
especially keen. A total of $40,393,970 has been sold 
on the American market in the course of the past year. 
The proposed foreign loan of $100,000,000 has been 
under discussion in Congress, and action is likely to be 
taken in the near future. Government finances are in 
a sound condition. The national revenue increased from 
£4,258,500 in 1922 to £9,002,000 in 1925, while the 
total debt, both internal and external, has decreased 
from over £9,389,600 in 1922 to £4,681,400 in 1926. 
The Colombian continues to be at a slight premium in 
both New York and London. 


EcvUapDor. 

In the course of 1926 an agreement was concluded 
between Professor Kemmerer and the Government of 
Ecuador providing for a mission of eight experts in 
banking, customs, accounting and taxation. Professor 
Kemmerer has achieved international reputation by re- 
organising the finances of Chile, Colombia, and Poland. 
The establishment of a bank of issue has been pro- 
posed, and, while one may not be especially hopeful as 
far as the immediate future is concerned, it is expected 
confidently that the Republic will at last realise the im- 


portance of relieving herself of the stigma of insolvency 
and default. 


Botivia. 


The marked advance in the price of tin and the 
favourable position of the industry gives an indication 
of continued prosperity in the Republic, as tin ship- 
ments constitute from 60 to 75 per cent. of the country’s 
total exports, and yield the greater part of its revenués. 
Total debt on June 30, 1926, amounted to 
Bs. 131,082,384, of which Bs. 94,922,854 represented 
external debt, Bs. 21,236,251 internal debt, and the re- 
mainder floating indebtedness. Government revenue for 
1925 aggregated Bs. 41,956,631, while expenses totalled 
Bs. 43,241,520, leaving a deficit of Bs. 1,384,889. 
The Budget for 1926 is expected to balance at 
Bs. 44,482,183, the largest single item being that for the 
service of the public debt, amounting to Bs. 18,674,04!- 


PERU. 
Unfavourable climatic conditions in the early part of 
1925 upset the normal course of agricultural produc- 
tion, and when the local damage had been repaired, the 
slump in the sugar and cotton markets intervened, 
making the final trade results for 1925 among the 
poorest of recent Peruvian history. Hopes of improve- 
ment during 1926 were not fulfilled. The sugar 
market remained weak, while a very serious fall 
in the value of cotton was reflected in small sales 
of the product at unprofitable prices. In consequence, 
exchange declined rather sharply, and the formation of 
the so-called exchange pool for the purpose of support- 
ing the market brought about only temporary relief. 
A loan of $16,000,000 at 7} per cent. was obtained in 
the United States for the purpose of retiring certain 
Government debts, for public works, and, ‘‘ in the dis- 
cietion of the Republic,’’ toward the establishment of 
a National Agricultural Bank. At the beginning of 
1926 the Peruvian debt amounted to £P14,709,203, 
against £P13,838,616 in 1925. Of the total 
£P6,872,168 was external and £P1,803,588 floating 
indebtedness. On October 8th last a Bill was passed 
giving the Executive extraordinary powers to increase 
duties on luxuries and on goods similar to those pro- 
duced locally, for a period of one year, in order to 
piotect domestic manufactures. The real purpose of 
the measure appzars to be to aid in stabilising exchange 
by reducing imports. Owing to the failure on the 
part of the Leguia Government in connection with the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, some apprehension is entertained 
over possible difficulties along political lines. 


PARAGUAY. 

The Paraguayan Government’s economy programme, 
together with its resolution, after several years 
default, to meet foreign and domestic obligations, has 
increased general confidence. The fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1926, anticipated a surplus of 39,253,279! 
pesos (paper), equivalent to about £,157,100- For 
1925 the surplus totalled 56,864,819 pesos (papet;- 
The Budget for 1926-27 estimates revenue at 1,432,!4° 
pesos (gold) and 199,016,200 pesos (paper), to cower 
expenses of 1,379,356 pesos (gold) and 201,259,249 
pesos (paper). Exchange is being maintained at 18.75 
Paraguayan paper pesos, equal to one Argentine paper 
peso. Paraguay’s total debt aggregates $7,923,23% ot 
which $5,627,930 represents external debt, $1,898,30° 
internal indebtedness, and $397,000 internal floating 


debt. 





MEXICO. 


Despite disquieting rumours, the Calles Government 
appears to be fairly firmly in the saddle. The dispute 
between the State and the Roman Catholic Church 
remains unsettled. Difficulties in connection with the 
oi! and land laws will in all probability be adjusted. 
In his New Year message, President Calles appealed 
for the patriotic support of the nation, asserting ae 
no harm had yet come to any material interest, ance 
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reiterating his purpose ‘‘ not to interpret the law in any 
manner that would injure legitimate interests estab- 
lished in Mexico when these laws were enacted.’’ The 
drastic decline in silver prices has brought about some 
unemployment and curtailment of exports. Payment 
on the Mexican Government direct debt was resumed 
in July, 1926, in accordance with terms of the Modified 
Plan of October, 1925, and although the Mexican 
Financial Agent in the United States announced on 
November 1, 1926, that *‘ the October, 1926, allot- 
ment of funds on account of the second half-yearly 
interest on Mexican bonds had been placed at the dis- 
osal of the International Committee of Bankers,”’ and 
that ‘‘ the second payment would be made on January 
ist, 1927,’’ no payment has as yet been made. 





CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Salvador’s trade in 1925 showed an appreciable de- 
cline from the figures of the previous year, owing to the 
relatively small crop of coffee, which normally repre- 
sents about 90 per cent. of exports, the balance being 
made up largely of cotton and sugar. Coffee exports 
declined to 70,551,624 Ibs, from 107,379,428 Ibs in 
1924. Coffee and bananas constitute the principal 
exports of Costa Rica, accounting for about 50 per 
cent. and 30 per cent. respectively, the balance being 
made up by precious metals and cacao. In 1925 ex- 
ports exceeded imports by $2,595,200, or almost as 
much as the excess of Costa Rican imports from the 
United States over exports to the States. The export 
trade of Honduras is composed largely of bananas, 
which account for 50 per cent. of total exports, coffee 
and sugar making up the balance. In 1925 Honduran 
trade was adverse to the extent of $769,700, while 
Honduran-American commerce for that year showed a 


balance against Honduras of $852,502. Nicaragua’s | 


principal exports include coffee, bananas, and sugar, 
coffee accounting for about 60 per cent. of the Re- 
public’s total exports. In 1925 the country had a 
favourable balance of about $2,000,000, while its trade 
with the United States showed a balance in America’s 
favour of $1,246,103. 

The national debt of the different republics is 
nominal. Costa Rica heads the list in point of per 
capita indebtedness, which aggregated at the beginning 
of the current year about $41. There has been marked 
improvement in economic and financial conditions in 
(uatemala, helped materially by the enactment of the 
Monetary Law, by which the Government valorised the 
outstanding notes at the rate of one quetzal (or U.S. 
dollar) for every 60 pesos, and the establishment last 
year of a Central Bank as a private bank of issue. 
Honduras has authorised the contraction of an external 
loan of $7,000,000, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for currency reform. Nicaragua is also_be- 
lieved to be planning a $5,000,000 bond series for 
Street paving, construction of sewers, and for the first 
section of the Atlantic Coast Railway. The outstand- 
ing event in Cuba was the agreement between Presi- 
dent Machado and representatives of prominent sugar 
Planters to restrict the coming Cuban sugar crop to 
3:940,000 short tons. The figure designated as the 
limit for the coming crop is 7.9 per cent. less than last 
year’s production of 5,471,000 short tons, but is 2.9 
per cent. greater than the 5-year average for the years 
1921-22 to 1925-26. 

The Budget for the fiscal year ending June 3oth 
next anticipates a surplus of about $590,000. Total 
Gebt, according to Moody’s Service, aggregates 
99,580,400, of which $87,632,200 is foreign. Thanks 
to efficient administration, Haiti has made material 
Progress. The current position of the Haitian Treasury 
'S satisfactory. For the year ended September 30th 
ast Government revenue totalled $9,073,000, against 
8,098,000 in 1925, while expenses aggregated 
; 182,000, as compared with $7,844,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. Total debt aggregates 97,000,000 





gourdes, against 109,000,000 in 1925 and 114,000,000 
in 1924. The new coffee crop is of good quality, and 
is bringing satisfactory prices. The yield is placed 
at 30,000,000 kg, against 35,000,000 last year. 
San DoMINGo. 

Arrangements are about to be concluded with 
a view to liquidating all bonds outstanding of 
the Dominican Republic Customs Bond issue of 
1908, 31 years in advance of its authorised maturity. 
This is made possible largely by the increase in Cus- 
toms revenue collections under the Customs Receiver- 
ship. Economic conditions are reasonably satisfac- 
tury. The 1926-27 sugar crop is estimated at 335,000 
tons, against 355,000 in 1925-26. The old cocoa crop 
has been practically all marketed, and the new crop is 
estimated at about 65 per cent. of normal. The tobacco 
crop was less than 50 per cent. of last year’s crop, but 
the quality was of a decidedly better class. 


MALAYA. 

Progress in British Malaya has been well maintained 
in 1926 and prospects were never better. The value 
of imports and exports has fallen slightly, but this 
may be accounted for by labour troubles at home and 
the lower price of rubber. Imports for the year are 
estimated at 116,200,000 as compared with 
£.117,343,,211 (actual) in 1925, and exports at 
£,147,166,666 as compared with £150,074,668. <Ac- 
cording to the latest revised estimates the revenue of 
the Federated Malay States for 1926 will be 
£11,900,000 as compared with the corresponding 
estimate of £10,100,000 for 1925. The estimated ex- 
penditure is 412,016,666, which includes a £2 million 
contribution towards the Singapore naval base and 
£414,000 in respect of the cancellation of a loan to 
the Kelantan Government. The estimated revenue for 
1927 is £10,025,000 and expenditure £12,308,381, 
£1,487,000 of the latter being on loan account.  Al- 
though the average price of rubber fell far below the 
1925 figures, Malaya’s exports showed an increase, 
the gross exports being 391,328 tons against 316,825 
tons in 1925. Allowing for foreign imports of rubber 
the net exports were 240,075 tons as compared with 
158,$04 tons. The year opened with the price 
just under 4s per lb, and closed with the price at 
1s. 7d., the drop having been fairly regular through- 
out the year. The boom of 1925 was quite unexpected, 
and it was not anticipated that the unnaturally high 
prices then realised would be maintained. If prices 
remain between 1s. 4d. and 2s. per lb. neither pro- 
ducer nor consumer will have great cause for com- 
plaint. In a year of high prices for tin, Malaya’s ex- 
ports of that mineral showed a slight improvement 
on 1925. The total exports of tin by Malaya were 
45,946 tons in 1926; 45,925 tons in 1925; and 44,043 
tons in 1924. Tin mining circles attach considerable 
importance to the Perak hydro-electric scheme, work 
on which was started last year. When the power 
becomes available the output of the tin mines should 
be beneficially affected in several ways. The produc- 
tion of palm oil from the elaeis guineensis continues 
satisfactorily. 





JAPAN. 


Finance.—The Budget for 1925-26, approved by 
Parliament in March, 1926, put estimated expenditure 
at 1,639,382,000 yen, an increase of 58,920,000 yen 
upon the previous year. The increase is accounted 
for by larger outlay on Navy, Education, Communi- 
cation, and Debt Services. The national accounts for 
the six months ended September joth tast disclosed 
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revenue amounting to 481,824,091 yen, and expendi- 
ture to 713,122,084 yen, as compared respectively with 
694,659,285 yen and 1,009,973,866 yen in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. Tax revenue rose by 12 
million yen, while non-tax revenue fell by 37.9 millions, 
allowing for a transfer of surplus amounting to 502 
millions in the 1925 accounts. The Budget estimates 
for 1926-27. show’ estimated expenditure’ of 
1,730,058,000 yen, against estimated revenue of 
1,458,118,000 yen. This is an increase of 90,676,000 
yen upon the current year. Of the deficit of 230 
million yen, 64 millions are to be met by a new loan 
and the rest from the previous year’s surplus. 

Money remained easy throughout’ the year. The 
rate for short loans was quoted mostly down to 
4-38 per cent., and the market rate of discount to 
6.2 per cent. On October 3rd the Bank of Japan’s 
official minimum rate was lowered to 6.57 per cent. 
from 7.3 per cent., at which it had stood since April 
16th, 1925. The note circulation was reduced to an 
average level of 1,100 million yen against 1,200 
millions in 1925, and the market’s indebtedness to the 
Bank contracted to the monthly average of 296 
millions, against 316 millions. With money easy, a 
general rise has occurred in the security markets. 
The yen exchange has made a remarkable recovery, 
the American dellar being quoted at $48}, and 
sterling exchange at 2s old on December 23, 1926, 
as compared with $434, and 1s. 93d. at the same date 
in 1925. An early removal of the gold embargo is 
expected. 

Trade.—From January 1st to December 20th im- 
ports were valued approximately at 2,311,371,000 yen, 
and exports at 1,985,861,000 yen, a decline of 187 
millions and 245 millions, respectively, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1925. The adverse 
balance is 58 millions higher. The advanced value 
of the yen contributed mainly to the decline in the 
trade. For the eleven months imports of rice fell 
by 73 million yen, raw cotton by 180 millions, wool 
by 38 millions, and worsted tissue by 27 millions, 
while wheat rose by 29 millions, timber by 24 millions, 
and iron and steel by 27 millions. On the export 
side, raw silk fell by 122 millions, and cotton yarn by 
48 millions, while silk tissue rose by 14 millions. 

General.—The agricultural situation is far from 
reassuring. The rice crop is officially estimated at 
56,804,000 koku, or 2,898,000 koku below the figure 
for 1925, and 833,000 koku below the five years’ 
average. The wheat crop is placed at 21,896,000 
koku, against 22,728,000 koku in 1925. The output 
of cocoons totalled 83,541,000 kamme, or a decrease 
of 1,258,000 kamme as compared with the previous 
vear. 

The Bank of Japan’s index number of wholesale 
commodity prices (taking the average for July, 1914, 
as 100) was 193.9 in March, 184.6 in September, and 
180.4 in November. 





THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


The export trade of the Dutch East Indies has again 
prospered in spite of the marked decline in the price 
of rubber and an indifferent tea crop owing to the 
drought towards the end of 1925. While steady pro- 
gress has been maintained in Java, there has been a 
very marked tendency to develop the resources of 
Sumatra to a greater extent, especially the East Coast 
District where the cultivation of the oil palm is being 
extended with success. Evidence of the growing 
prosperity of Sumatra may be found in the increased 
motor-car imports by the East Coast. Surveys have 
been made with a view to linking up Batavia with 
Khota Radja in the north of Sumatra by air, and it is 
probable that a regular service of aeroplanes will be 
established between these two places with landing 
places at the principal centres en route. Railway ex- 


tensions have also been made in various parts of 
Sumatra, and the general development of that island 
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has proceeded rapidly. Import trade in the Dutch 
East Indies depends very largely on the well-being of 
the native population. The purchasing power of the 
people, as the result of generally satisfactory crops 
and exports, is higher than it has been for some years 
and a rise in imports should follow the satisfactory 
export position. Last year’s Budget was not remark. 
able for any startling changes in taxation, but certain 
minor alterations were made, including a reduction 
in the duty on yarns and an increase in that op 
cigarette papers. A general revision of the tariff laws 
is being prepared with a view to taxing imported 
luxuries and reducing the duties on necessaries. The 
economic position of the Dutch colonies continues 
favourable and, according to latest figures, there was 
a surplus of fl. 100,300,000 instead of the estimated 
deficit of fl. 13,300,000 on the ordinary services for 
1925-26. The latest estimate for the current financial 
year places the surplus on the ordinary services at 


fl. 55,100,000, 


CHINA. 


China was one of the dark spots of 1926. 
war became more intense as the year went on, ad- 


The evi 


ministrative chaos increased, and the anti-foreign— 
especially anti-British—demonstrations and _ activities 
at the Treaty Ports very seriousiy hampered trade and 
business. in spite of all this, the figures of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs are quite amazingly satis- 
factory, the total revenue for 1926, at about 78 million 
Haikwan taels, showing an increase of over 8 millions 
Over three-quarters of this 
These Cus- 


over the figure for 1925. 
increase was attributable to Shanghai. 
toms figures suggest that the total trade for 1926 
must have been surprisingly good in view of the dis- 
turbed conditions, but no. statistics are available. 
Indecd, the 1925 trade figures have only recently been 
published. These showed that while net imports fo 
1925, at 948 million Haikwan taels, were 7o million 
less than in 1924, Chinese exports, at 776 million 
Haikwar taels, were 4 millions better. 

Mr Frederick Lee, in Part IL]. of his book, ‘* Cur- 
rency, Banking, and Finance in China,”’ describes the 
position of public finance as follows :—‘* The annual 
expenditures of the Central Government, exclusive 0! 
the debt services, amount to over 17 times the annual 
revenues. Hence Budgets are virtualls 
meaningless, except as an indication of what might 
be expected in the way of revenue and expenditure 
if conditions became normal.’? ‘The same authorit 
gives the total debt of China as $2,308 millions, of 
‘secured ’? and 723 millions 


China’s 


which 1,585 millions is 
‘“‘unsecured.’’ The foreign ‘‘ secured’? debt he gives 
as $1,360 millions. 

The railways have suffered from destructive fight- 
ing operations, revenues have partly disappeared 
under military occupations, and interest payments 0° 
railway bonds are in default. On the other hand, 
se loans secured on Customs and_ salt 
revenues have had their service met. se 

In the absence of adequate statistics it is difficu't 
to give any clear picture of the economic position ol 
China. But one may, perhaps, say that present 
troubles are a symptom of the awakening of a popula- 
tion numbering some 4oo million, and, as such, hold 
out promise of big developments, if and when peace 
and stable Government may be restored; and the 
Customs statistics in themselves may be said to reveal 
an extraordinary power of resilience under the most 
adverse circumstances. 
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The Oil Industry.....++- 


I—THE CORN TRADE. 


Tillage in 1926 has gained ground through the addi- 
tional acreage placed under sugar beet, but there has been 
loss of acreage to land not devoted to a subsidised culture. 
The three white crops showed for 1924 an index number 
vi 155, Wages, taxes, rates, and duties on luxuries showing 
a higher index than this, but rent, inland freights, and 
wearing apparel being less onerous. It is probable that 
had 1924 conditions been stabilised all round cereal agricul- 
tue would have held its own, though a wage index 
number of 190 would have stood as a permanent incentive 
ty extended use of labour-saving appliances. In _ 1925, 
however, the index number of prices for the white crops 
fell to 146, and for 1926 it has fallen to 136. Anxiety has 
spread from the farm to the market, wherein millers are 
now genuinely concerned for an adequate supply of British 
wheat, brewers for sufficient brewing barley, and the 
owners of horses for enough good heavy oats. Scotland 
has continued to grow enough oats of fine quality for 
human food, but with oatmeal down to 16s per cwt this, 
too, is threatened. 

Salient features of the year have been the sustained 
good supply of Canadian wheat, Argentine maize and 
oats, together with the use of North American barley for 
hewing as well as feeding in this country. Comparative 
failures in the matter of supply have been of wheat from 
India, of maize from America, of barley from India and 
the Continent, and of good heavy oats from all places 
oversea. The world can no longer spare us good oats for 
licrses. Canada, the Australasian group of producers, and 
South Africa all need every sack of good oats grown for 
their own stables, while the U.S.A. and Argentina produce 
a cheap, light, poor sample only 288 Ibs to the quarter, 
against 320 to 336 Ibs, which are the weights required for 
horse feeding. 

The choice of wheat for the loaf has been first rate, and 
a loaf of first-rate character has been produced. Barley 
and oats have not been so satisfactory. Both in brewing 
beer and distilling whisky the necessary use of grain other 
than barley is deplored. Orders prohibiting exports have 
stinted our supply of dari and other small pulse from our 
Possessions Oversea. 


Propuction or WHEAT. 

_The North American snowfall in the first three months 
°! 1926 appears to have decided the character of 1926 as a 
Wheat year, Thanks to a widespread carpet of white, the 
melting of which was fertilising in April, the U.S.A. saw 
“merged at Easter 36,803,000 acres of wheat, whereas in 
‘pril, 1925, only 31,269,000 acres survived the winter. 
ripe Easter to harvest conditions kept good, and although 
= pring sown wheat was not nearly up to the winter, 
. ©.S.A. ended with a total wheat crop of some 
(490,000 cwts more than in 1925. With respect to Great 
fully the season was favourable, but threshings failed 
hag to endorse the promise of harvest home. Germany 
me Just over an average vield, but the grave decline in 
os ae in the Latin countries has increased _ their 
lost ‘ ae led to serious legislation. A pure wheat 
tion of = illegal in France and Italy, but the incorpora- 
— — food in that of man only shifts the trouble, 
lnemea. “ France and Italy intend to reduce their 
ion vy ddiy enough, the Continent already shows 
‘Australia ‘hae more meat from the New World. 
holds her las a better crop this season, Argentina fully 
dtien own, and Canada virtually keeps the lead 
ia —_ the war. _ The Indian exports have not at 
accepted kiss expectation, and as the crop returns are 

as accurate, the surmise is that more wheat is 


€eten j 3 1. : ; 
to cee India itself. The vast Indian population has only 
sow a! y 


ittle less rice and pulse and eat a little more 
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wheat per capita for India to cease to be a wheat ex- 





potter. The eight chief countries in the wheat trade show 
the following production in millions of cwts :— 
1914. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 
British Isles.......... 334 .. 300 270 ~.. 260 .. 276 
TRS. occ ccceesonee 4173 .. 4239 .. «64715 ww GD Ww =HSE* 
Canada...... 86:0 262°9 1470 .. 0 «2277 .. S291 
India ........ 171°2 198°9 1970 .. 175 .. 1746 
Argentina 85°6 1395 1129 .. 1190 1170 
Australia 20°0 64°83 832 .. 650 .. 900 
Germany 774 56°7 504 .. 59°0 60°0 
WEMMNO o occ cesscesces 1548 156°6 1530 .. 1773 1350 
1,095'7 .. 1,333%3 1,2421 .. 1,2i5°7 .. 1,2769 
It will be seen that the net increase in production is 


61,200,000 cwts, and the U.S.A. crop showing 87,400,000 
cwts increase, a single commanding item will be found to 
have dominated the situation. 

The eight lesser producers of wheat have lost ground in 
1926; Italy especially has done so, but Spain, Poland, 
Czechoslavakia, Austria Hungary, and North Africa have 
all grown less wheat in 1926 than in 1925. <A _ decided 
increase in Roumania is much more than offset by the 
decline in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. The Soviet Union of 
Russian Republics supplied a year ago returns from which, 
as was remarked at the time, ‘‘ only a _ very imperfect 
responsibility could be accepted.’’ The increase in 1924 
was put at 136,000,000 cwts! Of this for 1926 perhaps 
66,000,000 cwts may stand. We shall then be able to 
assess the eight lesser producing regions at 300,000,000 
cwts of wheat, and Russia at 200,000,000 cwts, and world 
production for three years will stand as follows :— 


Cwt. 
BOE bia dies a cunind Kae trisewtaieksecunldeeenenensaxened 1 een reeee 
{ 1,810,700, 
Bs. Jo adaiceesceGenies tae ddiewadedecemesueeeel *+ | 1750,700,C00 
BS. cthedeebedenens ovedeoneccaneassnadecccege eeccccee 1,776,900,000 


* Officially corrected. 


With the Soviet figures accepted as those of a “‘ recog- 
nised ’’ Power for 1925 that year’s production would 
exceed that of 1926, with the Russian figures corrected on 
the basis of trade experience. The position, however, 
requires the correction to be carried back to 1925, and 
there is little trade doubt as to 1926 having slightly 
exceeded in total wheat production its predecessor. 


Supplies OF BREADSTUFFS. 


Percentages of supplies of breadstuffis for 1926 give, 
roughly speaking, these totals:—65 North America (27 
U.S.A., 38 Canada), 14 Argentina, 13 Australia, 3 India, 
5 all other countries, total 100. Canada now leads easily. 
The percentages twenty years ago were averaging about 
33 for North America (Canadian and U.S.A. exports not 
then divided), English 21, Argentine 16, Russian 12, 
India 8, Australia 6, all others 4, total 100. No new 
source of wheat supply has arisen, nor do any mandated 
territories specialise in wheat. Japan is a small importer, 
but despite a certain change in tastes in the great cities, 
rice and fish remain the diet of the people. Farmers will 
be seen to have sold out with unprecedented completeness 
before July. The growing wheat was of exceptional 
promise in the later spring. Autumn sales were not par- 
ticularly hurried :— 

Tons (Thousands). 
1996 —___— 


———_—— 1925 -_—_—_-— —-—_— a 

British. Imported. Total. British. Imported. Total. 
January .. 52 os .. 46) Te « 578 . 650 
February... 73 321 394 58 308 366 
March .... 7 451 512 42 435 477 
Ayei...... @ 421 449 40 420 460 
ree 54 455 509 45 331 376 
June...... B 442 480 18 501 519 
ne 512 529 3 516 519 
August .... 42 393 435 6 570 576 
September.. 177 405 482 67 480 547 
October.... 63 440 503 78 4c0 478 
November... 82 407 489 82 402 484 
December.. 120 609 729 60 456 516 
Total.... 757 .. 5,265 .... 6,032 S71 ....5,596 .. 69GT 


Supplies of British wheat used on the farm and fed to 
poultry may be put at half a million tons, with which 








addition the three years’ supply of breadstufis will stand | 1s 3d only on the pre-war rate. All the En 


as follows :— 


Tons. 
SET Sehabenkse hha bebbd>scbalesdehsedebencsdeeneshéssnpas 7,511,000 
— (aebevbelauisenkhssesevd6aboeasncndsdesnshse 6,522,000 
SU CMORESCESREKSROAKOAD SKS aR MEDEA RA nse habes55ss 564086 + 6,467,000 


Millers report a poor sale of bread, but their discourage- 
ment cannot be tested by any reliable figures. 

The overseas importers of wheat show increased buying 
from Germany, Switzerland, Japan, and Egypt, but France 
and Italy are taking less overseas wheat and are adding 
other cereals to the loaf. There is enforced economy in 
the use of bread in these countries. The great demand 
for tonnage for coal from June to December afiected the 
transport of wheat adversely, and makes 1926 figures 
rather untrustworthy as a guide. The consumption of 
wheat in China is said to be increasing, but from that 
country as well as from Russia there is no reliable news 
concerning the quantity of wheat used per head of 
population. 

Canada has made a successful and sustained effort to 
ship flour instead of wheat, and so keep the feeding offals 
at home. No bounty has supported the millers. The 
U.S.A. mills have lost ground as sellers to this country. 


PRODUCTION OF SPRING CorRN. 

The Tillage Act of August, 1925, has made Argentina 
an increased grower of maize, and in a lesser degree of 
barley and oats. The maize yield per acre on the Pampa 
and by the great rivers is better sustained than that of 
wheat, and the demand for export is brisk, so that an 
increased production of 48,700,000 cwts has led to a big 
shipping business, exports reaching 85,406,000 cwts against 
69,387,000 cwts. The figures for 1927 are expected to 
surpass their predecessors for 1926. The U.S.A. had a 
poorish crop last October, but are fully self-supporting, 
there being ample reserves from the good yield of October, 
I9g25. South Africa in 1926 shipped rather under eight 
million cwts, against over twelve millions in 1925, so that 
the production has presumably fallen off. Other countries 
that have lost ground as maize producers are Hungary and 
Jugoslavia, but Roumania and Java have improved yields, 
and while Canada, France, and Australia do not exploit 
the crop much they cling to its culture with a view to 
possibilities. With the exception of potatoes, less than half 
as sustaining, it is the cheapest staple in the following 
yearly list. Should price recover at all markedly the culti- 
vation could soon be augmented by agriculturists who 
know how to grow maize. Barley shows little net change 
in world areas, but against a decline of acreage in Britain, 
Spain, and Roumania there is an increase in Germany and 
along the North African littoral. Oats are gaining 

i1ound in France and Poland, losing it in Canada and 

oumania; there is little net world change : 





Propvuction.—(In Millions of Cwts.) 





Maize. | 



































Barley. Oats. 

1926. |, 1925. | 1926. | 1925. | 1926. 

British Isles .......... none | none || 230 | 217 | 480 | 530 
United States.......... 16340 | 1,3572 || 1080 | 846 | 4240 | 2690 
TRIER. 00cscccsceesses 54 30 52:0 45°0 1530 §=©120°0 
Australia ......---..--- 4-0 34 || 28 26 36 «50 
Argentina ............ 933 1420 || 39 | 80 | 270 | 280 
Germany .............. none none || 520 52°2 1200 | 3305 
France................ 91 7 | 216 | 234 | 1041 © 1143 
i 17458 1,512 || 2633 | 2375 | 8797 8198 


The production of minor crops usually classed with spring 
corn on the British markets and competing with barley, 
oats, and maize when in at all free supply, shows certain 
changes on the year. British beans and peas have lost 
some ground, but soya beans are in increased supply from 
Manchuria, and Kaffir corn has been a good sale at Mark 
lane, checked only by difficulty in obtaining consignments 
from South Africa. Madagascar beans are firmer; imports 
95,965 cwts 1924, 143,352 cwts 1925, 163,537 cwts 1926, 
are to be ceded. British colonies leave this profitable 
trade so much to the French that the name “ butter 
beans ”’ is already virtually superseded by that of the 
French African possession. Dutch peas show greatly in- 
creased imports over 1925, and the 1925 total largely ex- 
ceeded that of 1924. Home growers appear to be sur- 
rendering the production of peas to Holland. Imports of 
feeding meal show a decline; however, our mills are 
doing well over grists of oats and maize. Imports of oil- 
cake have now risen to 507,781 tons, worth over five 
millions sterling. This is serious, for the home crushing 
mills can grind all oilseeds imported. 


MARKET PRICEs. 


Household bread shows a price decline of 1s 2d per cwt 
on the year, while London flour has fallen 2s 3d. The 


decline in Canadian wheat and flour is a striking feature 
of the past twelve months’ trade, and whereas in 1925 the 
Dominion farmer, or rather yeoman, was obtaining 3s per 
cwt more than the English grower, the difference now is 
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now produced is likely to be needed for mille 
and it is over future supplies of English, 
that the great port mills, including those 
anxious. English malting barley has 

ground owing to scarcity, but English 
ground very seriously, and are to a large extent replaced 
by Indian corn. Feeding rice is comparatively dear and 
Is od per cwt advance in the cost of feeding sugar affects 
several important proprietary businesses based on the “x 
of sweet foods. Potatoes cannot now be regarded as 
particularly cheap food. , 


’ 


Mark Lane Prices per Cwr at the BEGINNING of the YEARs 








NAMED. 
1914 1924. 1925. 1926 1997 
; s sd s d sd sa 
Wheat, English ........ 73. ®@ 0 13 0 12 6 12 3 
» Canadian ...... 8 6 ll 6 160... 15 0 13 6 
Flour, English.......... 9 0 uo. BO... W6 17 0 
. London.......... 10 0 13 0 20 0 20 0 17 9 
i‘ Canadian........ 10 6 14.0 21 0 21 0 18 6 
Barley, Malting ........ 9 0 14 6 20 0 .. 16 0 18 0 
» _feeding.......... 6 0 8 9 126 .. 10 0 96 
Oats, English ..... sins 10 9 10 0 .. 10 6 9 3 
» Argentine........ 5 9 8 9 7 o . 90 8 6 
Maize, F.A.Q. .......... 5 6 79 wo DD... De 76 
Rice, feeding --- 80 .. 170.4. 18 6 .. 160.. 66 
Peas, maples 12 0 .. 22 9 17 6 17 6 .. 18 6 
Sugar, feeding. . 8 0 .. 25 0 ~w6é MO... BS 
Potatoes, F.A.Q... a 1. «wee... £22. 2s 
Bread, household ...... 14 1 8 .. 234 .. 234 .. 22 
The Mark Lane Emporium as a_ world centre 


of consignment has gained in importance since the war, 
and the Port of London Authority, while unpopular with 
coastwise traders and home consigners, has done much to 
encourage deep sea-going vessels. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of our 
imports of wheat, &c., in 1913, 1925, and 1926 ;— 











| Quantity. | Value 
1913. 1925. 1926. 1913. 1925, 1926, 
Wheat from— Cwts Cwts. | Cwts. £ £ t 
Rupsia........ 5,011,100 ree oe 1,984,964 na nH 
Germany .... 447,800 os * 162,038 
Roumania....! 38,600 os i | 14,962 
Turkey ...... | 41 


,000 a 2 | 11,261 i i 
United States | 34,067,944) 26,509,086) 31,560,691| 13,953,072! 18,774,918) 20,676,016 
TE -b+sas00= | 765,100 a | ae 326,244 ue os 
Argentine Rep.| 14,756,200) 11,960,128) 11,900,307) 6,137,518) 8,582,526) 17,344,757 
BritishE’stInd) 18,766,100) 7,324,150) 2,694,687) 7,998,552) 5,268,819) 1,781,066 
Australia ....| 10,126,658) 16,305,957) 9,186,417) 4,426,629) 11,667,051) 6,287,438 
New Zealand... 56,200 - a 23,210 a ‘ 
Canada ...... 21,787,900' 29,677,199) 35,896,301) 8,803,949) 20,429,524) 23,477,065 
Other co’ntries) 13,700 5,077,658 5,701,102! 6,774) 3,178,526) 3,659,287 

Total wheat 105,878,102 96,854,178) 96,939,505) 43,849,173) 67,90! ,364) 63,225,619 
“a meal and ————— ————_, —_—_—_ a Le nee 
our: | 





























Germany .... 455,800 241,825 
Belgium ...... 32,100 i. os 17,144 iia - 
France ......| 301,700 63,620 145,380) 137,803) 50,586} — 107,029 
Austria .... 
Hungary... 99,691 74,217 oe a 
United States 6,157,644, 2,760,490! 2,732,752! 3,247,423, 2,603,118, 2,340,858 
Argentine Rep.| 191,300 — 409,758 793,452! 78,173, 245,483] 297,365 
Australia ....) A9,075 1,487,474 1,290,038) 188,218} 1,349,926} 1,061,901 
Canada ...... 4,168,563 4,212,134) 5,384,604) 2,261,783) 3,884,151) 4,707,337 
Other co’ntwies 222,280 179,138} 313,57) 101,185} 123,163} 191,418 
ES SE | EE | ee | ee | 
Total ......' 11,978,153, 9,112,614! 10,659,796) 6,347,771! 8,256,427) 8,805,908 
cient eae ss iaaiadevabtine ita tseitchilinee 
Barley..........| 22,439,248 15,779,162) 12,550,617} 8,077,100} 8,532,885) 5,177,705 
a 18,162,663, 8,365,700) 7,688,748] 5,671,95% 3,708,905] 3,046,608 
SN sos sec0esene 1,978,315; 1,422,274) 1,331,825} 1,006,7. 1,446,366) 1,559,635 
Beans .......... 1,853468, 1,063,231) 576,285| 806,874) 796,444, 476,521 
Total of grain; —-_———_ —- ——— | —_ —_ —_ 


and flour. . '220,704.110 169,613,629, 167,487,828! 84,403,247 111,189,980! 99,590,037 





FRUIT AND POTATOES. 


The fruit industry has laboured under difficulties during 
the past twelve months. Among these are the failure of 
the apple crop and the low yield of black currants, both in 
a large measure due to the vagaries of the English spring, 
which were hardly compensated for by the better crops of 
plums, strawberries, cherries, and pears, the last-named 
being on the whole above the normal. Glass-house grower 
and market gardeners, including these interested in flower 
production, were likewise affected by the elements, of which 
lack of sunshine was not the least prominent factor. 


rr . : . af ly 
The amount of land under fruit was shown offic _ 

ade . he 
to have been well maintained. According to a 
midsummer returns, the total acreage of orchards 


was 240,600 acres, an increase of 2,500 acres on the ~ 
this comparing with 239,500 acres in 1924. Kent emia” 
its acreage by 1,800 acres and Worcester by 930 acres- 
addition was also made to the acreage of small fruits, 


. : . : . Jere 
69,600 acres being returned, against 65,400 In 1925. _ 
again the greatest increases took place in Kent i. 
Worcester. Compared with 1924, however, the tota’ * 


As 


down, the area of small fruit then being 73,515 acres) 
in 1925 so in 1926, the acreage of currants and ee 
increased, whereas strawberries and raspberries showe 
reductions. 
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The 1925 acreage of potatoes was fully maintained despite 
the reduced prices realised for the crop of that year, But 
the vield per acre only worked out at 5} tons, which is one 
ton per acre less than last year and three-fifths of a ton 
helow the 10-year average. In the early part of the season 
only very low prices for potatoes were secured, there being 
large sendings to market on account of blight outbreaks, 
King Edwards in September being only £5 to £6 ton. The 
market firmed in November and onwards, King Edward 
commanding from 4,6 10s to £9 Ios, with others, such as 
Kerr’s Pink and Majestic, ranging from £,6 to £,7 10s. 
—“ The Fruit Grower.”’ 

The following table shows the area and vield of potatoes 
in various seasons for this country and some of the largest 
of the world’s producing countries, as estimated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture :- 


| Yield (Thousand Centals of 


Area (Thousand Acres), 100 lbs). 


























Aver., | | Aver., a 
1919-23. 1925- | 1926. || 1919.93, | 1925. 1926. 


ed 


| 
| | 








England and Wales... 521, 493 | 499 | 69,942 71,994 «61,891 
Sootland ...-..++++. 153 | 142| 142) 22.942 22,088 | 20,138 
Germany ....0.0-++-- 6,262 | 6,941 | 6,820 || 654,901 | 919,735 662,066 
SE scmasepieaees 5,399 | 5,872| 5,902 | 586,904 641,683 | 548.481 
Orechosiovakia ...... 1,562 | 1.580| 1,605 | 135,723 | 165,316 | 140,301 


3,092 | 3,163 | 234,879 | 194,079 | 214,680 


Totals for28countries| 26,504 | 27,321 | 27, 


ES henesesanes rl 37853 | 








| 2.406,797 | 2,913,336 | 2,405,222 


LIVESTOCK. 


By the courtesy of the Ministry of agriculture we are 
able to give the following table, showing the numbers of 
livestock in England and Wales’ halfway through 
1925, and 1926 respectively, as compared with the average 
for the years 1915-1924. The figures are collected annually 
on June 4th :— 





iT 
| 

















| q le 1925 a 1926 . 
verage || Comp’red |Comp’re 
| 1915-24. 19%. | 1926. with | with 
1924. | 1925. 

Horses— | No. No. ~~ No. 

Horses used for agri- | 

EUR icascnaees 793,190 773,200 760,588 |—  9,29%4/— 12,612 
Stallions being used | 


SOP GOTVICS. ..cccccee 6,956 4,800 3,275 + 93'— = =1,525 
Unbroken horses ; | 
One year and ie 215,014 143,736 121,917 |— 32,979'— 21,819 
Under one year .... 91,207 44,875 41,010,— 9,926\— 3,865 
Other horses on agri 
cultural holdings .. 232,284 197,629 202,006 |—  15,852!+ 4,377 
++) 1,338,651 1,164,240, 1,128,796 — 67,958|\— 35,444 





Total of horses 
Cattle- ae oes | —— 
Cows & heifers in milk | 1,899,705, 2,035,061; 2,065,118 ' + 20,820)+ 30,057 
Cows in calf, but not 





















PMD. 5 cs scan oveee 274,218 299,657 294,590 + 18,101/— 5,067 
Heifersincalf ......| 337,536 378,454 389,578 }+ 1),049)+ 11,124 
Bulls being used for ) | 

NE sébviwsecane 1,043,123 86,042 88,647 || } + 4,100 + 2,605 
Other cattle : f | 

Two years & above|) 974,844) \ 964,230}] \ + 70,027) ) — 10,614 


| 
One yr. & under two 


1,199,669) 1,]77,687| 1,221,437\|+ 95,301+ 43,750 
Under one year .. 


1,186,311) 1,211,585) 1,229,485|}+ 51,603 + 17,900 


5,940,562] 6,263,330] 6,253,085 |+ 269,001 + 89,755 


eep— eee ee eres | ean — 
Eweskeptforbreeding|} 6,041,391] 6,397,091 6,754,836 | + 403,510,+ 357,745 
Rams & ram lambs to ) ') 

be used for service..|| 3,059,898} 180,624 { 190,295 { + 17,047! + 9,671 


Other sheep : | 
One year and above 2,691,691] (2,700,394 || ' +307488)) + 8,703 
Under one year ....| 6,256,109] 6,705,388] 7,213,160 ||+ 413,554) + 507,772 


vs Total of sheep....| 15,357,398] 15,974,794] 16,858,685 | +1,131,599) + 883,891 
Sows kept for breeding 314,079] 316,454 — 








Total of cattle .... 

















300,842 || — 132,568|— 15,612 





Boars being used for ( |) 

BEFVICE .....cccceee 1,949,951 24,47 21,317 ||. — 7,788| -— 3,161 
Other pigs.........s.. 2,303,424) | 1,877/853 || | 443618] ) —425571 
___ Total of pigs...... 2,264,030] 2,644,356] 2,200,012 |i— 583,974'— 444,544 





(a) Including mares kept for breeding. 


_ Fat Stock.—Prices of fat cattle showed a small advance 
in April and May, but the tendency throughout the year 
has been towards lower prices. The index number fell from 
52 per cent. above pre-war at the beginning of the year, to 
28 per cent. at its close, and the average over the whole 
year of 41 per cent. above 191 I-13 Was 10 points lower than 
In 1925. The annual average prices of both fat cattle and 
fat sheep had shown very little change in the years 1923 to 
1925, and although the latter have made prices which varied 
Considerably throughout 1926, over the whole year they 
show an even greater fall than cattle, the index number 
declining by 26 points on the year. For three years fat 
sheep had been relatively very dear as compared with agri- 
eultaral produce generally, but they have now lost this 
avourable position. Prices of fat pigs had reached a very 
— level by the end of 1925, and these figures were main- 
d until about June, 1926, when a reaction set in, with 

€ result that in December baconers were about 1s-6d and 

Porkers 15 per 14 lb stone dead weight cheaper than in 
anuary. The index figures for 1926 were 80 per cent. 
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above pre-war for bacon pigs and 84 per cent. for porkers, 
or increases of 17 and 20 points respectively on the previous 
year. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE in the Prices of Fat Srocxk during the 


Years 1921 to 1925, as Compared with the Average of the 
Three Years, 1911-13. 


Commodity. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Fat Cattle .......... mas Oe Bs Bs Bae Ss 
Fat Sheep .......... i oe IO... Mee BT. B. F 
Pigs, Baconers...... 120 .. 80 .. 57 .. 33 .. 63 .. 80 
Pigs, Porkers ........ mw. &@. tA DB- Kh. 





—The Agricultural Market Report. 


Pedigree Cattle.—The past year has seen some drastic 
iowering of values among some breeds of cattle, notably the 
Scotch Shorthorn. Six years ago, when the boom for this 
breed was at its height, some 2,300 head were sold through- 
out the year at an average price of something over £,250 


apiece. This year about half this number have been sold 


to average just over 4,50 apiece. One reason for this de- 
preciation in price is no doubt due to the fact that the over- 
seas demand has not been as great owing to disease regula- 
tions, but it is also certain that the general quality of the 
bull calves seen at the sales has been much inferior com- 
pared with past years. Naturally, some very good indi- 
vidual prices have to be recorded—notably at Perth, where 
the highest figure was 3,600 gs, and at several other sales 
four-figure prices have been made, but apart from the 
‘“very best’? there has been a very slow trade. On the 
other hand, the demand for dairy cattle has been as keen 
as ever, and milking Shorthorns have sold well at both 
home and collective sales. Guernseys also have experienced 
a great trade, and this year created a record by making 
350 gs for a bull, which is the highest price ever obtained 
by public auction in this country. There has also been an 
increased export trade for milking types, and numerous 
Ayrshires, dairy Shorthorns and Friesians have been sent 
to various countries during the year. 

Horses.—Throughout the year there has been every indi- 
cation that horses, more especially the heavy draught type, 
are as much in demand as ever, and prices have ruled fairly 
level. Despite the popularity of the tractor, many farmers 
still maintain that on some land the horse does 
the work better, and consequently the type of horse 
required for work of this purpose has made good money at 
the various sales. Then again, in many of the big towns 
heavy horses are constantly in demand, and this commercial 
trade has also been very good. Shires have sold well, but 
it is noticeable that there have been no very outstanding 
prices paid except at the Society’s show and sale in London, 
where a stallion sold for 1,050 gs. Clydesdales have also 
sold well, but there have not been the sensational figures 
made that there were at the great sale of Capt. Mont- 
gomery’s stud. At various sales of Suffolk Punches there 
has been a keen demand, and prices and averages are 
somewhat in advance of 1925. During the year quite a 
number of horses have been exported, and there is no 
doubt many breeders are now seriously studying the needs 
of both Colonial and foreign customers with a view to 
getting the British horse more widely known and sought 
after, in the same way as our other pedigree stock.—Mr. 
Harry Brown, in ‘ The Farmers’ Red Book.” 


POULTRY. 


Mr Edward Brown, secretary of the National Poultry 
Council, observes :—There has been a remarkable improve- 
ment in the quality of eggs and poultry imported from 
Ireland, both Northern and Southern, giving these a higher 
position on British markets. This result is due to the 
adoption of drastic regulations in respect of exports and of 
prosecutions for infringement. The numbers of adult 
poultry in England and Wales on June 4 on holdings of 
ani acre and upwards were as follows :— 


Increase or Decrease. 
N 


1924. 1926. oO. % 
Adult fowls........ 15,123,191 .. 16,685,675 1,562,484 .. + 103 
Adult ducks........ 1,097,007 . 1,052,548 .. 44,459 .. — 4°05 


Were occupations of less than an acre included, the 
increase in the number of fowls would be much greater. 
Possibly, also, the decrease in ducks would be wiped out. 
Geese and turkeys, unfortunately, were not separately 
enumerated with regard to ages in 1926, as in 1924. The 
following figures, therefore, include old and young stock 
in both instances :— 


Increase or Decrease. 


1924. 1926. No. % 
Geese, all ages .... 534,868 .. 646,342 .. 111,474 .. + 209 
Turkeys, all ages .. 638,074 .. 667,714 .. 29,640 .. + 46 


These indicate a distinct revival in branches which are 
specially within the sphere of farmers. A_ conservative 
estimate of the total value of eggs and poultry produced 
in England and Wales during 1926 is £:23,934,000, which 
is only £155,000 more than in the previous year. That 
there has been an increase in the volume of home supplies 
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is evident by the above returns. Eggs, however, have not 
cealised the same average prices. t 1926 proved to be 
a difficult year for many of those engaged in poultry hus- 
bandry is unquestionable. Although feed has been, on the 
whole, cheaper, other expenses and charges have not been 
reduced. Lessened consumption in multitudes of house- 
holds, owing to industrial conflicts and widespread unem- 
ployment, have reduced profits and returns. Breeders in 
some districts have suffered as a result of inability of their 
usual customers to buy to the same extent. The way of 
specialists has, indeed, been hard. It is remarkable that 
these and commercial producers have come through so 
well. Farmers, in so far as poultry are concerned, have 
not felt the same pressure. leanoe the growing interest 
taken by them in this class of stock, which will doubtless 
continue at an accelerated pace as time goes on. The net 
import values of eggs and poultry in 1926 were :— 


£ 
EE eet C Seb onb in bebhesknssao6ssbsbbssexea0~ sx 15,638,154 
Eggs, not in shell, less re-exports ...............2.ceeeeeees 2,842,892 
Poultry, less re-exports ...............-.0seeee Saeeeene eeeee 2,479,177 
FEE Snkeeck ss ckevics sbhebalenesunses covescccccccce SOSERRRS 
Decrease from 1925 .......ccesececcsesece pebabeeenenss oeees 955,297 


From the figures given the following estimate of produc- 
tion values of eggs and poultry in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, to which are added imported supplies, is 
arrived at :— 


Estimated production in England and Wales .............. 
Estimated production in Scotland and Northern Ireland .. 
Imported supplies, including dried and liquid eggs ........ 20,960,223 


Total consumption ............. pbenséuns Sabieskbbee 49,894,223 
The above are wholesale values, not those charged to 
consumers. 
FISH. 


Modern fishing is dependent on coal at a reasonable price, 
and a coal stoppage of six months is a calamity for all those 
concerned in this industry. After five years of unprece- 
dented depression the beginning of 1926 was a return 
towards prosperity. The strike has put back the clock, 
and it is surprising that things are no worse than they are. 
We can only surmise that had there been no strike the 
year would have been a good one, and to-day our fisheries 
would be remunerative and prosperous. For six months 
one half of the fleet has been laid up, and those ships 
which kept running did so at a heavy loss in most cases. 
Continental coal at three times pre-strike price, and the 
loss of time in getting it, afforded no hope of a profit un- 
less an exceptionally lucky market occasionally presented 
itself. The strike cost Grimsby alone over £ 1,000,000. 
Aberdeen, Hull and Fleetwood were hit proportionally, and 
these losses will react on building; indeed, there are prac- 
tically no new trawlers on contract. 

The landings do not appear so much less than in 1925, 
but, of course, foreign trawlers came into English ports, 
thereby obtaining advantages owing to scarcity in the 
markets. The Germans are now running regularly into 
Aberdeen and Grimsby, and causing strong competition 
with our people, and those responsible for the mining 
stoppage have seen our own fishermen out of work whilst 
foreigners are trying to capture some of the English 
market. The total value of fish landed in Great Britain 
for 1926 was 417,050,000, or £ 1,650,000 less than in 1925. 
Although the falling off in quantity is greatest at Grimsby, 
this port still maintains its lead as our greatest fishing 
port. The value of the landings for 1926 is £(3,900,000, 
against 4,4,560,000 for 1925. Hull follows with 4,2,210,000, 
the same as in 1925, whilst Aberdeen now takes third place 
instead of second with a total of £2,080,000, which is a 
fall of £200,000. 

In the herring fishery conditions have been no better ; the 
vear has been one of the poorest since the war, and 
although the quantity landed was greater, the value at 
42,825,000 was 4,400,000 less than 1925. When coal prices 
are considered this must mean a heavily reduced nae 
for carrying on. The Russians came into the market 
again in December, but this was too late to be of much use, 
except to take off the surplus stocks and promise some 
hope for 1927. 

Germany is again buying fish meal, and unless the 
British farmer realises the value of this commodity more, 
the greater part will be exported to that country. Industrial 
cod oil has averaged £30 per ton for the year, and farmers 
are now beginning to take up cod liver oil as a ration for 
all classes of stock in winter time. In spite of this dis- 
appointing year, those engaged in the industry are looking 
to 1927 to turn the tide. 

The Board of Trade returns of landings of sea fish 
of British taking in 1925 and 1926 include the following :— 


rie 
TWELVE Montus ENDED DECEMBER 3], 
England and Wales. 





ae 


| Quantity. 
































: ° Value, 
Kinds of Fish. - ess a 
1925. 1926. 1925, | 1926. 
| _ Cwts. Cwts. aad — 
iki ck cuicwen coneenel | 2,738,024 | 2,701,620 | 2,649,779 | 2,401.50) 
2,250,051 | 1,965,¢86 | 2,338,990 | 221434 
| 971,346 | 946,714 | 1,609,614 | 1/653'248 
137,645 | 100,488 | 680228 | “4go'a97 
49,709 | 53,217} 188,419 | 19) 44g 
: 145,975 | 126,260 1228 | ‘ 
Etat tinatnaendn snieaeenee | 678,375 | 569,279 | 3,680,164 | 1,451'309 
Skates and Rays ......... seeeseutans 399,723 | 364,462 | 577,776 | 539785 
Soles ........ Rasintesbunienntveadania | 60,102 | 48131 | 536.306 | 436377 
Turbot ..... salahsaitedieainied 4 senkwnicanl | 57,674 | 45,060 | 304.990 | 251°356 
Whiting ........... Ses seen | _ 270,188 | _ 274,793 | 245,030 | 248,487 
NE s caccs's Sanbesckkekeh ver eooe++| 3,912,861 | 3,613,174 | 2,045,629 | 1,544 799 
I ncn cciointadasiant hentai | 188,779 | 167,178 | “153,785 | “‘Y42; 
Total wet fish* .............00 vee ee «(13,537,675 12,501,206 14,224,682 {12,694,896 
i hundreds} 167,402 | 158,495 | 150,606 | 159,665 
|————_—————_ —____|__ 
Total shell fish* ..... preeeceeese i as | 485,428 | 501,387 
|_——$—$—$— a} ft 
I ooo 0s snciscscsnccececs | se 14,710,110 13,196,283 
Scotland: Wet Fish ................ | 5,713,685 | 6,459,807 | 4,454,1¢8 | 4.39815 
Great Britain: Wet Fish............ |19,251,160 |18,961,013 |18,678,850 |17/043,74) 

















Great Britain - Tl.imports of fresh fish! 2,913,142 
* Inciuding other sorts not given above. 


3,389,498 | 5,750,120 | 4457501 
+ Fish of ail kinds. 


II.—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN PRODUCE, 





TEA. 
The following is extracted from Messrs Brooke, Bond 
and Co.’s annual review :—A year ago markets were boom- 


ing both for the commodity and for the shares of producing 
companies. We referred to speculation, and issued a warn- 
ing that the position, though sound, did not justify market 
prices rising to an extent which would necessitate an 
advance in retail prices, at any rate for the medium and 
better qualities. At the end of November, 1925, common 
tea had advanced to 1s 5d from 83d in September. This 
advance continued until March, when useful common tea 
reached 1s 7}d. Then it became obvious that supplies were 
ample, and that growing conditions were good for the new 
crop. Prices steadily declined until at the beginning of the 
current month common tea had reached 1s per |b. ‘The 
Northern India crop was then 27 millions ahead, Ceylon 
about 8 millions, and Java about 18 millions. About 85 
per cent. of the Northern India gardens ceased manufacture 
towards the end of November, with a view to restricting 
the total increase from that source to about 25 million 
pounds. That there is more than ample tea for all world 
requirements is obvious from the above figures. Prices are 
now at a level which allows of good tea being sold to the 
public at 2s per lb and upwards, and a commoner blend at 
1s 8d. The main demand is, however, for good tea, the 
public having wisely decided that at about 2s 8d per lb they 
can obtain better tea value for their money. For this reason 
the price of good to fine tea remains remarkably stable and 
growers of these grades have little cause for anxiety. For 
growers of plain liquoring and common teas the outlook is 
not so bright, and most companies will find it difficult to 
maintain their dividends. Labour continues to be the 
Northern Indian planters’ worst problem. The cost of 
producing tea has doubled in the last few vears, one of the 
factors being the stabilisation of the rupee at 1s 6d, as 
against the previous figure of 1s 4d. ; 

The following table gives the exports from India for the 
last two seasons to date :— 


From Northern India (Aprill to 1925-26. 1926-27. 
October 31)— ..........44-. Lbs. Lbs. 
U.K. (Calcutta and Chittagong) 156,996,580 .... 165.13),231 
BEER, . cdenees<aessceus eoee 3,992,330 .... 2,485,127 
EE EEE 5,055,405 6,482,336 
United States ................ 2,527,426 4,202.769 
South America ................ 1,267,421 601,960 
Hamburg and Bremen ........ 290,188 259,494 
Constantinople..............+- 177,300 248,370 
Other Continental ports ...... 464.180 .... 424,676 

| eee 459,679 .... nil 
Viadivostock ..........20...-08 nil ae nil 
Moscow ...... poneaucematencs nil eae nil 
Sc ida sucnwinewe'se 771,398 .... 500 
Batoum ..... SiduseDiucebates 157,900 .... 419,752 
DIE cia cc snsicmoeunaees 6,258,791 2,096,748 
Persian Gulf ...........-+ wees 3,255,491 6,022,277 
Africa, North ................ 3,061,035 .... 3,424,460 
% | ee 890,836 .... erent 
All other places .............. 2,584,155 .... 2,681.7 
ee eee 188,210,116 195,357,312 
From Southern India (April 1 to af 
August 31)— R 1926- a 
United Kingdom ...... ie decal 14,003,032 17,504,92 
ED. Sa bawvus ocuesss eins 1,625,931 .... 1,134,565 
All other places .............. 1,252,297 .... 350,85 





16,881,260 19,990,346 


see Pe ew er 
In Southern India tea cultivation continues to expand, “ 
at certain times of the year the cup quality re 
really excellent. Some tea is now being planted in Mysom™: 


: : ‘ that 
mostly on old coffee estates, this movement being somewhi 
reminiscent of the 
Ceylon. 


ac ‘fing in 
commencement of tea-growing ie 
The following table gives the exports from Ce! 
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I onrnsseannnteess sacar 


from January Ist to September 3oth inclusive for the last 


two seasons :—— 





1926. 
meen aes 
ese ceennse “Teens 
REE epeenne et "0 Bastia 

Total....coccee 168,169,418 


It is believed that during the next eighteen months about 
90,000 acres will be newly devoted to tea-planting, chiefly 
in the Uva Province and the Moraka Korale. After that 
the Ceylon planter will be faced with the difficulty that there 
is little, if any, more land to be had for extending the area 
under tea in the island. There are at present about 400,000 
acres under tea in the island, with an average export of 
about 200,000,000 Ibs a year. The principal other parts of 
the British Empire which produce tea are Nyasaland and 
Kenya. In some districts of Kenya experts consider that 
high quality tea ought to be produced, as there is a fertile 
forest soil at a high altitude and a rainfall of from 60 to 
72 inches well distributed throughout the year. Tea is also 
grown in Natal, but the industry is dying out. 

The following table gives exports from the Netherlands 
East Indies for the last two seasons :— 


From Java (JANUARY to SEPTEMBER)— 


1925. 1926. 
Half Kilogs. Half Kilogs. 
PE sh cwnbeeneees0ceeedssenee 14,394,000 20,055,684 
Ny SENN 0:00:00 ¥0s:0000s000000 28,836,000 35,286,094 
I ce reukes Sa0bN ORs dsb e'ee 14,674,000 . 13,635,294 
NE: cvgppdnssesasaewa’s 4,466,000 . 5,912,798 
Dd ..ibbeatsaneokeseaecss® 560,000 472,670 
I es ener rere 300,000 412,274 
Serer. errs 538,000 292,510 
BN ©. BATIOD oes oc ccervcses 344,000 « 827,506 
SI on 6.505wissececseeeae 350,000 351,518 
Se MONOD 66s ccccdecccece ses 328,000 441,112 
NOD 6 6a0v5¥atntccevee ces 1,036,000 1,728,758 
MG idNek ss dade tudawesdsex 65,826,000 79,416,218 
From SUMATRA (JANUARY to SEPTEMBER)— 
1925. 1926. 
Half Kilogs. Half Kilogs, 
ee Ocesesees 4,387,262 .... 5,726,304 
8 3,816,740 3,574,042 
United States ...............-.. 629,530 513,510 
EE 24a Veuswaean oni i<es 21,296 18,230 
iii d5 aati conten 1auseeess 1,795,714 .... 2,340,677 
Sans snuaG Viduesas Nbarahes ven A5HAZ .... Nil 
EE sins sbcdeseceacenaee’ 256,065 .... 741,957 
ee 11,251,949 12,914,720 


Production in Java and Sumatra shows considerable ex- 
pansion, and this will continue, especially from Sumatra, 
where some extensive tracts are being planted. The teas 
from Sumatra are growing in favour owing to their useful 
character and uniformity of quality. 

The following table gives the exports of China tea from 
the commencement of the season to the end of Septem- 












ber :— 
-~-——Season 1925.——~ ->—Season 1926.—~, 
Black. Green. Black. Green. 
From Shanghai— Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Great Britain .... 1,889,588 300,795 .. 5,198,844 .. 574,391 
Continent ........ 730,775 1,952,923 .. 1,005,039 .. 1,663,982 
Bombay .......... 254,123 1,918,926 366,250 .. 1,749,463 
Central Asia...... 41,733 1,488,399 2,736 .. 1,929,599 
-African Ports .. 329,722 .. 9,145,939 156,259 .. 6,111,282 
8. African Ports .. nil si nil 23,065 .. nil 
United States .... 1,364,779 .. 4,044,163 884,773 .. 5,579,289 
—— pabGsnicets 9,332 .. 4,933 118,261 165,857 
Pama oes e ee 3,703,192 .. nil 2,091,594 .. nil 
Ustralia ......., nil cc nil 103,233 17,909 
‘ a 8,323,244 .. 18,856,078 9,950,054 .. 17,791,772 
otal Black and Green 27,179,322 Total Black and Green 27,741,826 
P ; 1925 1926. 
rom Foochow— Lbs. Lbs. 
London ..........eecee5 817,731 .. 1,305,345 
France............ 384,981 . 201,482 
Germany ...... 253,106. 686,435 
Austria ........ 8,347 .. nil 
Holland dbxed-<a 966,903 .. 1,187,672 
MR iso atic See 1,594,640 1,660,483 
U.S.A. and Oanada. 77,221 156,102 
Australia and New Zealand 225,966 230,866 
South Africa 6,466 .. 7,203 
South America, 283 34,846 
Other places 192,825 .. 363,545 
China coastwise $26,125 . 303,480 
Total... .. ‘iia heres Caieneis-< 4,887,594 .. 6,137,459 
To all countries~Black and green .... 27,179,322 .. 27,741,826 
Grand total ...... (acdeeeea seen -.. 32,066,916 .. 33,879,285 


Conditions in China remain chaotic, but the tea trade is 
ga On in spite of all the warring factions. Even during 
© recent fighting in and about Hankow the shipment of 
4 continued—certainly under some risk to life and pro- 
a, Shipments to the United Kingdom are rather large 
i year; values have been fairly attractive, particularly 
“ince the marked fall in the tael exchange. 
ol e India and Ceylon Associations again decided not to 
y forward contract any of the crops during the current 


se ee : : 2 Oe 
‘son, this being a continuation of the policy inaugurated 
€ previous year. 
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The Board of Trade figures for the United Kingdom for 
1913, 1925, and 1926 are as follows :— 








1913. 1925. 1926. 
Imports— Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
British East Indies (except Ceylon) 203,459,657 291,155,598 271,518,094 
Ee aaineesia 110,936,427 132,540,191 140,083,660 
China (including Hong Kong and 
MN sc bccsanksasccescannsss 16,272,548 10,247,029 13,503,773 
Java, Sumatra, and other Dutch 
possessions in the Indian Seas, 
and Netherlands .............. 32,052,717 53,582,443 64,662,392 
Other countries.................. 2,322,115 3,041,486 3,523,884 
Total imports.............. 365,043,464 490,566,747 493,291,803 
Entered for home consumption— oo —_—_—_ —_—_—— 
British East Indies (except 
MEE coutchaseanccsseesewsa 172,843,911 .. 239,362,657 231,982,073 
GNIS 6:00 d 06s tbencasndcsceones 91,517,923 .. 109,364,418 111,575,532 
China (including Hong Kong and 
Ee eee 9,682,515 .. 11,134,558 .. 11,476,206 
Other countries. ................. 31,646,194 .. 41,979,365 .. 53,803,060 
I ig 0h 408 0d ddadiewaes - 305,690,543 401,996,410 .. 408,836,871 
Stock of all kinds at Dec.3lst...... 138,005,000 198,880,000 .. 207,003,000 
Re-exports total ............0-000e 57,555,651 88,410,475 .. 81,429,537 
COFFEE. 


Confidence characterised the opening of the year, but it 
evaporated by the end of January and business became 
restricted and very difficult. Except for temporary spurts, 
prices gradually declined, until in the final month the lowest 
point of the year was reached. Added to the difficulty of 
artificial control, traders viewed the heavy accumulating 
world’s stocks with anxiety. The system of ignoring stocks 
held by the Defence Committee in the interior of Brazil 
in the generally published figures of world’s visible supply 
often made it difficult for traders to realise the full extent 
of that supply. In June, 1925, the internal stocks amounted 
to about 1,750,000 bags. By June, 1926, they had increased 
to over 2,750,000, and by December, 1926, to 6,000,000 bags. 


| Another serious trouble has been the difficulty of obtaining 


regular supplies of high-grade coffee. Mild coffees have 
been in fair supply, and from certain districts, particularly 
East Africa, some very choice parcels were offered. Prices 
generally were high, particularly for the finer grades. Very 
considerable irregularity, however, was noticed at several 
periods, due no doubt to temporary feelings of depression 
or optimism. Throughout the year there was an active 
inquiry for all parcels showing outstanding quality. 

The following are based upon the papers issued by the 
Board of Trade, made up from the Custom House returns: 


| at 


$$ $$$ 


1923. | 











bee | 1922, | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
eae : Cwts. | Cwts, Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts.| Cwts. 
MIE hdvn ccs ecccccéceecsses 557,000/1,098,000| 425,000; 572,000} 656,000) 486,000 
Quantity on which duty was | | 

paid for home consumption . .} 307, 322,000 324,000| 321,000) 327,000! 320,000 


Quantity exported.............. 556, 296,000; 716,000} 288,000' 213,000! 253,000: 
Delivered free of duty for use of | | | | 


H.M. Navy and Army and for | | 
stores of merchant vessels. ... 3,152 6,263, 4,422) 3,974, 3,404) 2,458 
—Messrs McMeekin and Co. 





COCOA. 


The downward movement of prices, which had been in 
evidence since 1924, continued during the first part of 1926, 
but thereafter conditions showed a marked change for the 
better. The excess of supplies over demand had long been 
diminishing, and by the summer of last year had entirely 
disappeared. Stocks began to decline, and prices rapidly 
appreciated, quotations at the end of the period being any- 
thing up to 26s above those ruling a year earlier. The 
quality ef available supplies has generally shown an im- 
provement as compared with earlier years. This is parti- 
cularly the case as regards West African varieties, the 
market in which has recently been better organised on the 
exporters’ side. Trinidad cocoa recorded a moderate in- 
crease, but the experience of Ceylon varieties was less 
favourable, prices finishing on December 31st below the 
levels of 1925. The following table gives the spot quota- 
tions per cwt. in London at the close of the last four years : 


Trinidad. Ceylon. African. 
Good to Good to West 
Fine. Deep. Coast. 

8 8 8 

December 31, 1923 .......... 46-55 90-100 30-32 
December 31, 1924 .......... 85-"8 110-120 -- 35-46 
December 31, 1925 .......... 66-73 90-100 93-45 
December 31, 1926 ........+- 78-80 80-87 70-71 


As usual, the lion’s share of Great Britain’s imports came 
from British West Africa, the total reaching 1,007,374 cwts 
as compared with 1,075,627 cwts in 1925, and representing 
over four-fifths of the whole. Imports from the West 
Indies declined from 119,588 cwts to 88,042 cwts, and 
imports from Ceylon, at 11,324 cwts, were less than half 
the 1925 volume. Home consumption registered a very 
slight increase, but re-exports were well below the 1925 
total, chiefly owing to decreased takings by Continental 
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countries. The Board of Trade’s returns for 1913, 1925, 
and 1926 are as follows :— 


Imports, CoNsSUMPTION, and Srocks. 














Quantity. : Value. 
1925. 1926. 13. 1925. | 1926. 

Raw cocoa— i Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 

ON ROS 669,639) 1,345,956) 1,185,853/2,282,573) 3,139,528 2,866,453 

Home consumption ..| 543,227| 1,126,402) 1,128.349|.. ere se 

Re-exports ........../ 8,298) 186,250) 475,013} 631,528) 473,596 

EE Sek cei eeennn es 483,000! 357 a os an 
Cocoa or chocolate pre-| | 

Imports ....... m<conee 203,024; 205,204 ee 1,772,908 1,691,416 

Re-exporte......... cen 2,688: 2,153. 19,194) 17,627 

British exports ....... 173,462) 193,057 __|.1,108.179/1,224,969 





SUGAR. 


When the market opened in January Cuban sugars were 
gqueted at 11s to 11s 3d per cwt, and with moderate fluctua- 
tions these figures experienced little change till the end of 
August. In September, when it was realised that the 
statistical position had greatly improved, an advance took 
place of 1s 9d to 2s per cwt, followed towards the close of 
November by a further advance of 2s to 2s 3d—the quota- 
tion for Cubas being then 13s 73d to 14s per cwt, and on 
December 10th, when the decree had been signed by the 
Cuban President, restricting the coming crop to 4,500,000 
tons, the quotation was raised to 15s 9d to 16s 13d per ewt, 
establishing an advance of 5s per cwt on raw sugar during 
the year. The effect of the restoration, by the present 
Government, of the preference of 4s 3d per cwt on Empire- 
grown sugar was fully realised early in the present vear. 
Sales of about 200,000 tons of Australian sugars had been 
made for shipment during the last six months of 1925, but 
irom a strike in the Australian ports these shipments had 
been deiayed, and their arrival in the United Kingdom took 
place principally during the early months of the present 
vear. These arrivals then largely supplied the wants of 
refiners to the exclusion of Cuban sugars, which for several 
vears had dominated the British markets during these 
months. The exclusion of Cuban sugars was more or less 
continued during the year by importations from Mauritius, 
Natal, British West Indies, and Peru. The total Cuban 
imports from January rst till December roth amounted only 
to 420,000 tons, against 921,000 tons in 1925. Mauritius 
sugar for the new crop commencing in August was largely 
secured for the British markets at 17s 3d to 17s 43d, c.i.f., in 
June, the equivalent of 13s to 13s 13d, with preference 
deducted, and latterly business has been done in these 
sugars at 21s to 21s 6d, c.i.f. The present Java crop, which 
commenced in May, proved inferior in quantity to the last, 
having oniy been 1,970,000 tons, against 2,275,000 tons in 
1925, and it has almost entirely been absorbed by India and 
Eastern markets. The crop of 1927, which commences in 
May, has been practically sold out, but a considerable part 
of the 1928 crop has already passed into the hands of 
Japanese operators. The Australian crop last year was very 
productive, but the present crop, having been reduced by 
drought, has only about 100,000 tons available for export. 
During the past year two severe hurricanes have occurred, 
which proved disastrous to sugar plantations. The first was 
in Mauritius in April, which was said to have reduced the 
sugar crop by 20,000 to 30,000 tons; the second in Cuba in 
October, which was of great severity, the sugar loss being 
estimated at about 200,000 tons, with the addition of 30,000 
tons in warehouse. The melting of raw sugar in Greenock 
during the year has only been 108,750 tons—the smallest 
for the last 60 years. The consumption of the United 
Kingdom for the past three years is shown :— 


1924. 1925. #26. 

Meltings of raw sugar in London, Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Liverpool and Greenock............ 980,000 .... 1,000,000 .... * 

Probable consumption of foreign refined 620,000 .... 686,000 .... 692,000 

Home grown beet ..............+. eee os pees o «eee 100,000 





1,600,000 _.... 1,686,000 .... 1,612,000 
* Accounted for by the reduced meltings by refiners during the coal strike. 





The following tables give a general idea of the sugar 
available for consumption for the coming year :— 
Cane.—Per Messrs Willett and Gray’s circular, dated 
New York, December 9, 1926 :— 
1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27 
CaneE. Tone. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United States—Louisiana 147,164 .. 79,002... 124,447... 88,000 
Porto Rico ....... 399,975 .. ,760 .. 484 .. 530,000 
Hawaiian Islands 692,804 .. 705,350... 714,000 
Virgin Islands, W.I. ove 2,332 .. 7,200 .. 5,664 .. 6,000 
EE cibitipttannswesnaberecese «+» 4,066,642 .. 5,125,970 .. 4,884,658 .. 4,500,000 
British West Indies—Trinidad .. 52,045... 69,628 .._ 73,561... 70,000 
Barbados ...........0.0see0eee 44,109... 49,315... 47,535... 50,000 
Jamaica ......+2....0+ veseese 33431... 92,843... 57,675... 50,000 
Antigua........seceseeeees seeee 7,860... 17,300... 12,800... 18,000 
I okt sorneys veceeee 10,196 .. 15,563... 16,380. _ 14,000 
Other British W.I............. 4488 .. 6,253.. 7,500... ~ 6,000 
French W.L—Martinique ...... 17,110.. 47,995... 48,121 .. 45,000 
Guadeloupe ................. w+. 27,548 .. 38,990... 32,998 .. _ 35,000 
San Domingo ................ wee. 235,173 .. 311,270 .. 354,720 .. 335,000 
Hayti.......... pitererene ee =— hl 
Mexico ......... sceecccenecccecee 166,952 .. 165,223 .. 190,282 .. 175,000 
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1923-24. 1924-25, 1925- 
CANE. Tons. Tons. oo ™ 1, 
Central America—Guatemala.... 76,131... 25,562 .. 25.15] oa 
Other Central America ..... ‘ee as +» 73,240... 62,500 °° Sooo 
South America—Demerara....... - 95,494... 90,874 .. 107,589 °° wine 
ica caabbaguvarons 10,682 .. 10,200 :: “10/000: P30 
Venemuela..........ccccceseeeee 17,488 .. 20,625: 19,000 5. [3m 
ii s<nccspnacoosenesnces 13,662 .. 18,700 :. 16976 * jt? 
BEE Wickeveces seesednsehebbans 516,904 .. 310,522 . 265,000 |. ans gy! 
Argentine ...... aiahsunaiidead 249,162 .. 246,717 ©. 395.735 °) gaeinp 
sic sixenccisnennekes 799,931 .. 812,493 °° 650/000: Tonge 
British India ..... ébnewecesconees 3,317,000 .. 2,548,000 .. 2,923,000 ++ 3,000,009 
SE ltddiannchesutexntundiks 1,771,772 .. 1,977,490 :. 2,278,900 *. Lamon 
Formosa and Japan .............. 448,736 .. 458,836 .. 498.460 |’ 
Philippine Islands ........ ++ 312332 .. 581,064 .. 436,000 |? sangy 
Australia ........... 281,859 .. 435,680 .. 522,344 .. 425,000 
Fiji Islands....... . 58,000 100,810 .. 90,000 ., 85,000 
SYPt......- 88,382 79,918 .. 95,000 :; gong 
Mauritius . 201,550 224,71C .. 241,220 , 195,00 
Réunion.............+. . 44,132 .. 52,380... 59,015 50,000 
th ain veddeaidudsicbie 181,571 .. 143,974 2. 214,152 °) alto 
Mozambique ...........sseeeeeee 56,400 .. 44,278 .. 70,000... 65,009 
Europe Spain ..........s.seeeeeee 7,871 .. 8,087... 9,000... 8p 
ED dkbeheheeeiesinonses 14,250,343 ..15,532,556 . 16,106,455 + 15,432,000 
Beet.—Per F.O. Licht. 
Breerroor Crops, with Estimates for 1926-27. 
1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 19967, 
‘Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
Germany...........0...006 1,132,000 1,575,684 1,595,161 .. 1,640,000 
Ren SIA a 389,995 494,854 588,770 .. 575,000 
Czechoslovakia .......... 998,000 1,409,703 .. 1,487,920 .. 1,050,000 
Austria and Hungary...... 172,000 277,354 .. 244,431 .. 263,000 
Css swine hans s<o00 490,850 .. 827,472 .. 746,913 .. 690,00 
ED kanipnaneecdesaeeae 300,121 .. 400,105 332,170 .. 240.00 
DL ciskvserennensuaes 231,923 329,244 306,970 .. 300,00 
Russia and Ukraine ...... , se 458,375 1,050,000 .. 975,000 
Other countries .......... 982,872 .. 1,305,000 1,118,497... 1,215,000 
MEE: ikwinadnesuns 5,057,761 7,077,791 7,470,832 .. 6,948,000 
The world’s stocks come out as follows :— 
1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-23. 1926-27 
Stock in statistical countries car- Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 


ried over on August 3lst .... 1,000,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 1,500,00 


European beetroot crops ........ 5,057,761 .. 7,077,791 .. 7,470,832 .. 6,948,000 
U.S.and Canadian beetroot crops 803,717 .. 1,010,385 .. 836,914... 838,00 
ee rer 14,250,343 ..15,507,042 .. 16,106,455 . .15,432,000 





21,111,821 ..24,595,218 .. 25,414,201 . .24,718,000 


The following table gives a rough calculation of the 
werld’s consumption during the past three years :— 





1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
Visible supplies on Aug. 31, Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘Fons. 
1924, 1925, and 1926 .... 1,000,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 1,000,000 .._ 1,500, 
Production of beet and cane 20,111,821 .. 23,595,218 .. 24,414,201 .. 23,218,000 
Deduct visible supplies on 21,111,821 .. 24,595,218 .. 25,414,201 .. 24,718,000 

Aug. 31, 1924, 1925, & 1926 1,000,000 .. 1,000,000... 1,500,000... .. 
Total consumption for ——--—— — + —_—_—_—_——_-  -— 

year endingAug.3ist 20,111,821 .. 23,595,218 .. 23,914,201 .. 














The home consumption of the Clyde ports has been as 
follows :— 
Metrines of Suaar in CrypE REFINERIES. 

Mauri- Peru 

| a tius « | Brazil.| Cuba. i | Java, jand other Total. 

} *ndla. | Natal. | — rae | 
—_—— —| —_——|-——_—_|-—— 

| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Toss 
1922....| 14,094 | 15,908 | 4,050 146,899 | | 26,198 | 29,152 | 236.0 
1923....| 16,143 | 68,415 | 12,880 | 35,620 | 51,997 29,756 | 28 a 
1924....| 2,500 | 29,348 | 5,300, 60,191 |. | 16,157 | 52,296 | 16558 
1925....; 1,000 9,862*; .. | 71,473 3,050 7,701 58,116 | an 
1926....| 3,350 | 14,030", °. | 25,260/ '500|__—.. 65.547 | 108, 





* Includes 3,535 tons Australian. 
Decrease in meltings of raw sugar in 1926, 42,446 tons. 


Refined.—Work in the Greenock refineries was seriously 
hampered during the coal strike. For the first three 
months of the year price fluctuations of refined sugars were 
insignificant, but the market was firmer in April and May, 
owing to the decision of the Cuban Government to restrict 
the crop then reaping; even this had no great effect, and, 
as compared with the opening prices of the year, a rise ° 
only 1s to 1s 3d per cwt was established. Until the latter 
half of September the market was fairly steady, but theres 
after there were several sharp advances, with prices UP 
about 2s 3d to 2s 6d on the opening. In October prices 
sagged, but in the second half of November the market 
developed great strength and advanced about 2s 6d, oie 
to reports of the 1927 Cuban restriction, and to “«" 
unfavourable accounts of Continental beetroot crops. *" 
the end of the year markets remained very firm, and prices 
of refined sugars at the close show an advance for the year 
of about 5s per cwt. 

Home-grown Beetroot Sugar.—Last season about 5010 
tens were produced under the subsidy of about 26s 6d pe 


. . ° . - Star r0- 
cwt, but this season it is estimated that the quantity a 
duced will reach 150,000 tons. There now remains “ a 


only of the present subsidy, which thereafter tapers © 
by year during the following six years.—Messrs 
Connal and Co., Glasgow. 


Wm. 


FROZEN MBAT TRADE. 
vy of beef, a 
tota 


he Board 


The following table, showing the quantit 
and lamb imports over the past three years and the 
value of meat imports, has been compiled from t 
of Trade returns :— 
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—— 1925. 1926. 
(te Cpe.  Gaoee 
! seer lil oo 680 .. ; 

, From aner cOUNWTIES «..-c+.--0+- 14,913 1. 16,546 
. GARD ce cesesesstocesesesscesee 45,593 .. 41,534 
; Chilled— 708,440 .. 700,874 
, From Drventine Republic .- 7,510,338 3. 8,956,806 
0 " Other countries ...++---+e++6 = 13,309 .. 20,663 
; Total ....seeeeseere ecervaatentes +» 8,233,087 .. 9,678,343 
1 Froven— ——- 
JInited States of America .. 80,091 .. 94,793 .. 84,569 
Y Fee Tregeey «2-+-0: ciatkeasen 469,005 :. 285,972 |. _ 263,455 
0 " argentine Republic .. -» 2,213,604 .. 1,527,261 .. 1,447,898 
0 ©  ApEMOlIA ..00000008 753,187 .. 1,369,950 .. 1,148,978 
0 "New Zealand.... 564,866 .. 523,368 .. ¥ 
0 "Other countries 131,357 .. 319,109 .. 100,970 
: RN csniie spichisiian sees 4,212,710 4. 4,120,453 .. 3,586,698 
0 Salted— ann ee ee ee 
0 United States of America .... 15,464 .. 13,618 .. 6,858 
0 — Ouber COUNTIES. ..cccccseee ee 4413 .. 4,772 .. 1,209 
0 ‘ —-.- — 
- re saat veseee—-19,877 . 18,390 8,067 
” Tinned, canned, &c. (including Tom- ———-___ —____ ——— 
gues), & extracts & essences, &c, 1,041,376 .. 1,323,084 .. 1,112,535 
Total of beef .....--seeeeeeee -» 13,610,748 .. 13,740,607 .. 14,427,177 
Mutton and lamb— a —_—_—_— 
f Fresh— 
| From Netherlands .......... seeee = 108,393 .. = 120,137. 33,221 
, y Other COUNtTICS .......+600+ 2,968 .. 4,021 .. 1,255 
0 | Total .....++- peadndsnanbeeseees 121,361 .. 124,158 .. 34,576 
0 BE Proren— —— - —— 
Q re cesses 231,376 .. ©—«'118,520 .. ~=—=328,369 
o » Argentine Republic ........ 1,581,054 .. 1,841,553 .. 1,269,543 
. SBE cos cvesesesecesses 452,476 .. 526,851 .. — 752,320 
> # FIN vasa sscsessenes 2,403,233 .. 2,501,929 .. 2,680,992 
J ” Other countries........... eo 307,527 .. 361,341 .. 314,436 
og iii 4,975,666 .. 5,350,194 .. 5,335,660 
Total of mutton and lamb, fresh _———-—— —_ ——_. —_—_—_ 
and frozen .........4. saheweewaen 5,097,027 .. 5,474,352 .. 5,370,136 
Tinned or canned (including tongues) 20,293 .. 23,629 .. 40,343 
) . Other descriptions (tongues, hearts, 
0 livers, kidneys, &c.) ........-0.0. 93,558 .. 85,415 .. $6,029 
; Total of mutton and lamb..... 5,210,878 .. 5,583,396 .. 5,496,508 
: 8 ie 
; Total value of meat ........... + 106,572,264 .. 122,388,696 .. 114,274,12 


TOBACCO. 

The Nottingham Guardian’s review of the tobacco trade 
in 1926 states :—The devastating effects of the coal dispute 
0 have spread in but a minor degree to the tobacco industry. 
0 Luxury or necessity, tobacco is one of those things on 
0 which people are most reluctant to economise, There has 
been further evidence of the development of the trend in 
favour of the popular brand of cigarette. The combine and 
the firms outside have vied with one another in pushing the 
“ten for sixpence ’’ trade. The pipe tobacco trade has 
remained steady throughout. It is a branch of industry 
that has suffered very little from the effects of the coal 
dispute. In the cigar trade there remains only a very 
limited trade for the cheaper brands of cigars, the chief 
demand being for a  good-class sixpenny cigar. The 
. Christmas trade was very late in developing, but was ulti- 






















































1 mately about up to average. A good trade was done in 
] small packings. Employment in the industry has been 
; well maintained. 
The table below shows the 1913 figures as well as the 
past two years :— 
___Ivports and Re-Exports of Topacco. 
y Quantity. Value. 
; 1913. | 1925. | 1926. | 1913. | 1925. 1926. 
2 a a ee ea a Cie bane eae 
—_ we th Lbs. \ Lbs. | Lbs. s| &£ | & £ 
ulactured . ./]62,365,925) 188,981,026 197,509,815) 6,709,082/15476637 16,406,723 
t Manufactured and — — | - 
M@uff............ 3,587,988) 1,857,244) 1,384,752) 1,323,480)1,565,995) 1,316,699 
| MR cs cseed 3 2,560 
, SeGecen.. RARER NOTRE 198,004,567) ee 
. Unmanufactured. . 5,698,069] 12,382,864; 11,012,341; 193,396)1,035,087) 843,342 
anufactured and | 
—Snuff...........] 380,261] 181,670] 94,808! —71,482| 95,464, 61,883 
The following figures show the extent of our overseas 
os in tobacco during the last three years. Irish Free 
tate trade has been included from April 1, 1923 :— 
| Quantities. Value. 
' 1924. 1 1925. | 1926. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Iuports— aed . a | a — .  -— + 
Unmenet tobaceo.| Ube | Lbs | Lbs. | & £ 
0 — United States 
" merica ...... 156,938,302 1,659, 317}14, | 
F From Nyasaland 56,938,302}162,718,941/161,659, 317 4,034.585 13,430,587 13,693,536 
a : 6,882,452) 7,070,485! 9.088,924 484,172! 490,148) 663,354 
ir ritish India| 8,412 7,785,421 11,852,872) 313,531) 310,380} 497,306 
f m2 Other Coun- 
: EW heh iaksec ces 10,189,951} 11,406,179) 14,908,702} 1,160,431! 1,245.522) 1,554,527 
Imports... .|182,422,745 7,509,815I15,992,719 15,476,637(: 
Total co ‘—- 22, ce y909,815f15,992,719 15,476,637|.6,408,723 
ome con- | 
8 i 7 
Manas a.” 145,909,031/153,285,396|157,878,299 | ° | 
. Entered for on; 1,748,154] 1,857,244) 1,384,752 aes 1,565,995! 1,316,699 
i Report -.| 963,970] 946.141} 880,716). | — ‘ 
d nmanufactured.| 19,475, 12,382,864) 11,012,341) 1,464,173] 1,035,087} 843,342 
Manufactured oe 166,501; 181,670 94,808) 97,148) 95,464) 61,883 


Exports, total. . 28,314,237 "28,117,755 30,088,852) 6,544,008! 7,056,920) 8,050,095 





RUBBER. 


SHIPMENTS of PLANTATION RUBBER from CEYLON, INDIA, BURMAH 


Mataya, Sumatra, Borneo, and JAVA. 


























Exported from — 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 1926. 
Tons. | Tons. } Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Ceylon ..........000e- +ee+-| 40,100 | 47,000 | 37,000 | 37,350 59,000 
Malaya, &c. (inc. re-exports) | 159,900 | 248,000 | 252,000 | 259,750 391,000 
*Java (direct shipments)! 29,600 | 32,000} 33,500 | 38,500 + 50,000 
**Sumatra (East Coast) , | 29,900] 39,000 | 47,000 | 41,000 + 55,000 
India, Burmah and Fr. Jndo- 
China (direct shipments). . we aa eu 11,000 24,000 
WD sc cacnendicduedenes 259,500 | 366, 369,500 | 387,600 477,000 | 579,000 


_ *In addition to this figure, 1,600 tons were shipped to Malaya and are 
included in the Malaya figures. 


**In addition to this figure, 16,000 tons were shipped to Malaya and are 


included in the Malaya figures. + December shipments estimated. 

1926 has been a difficult year for the rubber trade, both 
for manufacturers and the market. It was unfortunate 
that the first return to the 100 per cent. output should have 
coincided with such a very high price for rubber. The pur- 
chases in November, 1925, in anticipation of an increased 
spring demand by American manufacturers, for delivery 
during the first six months of 1926 and even for the whole 
year at very high prices, proved to be much larger than was 
generally known, and this has no doubt crippled the trade 
to some extent. We estimate the actual shipments of rubber 
to be 614,000 tons, of which 579,000 tons are Eastern Planta- 
tion rubber. But this reduction has been more than the 
trade has required, as consumption in America, instead 
of increasing, has fallen off to the extent of about 25,000 
tons; last year she used 390,000 tons and this year 365,000 
tons. England, on the other hand, has increased her con- 
sumption by 10,000 tons, using about 40,000 tons; this sets 
off the decline in Germany, and with the other countries 
taking slightly more than last year, we make the consump- 
tion of the rest of the world to be 180,000 tons, making a 
total of 545,000 tons, against 560,000 tons in 1925. Re- 
claimed rubber has played a more important part than ever 
before. It is possible that the figures do not include all 


reclaimed and they are only for America (no others are 
published), but they are the best available. In 1925 we 
gave the consumption figure as 90,000 tons; to-day the pub- 
lished figures in America for 1926 give 125,000 tons, but 
many good authorities put the figure as high as 160,000 
tons, and 125,000 tons in 1925. The larger use of reclaimed 
in America counterbalances the reduction in raw rubber, 
and it will be important to know whether, with rubber at 
the present moderate price, and with tyres reduced to below 
their low level of the spring in 1925, manufacturers will 
continue to use so much reclaimed. America has reduced 
her output of cars during the last three months, but in spite 
of that she has produced about 4,500,000 new cars this past 
year, making her total registration to-day about 21} million 
cars, against a production of 4,336,000 in 1925, which made 
her registration figure at the end of that year 19,946,963 
cars. The year opened with a price of 3s 1od for standard 
sheets and 3s 9d for crepe, but by the end of January the 
price had reached 2s 8d, and in February declined to 2s 14d. 
In March there was a slight reaction, and up to 2s 7d was 
paid, but in April a further setback took place and the price 
fell to 1s 103d, and in May to 1s 83d per lb. During June 
and July prices remained about steady from 1s 8d to 1s od, 
and at the end of July, when the question of whether the 
price should average below 1s 9d for the quarter or not, there 
was heavy selling, but sufficient buying by an American 
manufacturer kept the price a fraction over 1s gd, and 
therefore no restriction took place in the August-October 
quarter. At the beginning of August the price quickly fell 
to 1s 61d, but recovered in September to 1s ggd, and re- 
mained firm in anticipation of Government’s announcement 
with regard to restriction in 1927, which was made on 
October 25th. The disappointment of many by the non- 
cancellation of the old unused coupons and the large arrivals 
of rubber during the last two months of the vear have 
caused a decline, and on December 2nd the lowest price of 
the year, 1s 52d, was recorded. 
EastERN PLANTATION RuBBER—MonrTuHLy Statistics, 1926. 
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. | England. | Ribbed 
Shipments (Jan. to Dec.) (Landing Weights)./Stand.Crepe Sm’kd Sheet 

= cs ce 8 a al : =. ea a ae 

e/| 35) 2| 8 |3f| 2 | 23/28] 28) 83 
9% | 3 | 88) | eas! & | BE) oa | SE | sé 

| = 
a £3%| ° | = | x x 

|Tons.| Tons.| Tons./Tons. sdis dis disa 
January ... | 30,452) 10,316 4,127) 11,038 3 9/2 8/310/2 8 
February ..| 30,440} 9,754) 4,947) 6,121) 210\/2 13}210/2 1 
March ....../ 35,012} 9,752| 5,023 9,702, 6,255 2 4 2 13:2 7,2 2 
April ...... 23,727| 8,692} 4,140) 10,934) 2 43) 1104)2 5) 1 1 

May....... | 31,231] 9,634) 3,671) 6,072) 4, 2 08) 1 842 1)1 
June....... | 30,624) 10,433} 3,901 10,267, 19/1 8/19/18 
July ...... | 28,824) 10,115} 4,781) 9,638 1 841 8/1 831 8 
August... .| 34,625| 10,618) 5,193) 8,615 1 73/1 18/1 6 
September. ./ 35,913} 10,626] 6,035) 11,188 19/1 71 1 a 

October ....| 39,367) 11,146) 5,972] 12,293, 5,38. /1 821 8g 1 1 
November . .| 34,302} 9,605) 4,654) 9,697 1 1 6/1 81 

December . .| 36,811) +11,700} 6,361) 10,401 i 1 1 53,1 73) 1 

Totals . . . .'391328| 122,391! 58,805,115966! 72,463 tns = 


+ Estimated. 
—Messrs S. Figgis and Co. 
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Reclaimed Rubber.—The increase in reclaimed rubber 
production of recent months has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion, whether the continued development of the 
industry has not already begun to be a formidable menace 
to crude rubber producers. Reclaiming has since the War 
become a substantial industry in the United States of 
America, where, although the firms who specialise on this 
branch of production alone can still be counted on one’s 
fingers, a fair number of manufacturers have installed the 
necessary plant as a subsidiary to their main operations. 
In 1919 and 1920, when the price of crude rubber was 
relatively high, reclaimed was much in demand, and the 
quantity produced—between 60,000 and 70,000 tons in each 
year—was equal to more than one-third of consumption 
of the raw product. The subsequent course of events is 
shown in the following table :— 


Price of -~—United States*+—__, 
Crude Rubber Crude Reclaimed Total 
(Per ib. Rubber Rubber Crude and 

London). Consumed. Produced. Reclaimed. 
Year. sd Thous. Tons. Thous. Tons. Tons. 
BE nas cakeeee Ree sssue MD occens ieee 188°5 
DN ciskconnnen Ba? snkavn RS hp swe BE secs a 308°0 
TP cnabesssesss MP aesse © BIO 2.000. CF 3445 
i <cinnennecnt . 2 ss 7 SR? sews bs 3779 
DD Gangnccasaek fo == es 1236 ...... 477°4 
BD 65 <ssstnnnee DS - aiese an 33 saxene 165°0t .... 4976 


* According to figures of Rubber Association of America, which cover about 
92 per cent. of the industry. + Fourth quarter estimated. 
Clearly rubber growers cannot afford altogether to 
overlook the potentialities of the reclaimed product. 
More detailed figures suggest, however, that re- 
claimed production has_ fluctuated more or less 
directly with every change of price, usually with a time-lag 
of three to six months—in other words, its use has tended 
to be governed by the cost to the manufacturer of the 
raw rubber on which he has actually been working at 
any given moment. If this hypothesis is correct, we mav 
look for a decline in its production next year, when the 
high-priced rubber supplies of 1926 have been cleared off. 


Raw RvuBBER PRICES. 


Average London Price per ib. First| Average Price per lb, Sheet, for Each 
Quality Spot Crepe, 1913 to 1926. a} Quarter Since Inception of Stevenson 
s | Scheme. 














8 
BERD. cpnssn ce seccsoussvecesenece 3 03) Nov., 1922—Jan., 1923...... 1 2°285 
DE <tikhesdhbessseeneenses> eoee 2 3 | Feb., 1923—April, 1923...... 1 4858 
MEsbp bashes seeecensesesessnece 2 101; May, 1923—July, 1923...... 1 2°242 
EE s6Sesee0ss000 Sbsuveueouekee 2 93) Aug., 1925—Oct., 1923...... 1 2-294 
Missi skisbseebbacorcee «+. 2 34) Nov. 1923—Jan., 1924...... 1 2175 
le oeeescesesoses poeass 2 13! Feb., 1924—April, 1924...... 1 0917 
MED occons Eepudees ss cannes seeks 111 | May, 1924—July, 1924...... 0 10-974 
Dkbbecebeenssesenecessseovdes 0 104, Aug., 1924—Oct., 1924...... i 2632 
EE Sc scseckbsecsshkbasbhseess 0 94 Nov., 1924—Jan., 1925...... 1 5-998 
SC CeGbesksaekeessveseeusesbes 1 33 | Feb., 1925—April, 1925 ..... 1 7356 
UE Sckcctcbencnskessbtensetes 1 14] May, 1925—July, 1925...... 3 2469 
Sb t800s06hesbscanseaesensos - 2 113) Aug., 1925—Oct., 1925 ..... 3 7269 
RG Sa ekntcsaebeeosese os sense «- 1113) Nov., 1925—Jan., 1926...... 3 10°709 
| Feb., 1996—Apr., 1926...... 2 4103 
May, 1926—July, 1926...... 1 9:0017 
| Aug., 1926—Oct., 1926...... 1 8:1997 
Nov., 1926—Jan., 1927...... 1 7265 
Worvp’s Raw RusBer Strocks+ (Estimates.) 
In Thousand Tons.) 
| 2 a Z 
ctelsaelS_wc s 2. ia, 
129106 [ATE Se a] HS sel eB Kes 
(22/25 |€22 55s) <5 rom SE] 3 ees 
ip£jpals go 43s 2@si 4 Sa 












1923 March . 79 | 87 | 21 35 | 9 | 06 | 10 | 48 249 
1924 March . 70 | 70 | 22 30 | 10 | 10 | 11 | 50 | 226 
1925 March . 23 | 55 | 17/40 | 5/12 | 01 | 50 155 
1926 March ... 16 | 61 | 18 45 | 7 | 20 | 02 | 7 183 
September ....... 42 | 62 | 26 | 45 | 8 | 21 | 13 | 67 | 213 
December ...... 59 | 721 2% 155) 7115 | 11 | 77 259 


—Extracted from ‘“‘The Rubber Quarterly’ issued by 
Messrs. Wm. Jas. and Hy. Thompson. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY. 


Once again the oil industry is to be found breaking 
records. The world’s output of crude oil last year may be 
estimated at 1,081,950,000 barrels, against 1,067,566,000 
barrels in 1925, an increase of 1.3 per cent. The United 
States still accounts for over 70 per cent. of the world’s 
total. It was at one time last year considered probable that 
the American oilfields would fail to show any increase in 
output for 1926. Indeed, for the first half of the year their 
production was below that of the first half of 1925. But 
once again new fields were developed, and the year closed 
with the daily output at the record figure of 2,400,000 
barrels. ‘The total production for the year was approxi- 
mately 770,000,000 barrels, against 763,743,000 barrels in 
1925, an increase of .g per cent. 

The important events in the American oilfields were the 
development of the Panhandle field in Texas, of the Spindle- 
top extension in Texas, of Ventura Avenue in California, 
and the Seminole field in Oklahoma. Of these Panhandle 
boasts the biggest producing area, but its output had to be 
curtailed because of the lack of pipeline facilities. Even so, 
it had risen to 135,000 barrels a day by December 31st. By 
the spring this field will be connected by pipeline with the 
outside markets. The new Seminole field in Oklahoma 


actually gave the biggest yield, ending the year with the 
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enormous output of approximately 180,000 barrels a da 
(which has since been increased). Spindletop in Texa ’ 

. hi 2: ' : $ is 
an old field which a year ago was producing only 1 
barrels a day. Even at the end of June its output = 
below 10,000 barrels a day. But the old areas were vi 
tended by new discoveries, and its output in September 
reached 93,000 barrels a day. In California the new : 
velopments in the Ventura Avenue field and the extension of 
the Huntingdon Beach field brought that State’s production 
up to the record of 670,000 barrels a day by the end of the 
year, which is equivalent to about 27 per cent. of the total 
American production. 

In Mexico production again declined. No new fields were 
developed and the political situation discouraged the 9}! 
companies from embarking on a large programme of field 
expenditure. The rise in the output of Venezuela and 
Colombia, however, balanced the decline in that of Mexico. 
In Venezuela the fields on the west side of Lake Maracaib, 
(La Paz and Concepcion) proved disappointing, but prolific 
new areas were brought into production adjoining La Rosa, 
on the east side of the lake, and the total Venezuelan out. 
put for the year was no less than 80 per cent. greater than 
that of 1925. Colombia began producing and exporting on 
a large commercial scale about the middle of the year, when 
the pipeline connecting the fields with the coast was com- 
pleted. Elsewhere the increases in production were not 
notable except in Roumania. Here there was an increase 
in output of 25 per cent., due largely to the deeper drilling 
and the development of the State oil lands. For the first 
time since the early days of the oil industry Roumanian out. 
put exceeded that of the Dutch East Indies. The following 
table shows the world’s estimated production last year in 
detail, compared with the figures for the two previous years, 
as compiled by the U.S. Geological Survey : 


Worxtp Crupr Orn PRODUCTION. 
(In 1,000 Barrels.) 


1926 
1924. 1925. (Estimated), 

i 2 eet ese raseknes - *713,940 .... 163,743 770,000 
Mexico pnaeres 139,497 ... 115,515 90,000 
ON Te ere T Tee eeeT eT S652 cece 52,448 60,000 
VOROUUOIS . <2... .2<2 200 ee BTSR ccs 19,687 35,000 
| re sapeeven 32,373. 35,038 35,000 
I < 6656she0ee0sse 13,303 16,646 20,800 
Dutch East Indies.......... BOATS cose 21,422 20,000 
PE dienensina00600560 oe an “Sees 9,164 . 11,500 
EA ccs bcsnsseeueteeneaaws 8,150 8,000 8,000 
ee 4,669 .... Ba sees 6,000 
co eee Senseee 4057 .... 4,654 .... 6,000 
DEE. Gi cwakcodsswands sxe Se. asa 5,960 .... 5,950 
ER er ree Se. “sess eer 5,400 
EE icthawkieeees sane S355 ... 4,257 .... 4,300 
EE gis sss s0nhweseseeun ae Se aess 4,000 

DER cnctemuascaennene ses 1,012,927 .... 1,067,566 .... 1,081,950 


* Figures of U.S. Geological Survey. 


The economics of the oil industry in 1926 underwent a re- 
markable change. For the first time in eight years over- 
production was avoided. Not since 1918 had the stocks of 
crude oil and refined oil products in the United States 
(which accounts for about So per cent. of the world’s turn- 
over) finished the vear lower than they were at the begin- 
ning. The following table shows how the oil industry has 
been burdened by over-production in the last eight years, 
and how it just escaped in 1926 :— 


U.S. Om Turnover (80 per Cent. of World). 


(In Thousand Barrels of 42 U.S. Gallons.) 
eee ere tr amelie 


| 
| 3919. | 1920. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 1926(es 


| 
i a | 


| 





Production plus! 
Imports........| 432,528) 551,723 600,953 od 832,015] 808,474) 834,052 816,000 











—_ andl aa7 097 520,973 519,300) 593,338! 730,228) 780. 438, 806,914 839,000 
xports........ | :097) 3 | 730, ,438, 806, , 
Surplus .......... 5,431) 30,75C 81,659) 100,140) 101,787} 28,036, 27,158 *—25,000 


Stocks at end of | | | 
ee 190,710 221,460 285,278] 385,418) 472,858) 511,592 538,780|_ 515,730 


* Withdrawals from stocks. 


It follows that the increase in the world’s consumption of 
oil must have been about 4 per cent., as opposed to an In 
crease in world production of 1.3 per cent. It is, however, 
worth recording that the huge oil tank fires which Sn 
in California last April destroyed 8,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil. In other words, of the decline of 23,000,000 barrels 1" 
crude oil stocks, pure accident accounted for 35 per —. 
Still consumption did outstrip production. The coal strike 
in Great Britain stimulated the consumption of fuel oil - 
gas oil. The still greater output of motor vehicles kept t " 
demand for gasoline (petrol) increasing. In the Unite 
States automobile registrations showed a gain of more than 
Il per cent. over 1925. The number of buses in use yo 
4.3 per cent. greater at the end of the year than at a 
beginning. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that oa 
domestic consumption of gasoline in the United ee 
creased by 13.8 per cent., against an increase In prone 
of 12.7 per cent. Exports of gasoline were greater 2 4 
per cent., which points to the very rapid increase In the fol 
sumption of gasoline outside the United States. The i 
lowing table covers about 80 per cent. of the world’s 

mand and supply of gasoline :— 
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U.S. GasoLInE SUPPLY AND DEMAND (80 % of World). 
(in Thousands of Barrels.) 





Per Cent, 
Increase 1926. 
Production ....--.++++-+-++ 259,601 ...... 292,820 ..... - 127 
Imports ..eeeeeeeeeeereeeees | SBS ....4. 6,052 ..... - 587 
Consumption ..--+++- - 223,865 ...... 254,954 ...... 138 
Exports ..-+e+esereeersree oo «= GET cece «=—RTTO Cw nc ee 389 
Increase in stocks 148459 148 ...... — 





On account of the coal strike, the imports of oil products 
into Great Britain showed an exceptional increase and a 
considerable rise in stocks must be allowed for. The follow- 
ing table of imports must not, therefore, be taken to repre- 
sent the increase in British oil consumption :— 


Great Brirain O1L Imports (in Imperial Gallons), 





1925. 1926, 

Conde GM cccececseses ebuapei canes - 569,082,169 .... 538,239,606 
Lamp oil........- é0nsacccaece eedeee 141,649,425 .... 201,950,966 
Motor Spirit ...e-seeeeseeeee hasaeuee 404,834,226 .. 562,176,619 
Other spirit ....--20-.006 o66e00200 ee 6,061,029 2,921,130 
 URNMEL, 60.40 00504600 0eesee eee 84,361,784 91,830,250 
DREMEL cccsecesscceseeesvccssveedene 72,652,528 .... 117,042,798 
Fuel oil ......----- Coeerencvccconce 334,489,850 .... 398,443,393 
Other sorts .......-secesceeserssvee 170,354 .... 351,194 

1,613,301,365 .... 1,912,935,956 
Total re-exports and exports........ 231,403,768 161,148,430 





Net imports ...0.+..seeeees+--eeee++ 1,381,897,597 ... 1,751,787,526 
The retail price of petrol was advanced by 1d per gallon in 
March, and then was reduced by 13d in November and again 
by 3d in December. The new scale of petrol prices agreed 
by the large distributing companies is so graded that out- 
side the London Metropolitan police area the price of petrol 
from the pump is 1d per gallon cheaper than petrol in the 
can. 


II].—BEER, WINES AND SPIRITS. 


BEER.—The Budget made no change in the rates of 
taxation for any branch of the liquor trade. But the 
Chancellor reduced by one month the time hitherto allowed 
to brewers for the payment of beer duty. By this fore- 
stalment he obtained an estimated sum of 4.5} millions. 

For the third year in succession, there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of barrels brewed in the vear ending 
March 31, 1926, as will be seen below :— , 


Standard Bulk Average 
Year to Duty. Barrels. Barrels. Gravity 
March Z1 s 4a Great Britain and all Ireland. 
TA. ..0000s FT 9 2... SOS . 37,558,767 .... 1,052°80 
235 0 .... 33,099,411 34,765,780 .... 1,052°35 
. 30... Daas 52,110,608 .... 1,051°88 
ee 240 26,626,039 30,163,998 .... 1,048°54 
.. Se 13,816,173 19,085,043 1,039'81 
SG o3.02s0 ee 12,925,087 23,264,533 .... 1,030°55 
re, ae 25,115,196 35,047,947 .... 1,03941 
My esas -100 0. 26,729,883 35,504,570 1,042°61 
ae & we 23,513,774 30,178,731 1,042°88 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. 
US sates oa 100 0 .... 18,564,212 .... 23,948.651 .... 1,042°72 
1924........°100 0 .. 19,890,033 25,425,017 .... 1,043°04 
I so séaee *100 0 20,954,392 26,734,825 .... 1,043:12 
EMG... 60.9100 © 21,034,000 26,765,000 .... 1,043°23 


* Less a rebate ot 20/- per bulk barrel. 


The amount of beer duty paid in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in 1925-26 was £82,403,000, against £,81,987,330 
in the previous year. 

The acreage under hops and the size of the crop were 
less than in 1925. The acreage, estimated vield, and average 


= of hops in recent years are shown in the following 
table :— : 





Yield per Average 

. Produce. Acre, Price. 
Year. Cwts. Cwts, £sd 
ee ee, eer 670 
225,763 ....0 Be ees 815 0 

138,491 ...... Me “kanes 1815 0 
BBT,TIO  .cccee lll 20 5 0 
258,042 ...... ET) | (ea0G08 1916 0 
56,172 ....0- 1910 0 
312,000 ...... BET kcesue 12 0 0 
ieeiin 92 ...... 1410 0 
476,916 ...... Be 856 10 5 0 
355,000 ...... BSG nce 1015 0 

331,000 ...... Mee staan ? 





The stocks of brewery companies were fairly active on the 
Stock Exchange in 1926, but movements were not in 
favour of holders. According to the Bankers’ Magazine the 
jasregate market value of 10 representative brewery stocks 
on 1926 from £84,004,000 to £71,249,000, a drop 
i dt per cent. In 1925 a rise of over 35 per cent. 
curred in the aggregate market value of the same stocks. 
aes AND SPIRITS.—Ridley's Wine and Spirit 
yn rcular says :——‘* Notwithstanding the adverse con- 
lons of trade during 1926, the clearances of wine from 
= exceeded those of the previous year by 711,670 
puons. The same cannot be said of duty payments on 


Pa and colonial spirits, which declined by 318,635 
on compared with 1925, whilst the return giving the 
the oe on British and Northern Irish spirits during 
deadien three quarters of the vear shows a falling off. of 
3977 gallons. The actual clearances of wines during 


I 2 ya ® £ > 
> 6 amounted to 16,830,286 gallons, as against 16,118,616 
Sallons jn ‘ : ¢ 


1925. This improvement was shared by nearly 
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all categories, notably by wines from France, Spain, 
Madeira, Italy, and especially Australia. The clearances of 
Australian wines rose from 782,459 gallons in 1925 to 
1,415,497 gallons in 1926, but this increase in the con- 
sumption of wine in Britain was set off by a decline of 
305,458 gallons in the duty payments on wines emanating 
from Portugal, the figures for that category being 7,612,940 
gallons cleared in 1926, as compared with 7,918,398 gallons 
in 1925. In fact, Portuguese wines were the oniy category 
which declined heavily in 1926.” 

From the same source we extract the following table of 
imports and clearances of wines and spirits :— 


| 


1925. 1926. 












































|W ad SS ee 
| Imports. |Clearances.| Imports. | Clearances. 
ieliditstnaitieeisnil Rane . Sao 
; | Gallons Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
French (Still)......26....++ | 9.258.784 | 2,217,838 | 2,515,376 | 2,374,225 
Do (Sparkling)........ | "925,654 787,559 | 1,027,983 835,496 
ein, nice | 8,500,811 | 7,918398 | 7,839,629 | 7,612,940 
Spanish (Red) ............ | 2.272836 | 1,842,803 | 2.041.790 | 1,932,921 
Do (White) .......... | 1,370,191 | 1/247\892 | 1,448,982 | 1,313,703 
Other sorts................ |_2439107 | 2104126 | 3,144,793 | 2:761,001 
Total...... . | 17,767,293 | 16,118,616 | 18,018,553 | 16,830,286 
Ce | 532160 | 634,624 | 553,982 | 592,094 
a, | 2,026,051 | 1,145,870 | 1,290,212 | 914,329 
Other sorts .............00. 1,402,422 382,252 1,074,614 337,688 
hi idin ess 3,960,633 | 2,162,746 | 2.918.808 | 1,844,111 





Business in champagne was good, clearances being 774,003 
gallons against 714,121 in the previous year. Port clear- 
ances, on the other hand, fell from 7,918,398 to 7,612,940 
gallons. The export of all wines from Great Britain rose 
from 763,637 gallons in 1925 to 791,123 gallons in 1926. 
The vintage of 1926 was generally bad. In champagne a 
good quality was some compensation for a short crop, but 
in Bordeaux the yield fell by 44 per cent. and in Burgundy 
by little less. 

Clearances of brandy were lower, being 592, gallons 
against 634,624. The following table, also compiled by 
Ridley’s Wine and Spirit Trade Circular, shows the stocks, 
distillation, and removal of the home-made spirits over 
recent years :— 


Distilled 
Stock. Distilled. Removed. more or less 
Year Ended Proof Prooi Proof than removed, 
March 31. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, Proof Gallons. 
arr 147,953,993 .. ai “a ‘3 a 
a 147,688,773 .. 50,139,557 50,404,777 — 365,220 
NS 35 sc cnmeer 140,936,120 49,135,199 55,887,852 — 6,752,653 
OO a ere 137,749,691 51,828,228 55,014,757 — 3,186,529 
pee 121,147,545 37,190,663 53,742,714 — 16,602,046 
BE 6-066. 00:00:06 114,900,057 27,714,273 33,961,761 — 6.247.488 
ee 122,538,985 40,057,763 32,418,841 + 7,638,928 
1920-21 ............ 137,344,009 47,548,108 32,743,084 .. + 14,805,024 
Ms as 60s venée 144,210,170 36,597,788 .. 29,731,627 .. + 6,866,161 
1989-23*........22.. 136,876,749 36,137,418 .. . ei ag 
PEE-OO" . cc ces 142,011,415 37,323,139 32,188,473 .. + 5,134,666 
1924-25". ...... 147,746,126 38,028,456 32,293,745 .. + 5,734,711 
1925-26*... 153,559,861 37,758,992 31,945,257 + 5,813,735 


* Figures for Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 


IV¥Y.—RAW MATERIALS. 
COTTON. 


1926 has been a baffling year, with a _ continuous 
depreciation in values almost without a break from the 
beginning to the end. The spot quotation for middling 
American stood at 10.27 at the close of 1925, and by the 
middle of January had gone up to 10.96, which as events 
turned out proved to be the top. At the beginning of 
March it was under 1od, and right up to the second week 
in September fluctuations moved within a comparatively 
narrow compass. It was then that the assurance of a 
record crop began to assume definite shape, and from that 
time onwards there ensued a steady decline. By the end 
of September a fall of over 2d per Ib had taken place, whilst 
another 1d was shed in October. The quotation hovered 
round 7d during practically the whole of November, in 
spite of two further bearish Bureau reports, but in the 
early days of December the bottom price of 6.30 had been 
touched. On the last day of the year 6.89 was recorded, 
and it is necessary to go back to November, 1915, to find 
the raw material at an equivalent rate. The actual growth 
for 1925-26 was officially stated to be 17,435,000 bales, and 
the world’s consumption during the same period 15,165,000 
bales. The estimated carryover amounted to 5,362,000 
bales, which, with a prospective crop of 18,618,000 bales for 
1926-27, constitutes a supply far in excess of any previous 
total. To relieve the embarrassment of such a super- 
abundance of cotton steps are being taken in America to 
withhold an appreciable quantity from the market, and 
ensure a drastic reduction in next season’s acreage, but it 
remains to be seen what contribution these projects will be 
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able to make towards the maintenance of even the current 
low rate. The Bureau estimates of the crop dating from 
June 25th to November 30th are as follows :—June 25th, 
15,635,000 bales; July 16th, 15,368,000 bales; August Ist, 
15,621,000 bales; August 16th, 15,248,000 bales; September 


Ist, 15,166,000 bales; September 16th, 15,810,000 
bales; October st, 16,627,000 bales; October 15th, 
17,454,000 bales; October jist, 17,918,000 bales; 
November 15th, 18,399,000 bales; November  3oth, 
18,618,000 bales. Compared with 1925, when the 
difference between the highest and _ lowest points 


of the year was as much as 223d. per Ib, the 
fluctuations in Egyptian cotton have been quite com- 
monplace. From 17.55 at the beginning of January, 
the quotation rose to 18.95 before the end of the 
month, but 15.00 had been registered before March was 
out, and during the next five months values ranged between 
15.25 and 17.45. In September 18.55 was touched, but a 
month later 3d per lb had been lost, with a further td 
shortly afterwards, and following a period of comparative 
steadiness, the lowest point of the year—13.40—was estab- 
lished in December. The. final quotation is marked at 
14.10.—Messrs Robert Barbour and Brother, Limited, Man- 
chester. 

The following is a list of cotton and yarn quotations for 
the year :— 


Cotton. Egyptian 
Cotton American Yarns. F.G. Fair Yarn. 
Middling 32's 40's Sakellaridis 60's 


American. Twist. Weft. Egyptian. Twist. 
1925. da d d d d 
January7 .... 1049 .... 162 .... 174 .... 1820 .... 31 


February 4.... 1060 .... 17% .... 173 .... 1625 .... 323 


March4 ...... 997 .... 163 .... 16% .... 1650 .... WD 
|) ee 1027 .... 16 .... 16* .... 1600 .... 29% 
Mayl ..... o-» M00 .... 15h .... 152 .... 1635 ... D 
BOD nescccce BED: coco BS cove BEE cece SEED cove 
frees beer eer eee ee UC 
August5 ...... 980 .... eS eS Ole | 
September2 .. 1014 .... 1 cone ED coce EPED cove 
October 1...... =. ee . SS | 
November4 .. 688 .... 1 shoe EE ame) BED +o “Se 
December2 .. 659 .... 123 .... 13. .... 1410 .... 24 
December 30 .. 6°90 ans RE 14-00 244 


American Cotton.—The following table shows the produc- 
tion and distribution of American cotton during a number 
of years, and is based on the annual statements of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, Limited :— 


PITMAN’S BOOKS 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By Patrick FITZGERALD, B.Com. 


An impartial and searching inquiry into the development and 

activities of industrial combines and associations, the results 

of which are highly instructive and in many cases surprising. 

“A very useful record of investigation.”’—The Times. 

“A thoroughly satisfactory introduction to the subject.” 
—Financial News. 


CREDIT ANALYSIS 


By W. C. Scuuuster, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Finance, Wharton School of Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


This book shows how to analyse credit risks from interchange 
reports, financial statements, etc., and explains the relation- 
ship between credit risks and business conditions. 


PROFITS 21s. net. 


By WiLuiAM Trurant FOSTER and WADDILL CATCHINGS. 


The authors have dealt with the subject in a manner which 
will enable the reader to pursue a statistical inquiry into 
the subject. 15s. net. 


BUSINESS BALANCE SHEETS 


By Francis R. STEAD, Author of ‘‘ Bankers’ Advances,’’ 
** Bankers’ Tests,’’ etc. 


This book explains the principles involved in the construction 
of properly prepared Balance Sheets, and includes a large 
assortment of examples which are criticised. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY, LAW & PRACTICE 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By A. P. Potey, B.A., Barrister-at-Law ; and F. H. 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Fourth Edition, containing the new edition of Stock Exchange 
rules and regulations. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 






































| 
(Thousand tee.) 
| nna . — a) 
~ " Exports to— 
a 2 : —_— 
= st Pemaron + : a ——— 
$s onsumption.| © «9 ~2 ; 
| 2 | se] sf| | o8| ~€| 3 
3 | ©3| se| #¢| S&| #| 58 
S Bees 4 | 45 
& | ™ |North.)South| ~ © me | 4a o | a 
1885-86 ....| 6,550) 6,509 | 1,825] 340| 2620) 410; 968| 345 | 4iyq 
1905-06 . ..| 11,320 | 11,569 | 2,576 | 2,413 | 2,903) 778 | 1,978 | 920 | g'59 
1912-13 ....| 14,129 | 14,426 | 2,797 | 3,005 | 3,628 | 1,009 | 2,714) 1,273 | a4 
1913-14 ....| 14,610 | 14,849 | 2,867 | 3,133 | 3,455 | 1,059 | 3,129 | 1,226 | g'gag 
1914-15 ....| 15,067 | 14,957 | 3,415 | 3,208 | 3,817} 683 | 1,630 | 2,203 | g'34 
1915-16 ....| 12,953/ 13,599 | 3,547 | 4,022 | 2,866 | 928 207) 2,029 | gy 
1916-17 ....| 12,976 | 13,212 | 3,307 | 4,383 | 2,681 | 1,010' 171 | 1,€60 | 5599 
1917-18 ...., 11,982|11,802 | 3,242 | 4,334] 2,276 | 645 16 | 1,289 | 4/996 
1918-19 ....! 11,603| 11,472 | 2,514 | 3,505 | 2,628) 756 325 | 1,744 | Sasy 
1919-20 ....| 12,218|13,394 | 3,281 | 3,725 | 3,071 | 556 987 | 1,775 | G3 
1920-21 ....| 11,355/ 10,987 | 2,170 | 3,239] 1,743 | 585 | 1,702 | 1,551 | 5579 
1921-22 ....| 11,495| 12,722 | 2,572 | 4,002] 1,779; 772) 1,800} 1,779 | 6j99 
1922-23 ....| 11,248/ 11,933 | 2,782 | 4,515 | 1,286 | 633 | 15315 | 1,402 | 4636 
1923-24 ....| 11,327] 11,666 | 1,829 | 4,059] 1,719) 720 1,866 | 1,372 | S67 
1924-25 ....| 14,716 15,022 | 2,505 | 4,474 | 2,547! 905 2,617] 1,974 


1925-26 .. || 15,452) 15.470 | 2.722 | 4801 | 2291! 917 2,423! 21316! Toq7 


+ Including linters. 





With a carry-over of 5,000,000 bales, total supplies 
amount to 23,500,000 bales. Consumption is expected to 
increase, and is estimated at 14,850,000 bales. The carry. 
ever next July, therefore, should be over 8,500,000 bales, 

The figures suggest that the proportion of the crop con. 
sumed in America itself has recently risen to a marked 
degree. One hundred vears ago American spinners 
accounted for just under 14 per cent. of the total world 
consumption of American cotton. Now America consumes 
one bale of cotton at home for every bale she ships abroad. 
The Southern States of America have, indeed, in recent 
vears taken more than twice as much American cotton as 
has Lancashire herself. In the middle of last century 
Great Britain consumed over 50 per cent. of the annual 
American cotton crop. By the beginning of the present 
century the percentage had fallen below 30, and in 1925-26 
it was only 14.8. Lancashire has doubtless tended of later 
years to specialise more and more on the finer products, 
and has drawn to an increasing extent on Egyptian-grown 
supplies. Imports of American cotton by European 
countries other than Great Britain have lately shown no 
very great increase as compared with those of the immediate 
pre-war years. Consumption of American cotton outside 
Europe and the United States has more than doubled since 
the beginning of the present century. The 1925-26 figures 


. oO . ‘ 
include exports of 1,083,912 bales to Japan, Lancashire’s 


A MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


A WITH PROFIT Policy in the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


a mutual Life Company having Funds of 
£16,000,000, cannot fail to be of advantage to 
every man who desires a safe and profitable invest- 
ment for his savings. 


With its immense reserves calculated on the most 
stringent actuarial basis known, and in addition a 
special Guarantee Fund of £900,000 as added 
security for its Policyholders, the financial position of 
the Standard is unique. 


The reserves are formed on the assumption that it 
will earn interest only at the rate of 24 per cent. It 
actually earns over 5 per cent., more than double the 
amount. The surplus is available for profits. The 
prospects therefore of future bonuses are exceptional. 


If you are looking for a safe and profitable investment 


become a partner in this splendid Company to-day. 
Capital is created at once increasing in value from 
year to year and at the minimum outlay. 


Pence create pounds. 


Low Rates—Exceptional Security—Annual Bonuses 


Write to-day for a copy of new Prospectus “A.J.” 14. 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTABLISHED OUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET €ca 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
1SaPALL MALL s.w. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET G& 
EDINBURGH 
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1, KING WILLIAM 
Marine Dept.: 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 
LIFE BONUS 1925—Compound Reversionary addition of £2°/,, per annum. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


and its Associated Offices, 


Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 


INSURANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


13, King William Street, E.C.4. 


Telephone No.: Central 8801. 


Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. 


ACCIDENT 


STREET, E.C.4. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 





St 


~ 


INSURE 


WITH 
THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: London: 
1, Dale St., Liverpool. Chief Office, 1, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


General Manager & Secretary—Hugh Lewis. 
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most formidable competitor in Eastern countries, who is 
also a large consumer of Indian cotton. 

Egyptian Cotton.—The Egyptian crop for 1925-26 was 
8,099,215 cantars, which compared with 7,270,797 cantars 
in the previous year. The consumption during the twelve 
months was estimated at 6,941,215 cantars, and at the 
end of the season the stock in Alexandria was 1,395,000 
cantars, as compared with 327,000 cantars a year earlier. 
The growth for 1926-27 is expected to be over 7,500,000 
cantars. 

The following table shows the Board of Trade figures 
of total imports of raw cotton, and the value thereof, 
during the vears 1913, 1925, and 1926 :— 


Cotton. Raw | 











Quantity. Value. 
(except Linters). —|—_—_——_ —_—_ —__——_ 
1913. 1925. 1926. | 1913. | 1925. 1926. 
——|___qg -—jq—_~“~ 
Centals | Centals | Centals £ £ } £ 
Imports from— of 100iba./of 100/bs.|of 1001bs. 
PE. scospsncosss 4,026,694) 3,051,862) 3,125,146) 17,642,358 28,658,285) 20,123,826 
United States of 
America ........ 5,847, 12,257,787 | 10,680,025) 47,307, 71,691,910; 45,178,949 
Brazil ........0..- 374,216 322,544; 1,992,268) 2,141,008, 1,329,816 


Other foreign 
countsies........ 
Total from foreign 
countries........ 21, 
British Africa .... 
British East Indies 


| 
531,421 1,260,368) 1,359,287, 1,696,192} 8,606,429) 6,256,993 


16,944,233 15,487,002) 68.638,584'111,097,632, 73 889,584 
173,891) 953,316) 1,146,887, 490,484) 6,796,072; 6,057 346 
514.102 992,484, 670,260, 1,128,831) 5,170,367 2,670,334 














British West Indies} 29,895 15,753, 22,137, 209422, © 183,651 240,446 
Other British Pos- 
sessions ........, 1,262, 69,143, 44,559 3,226, 473,275 218,751 
Tote! from British) —-— a | fe 
Possessions ....| 719,150! 1,997,696 1,883,845, 1,931,963) 12,622,365, 9,787,477 
a \21,742,996 18,941,929 17,370,845 70,570.547 123,719,997 82,677,061 





The year has, on the whole, been free from surprises. 
Fluctuations have been few, and prices at the close of the 
year are not materially below the level of last December. 
Considering that last season in Australia alone there was a 
carry-over of 500,000 bales, to be added to a record clip 
amounting to 2,378,000 bales, it speaks well for the inherent | 
soundness of the trade that such a quantity could ie | 


WOOL. 


been disposed of without any serious decline in prices, when 
it is remembered that the trade is still feeling the effects of 
the disastrous slump of the earlier half of 1925. The effect 
of the coal strike on wool values was comparatively small, 
for the reduced consumption of the home trade was counter- | 
balanced by the increased demand from the Continent. 


| 





in New York 


Chairman of the Board 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


President 
STEVENSON E. WARD 


National Bank of Commerce 


$25,000,000 
$40,000,000 
$2,300,000 


Capital Paid up 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York places complete banking 
services at the disposal of its cus- 
tomers throughout the world, bring- 
ing them into contact with all phases 
of commerce and industry in the 
United States. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
2 and 3, Crosby Square 
Bishopsgate, E.C.3 


; 


rr 
The opening series of the year was considerably larger th 
usual, and, in spite of strong support from Yorkshire a 
for merinos, which were in large supply, eased somewhat 
In March, however, the market was more active, and m : 
of the ground lost was regained. The April sales Comal 
well, but after one week had to be discontinued, on accou 
of the outbreak of the long-threatened general strike = 
currently with the coal strike. Though the general strike 
lasted but nine days, with Whitsun intervening, it sow 
found impracticable to reopen the sales until June ist. The 
coal strike continued and affected the operations of the 
home trade, so that while merinos kept fully up to the 
March levei, thanks to strong support from the Continent 
the lower grades of crossbred, which are mainly dependent 
on the home trade, showed certain weakness. In July 
France and Belgium were seriously handicapped by unstable 
currencies and Germany became the main factor, as far a5 
merinos were concerned, but prices were barely maintained. 
In September, however, there was quite a confident tone 
as the value of the franc had materially appreciated and 
the coal strike looked like coming to an end. The resu} 
was that there was a good all-round demand and Prices 
improved. During the interval, however, the heavy daily 
offerings in the oversea markets made themselves felt, and, 
with lower quotations from the various centres, values of 
tops and yarns declined; hence a fall in prices in the fing) 
series of the year was practically inevitable. The year 
closes with greasy merinos, on the average, about >}, 
scoureds 12, and medium and coarse crossbreds 7} per cent. 
lower than in December, 1925. Fine crossbreds, on the 
other hand, are 5 per cent. higher. As compared with July, 
1914, good spinner wools are about 65, the general run of 
topmaking wools 55, medium and inferior pieces 45, fine 
crossbreds 45, while medium and coarse are only about 
10 per cent. higher. We give below our usual statement of 
the value per lb clean of a few representative descriptions 
in July, 1914, and in December in recent years :— 




















ae '. a | te 

| et) eg \Sa wid El! i N.Z. Cros: 

2 (Sae] Ee [oa see omnia tnt 8 Croute 

(25 1545) 38 \2< 2l\oa2 Fine | Faitly | yr.4. | 

jaP i <| ere Fine. — | — 

|ai}alaj]ajala a | a | a 
July, 1914..../ 32 | 30 | 31 | 29 | 238] 27 | 2 | 17 | 38 
Dec.,1929.... | 135 | 110 | 138 | 108 | 68 | 95 70 | 40 | 2 
» 1920....; 63 | 56 | 6 | 40 | 2 | 4 | 30 | 19 | 1 
» 1921 ....) 46 | 39 | 45 | 33 | 23 | 35 | 21 | 10h} & 
, 1922....| 57 | 54 | 57 | 48 | 30 | 45 35 7 | My 
7923 ....| 65 | 63 | 6 | 58 | 48 | 52 42 | 23 | 19 
» 1924....| 82 | 7 | 80 | 68 | 6 | 6 | 8 | 7 | & 
» 1925....| 57 | 54 | 52 | 4 | 3% | 40 32 | 21 | 9 
» 19% ....| 52 | 49 | 48 | 42 | 34 | 42 | 33 | 19 | MM, 
Average value of the colonial bale :—1916, £27; 1917, 


“id 
1922, £522; 


1921, £18; 


201. 7 . “was 
43243 1919, 4473. 1920, 452; 135) 
/ 1926, £26.—Messrs 


1923, £28; 1924, £39; 1925, 429; 
Schwartze, Buchanan and Co. ; 

According to Messrs Charles Balme and Co., the quanti- 
ties of wool catalogued in the London market during 1926 
compare with the figures for 1925 as follows :— 








1925. 1926. 

Bales. Bales. 

New South Wales ...........0.0.5-> 123,285 139,081 
CIO oo dns0ccceccsescccnseces 99,231 rae F 
WEEE se 200 seeesdccccceseesnes 76,375 é<00 92,756 
South Australian ...........e00--0- 20,370 wea 32,933 
West Australian............00.0000 34,774 ..-- 40,882 
EN <cicniccineepen skeewsene 6,949 oe 4.201 
New Zealand ...........scessseee-- 256,295 weee 285,925 
Bout African 2.2... c0ccccccccerccce 37,332 aeee 26,738 
Punta Arenas and Falkland Islands 96,731 ae | 
SED 000 008%0660n0s0ce0es000 6,453 caus 6,571 
SS ss Wise 00%s.00sb0ese se 9008 15,216 sae 19,737 
TA ccccccscccccese iceeess 773,011 872,799 


The following table, compiled by the Bradford Weekly 
Wool Chart, shows the amount of wool retained by the 
trade in the years stated :— 


(In Million Lbs.) 
1913. 1924, 1925, 1926 


; 816 
Imports, foreign and colonial wool ........ 801 .. 760 .. 727 .- 
Re-exports, ditto........ iekenenkaseaxaia 307 .. 359 .. 339 .. 388 
Retained .............. Cvapease ne eacuaeiae 494 .. 401 .. 388 -- < 
British clip retained ..............s220005 9 .. 53 .«- 56 «- 
Reduction in B.A.W.R.A.’s stocksin U.K... .. «2. 70 «2 «2 ** * 


Total retained by trade............ 589 524... 444 «. 539 


The quantity of wool retained was greater in 1926 than 
it was in 1925, but less than the average for the past five 
vears (which is about 575 million lbs). In 1926, Bowers 
it is probable that the quantity of wool actually consume 
was less than the balance retained, stocks showing * 
increase; whereas in 1925 the reverse was the case. In - 
net result the consumption in 1926 was probably large 
than in 1925—a rough estimate would be about 510 — 
lbs, against 460 million Ibs in 1925. The quantity of pu 
wool consumed before the war was about 200 million '* 
whereas in recent years only about one-third of that amour 
has been consumed. ote 

Some idea of the fluctuations in the world’s wool — 
during recent years may be obtained from the following 
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~?! SCOTTISH 
complete ho 9) AM ICABLE 


The service offered by the Wesleyan and General 


Assurance Society is indeed a complete one, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


and embraces various types of Founded 1826. 


ENDOWMENT, WHOLE LIFE, . AN OLD MUTUAL OFFICE 


JOINT LIFE & CHILDREN’S vr 
4 || A GREAT BONUS RE 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES T BONUS RECORD 


At the latest Division of Profits on 
also the following general forms of Insurance:— 
FIRE, ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 31st December, 1925, the Bonus 


BURGLARY, MOTOR CARS, FIDELITY (¢ Additions to ordinary participating 
GUARANTEE, PLATE GLASS, THIRD PARTY 


RISKS, PROPERTY OWNERS’ LIABILITY. Policies ranged from 


The activities of the Society also cover a unique per cent. 
House Purchase Scheme, a Health Service to Ss. per annum 
Bureau and free periodical Medical Examination 

for every policyholder assured for £500 or more. on the original sums assured. 


You are invited to write for details of the 


Policy or Scheme in which you are interested. f; EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RATES FOR 


WESLEVAN:CENERA| ““ NON-PROFIT" ASSURANCES. 


Head Office: 
assures SOCIETY 35, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
Chief Offices: Stecihouse Lone, Ly General Manager 


Birminghom “ Ae thur L Hunt.FSS.FCIU London Office: 


17, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


LONDON & SCOTTISH 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


* 


ACCIDENT Se” MARINE 


TOTAL FUNDS - - - £33,924,094 


Head Office: 


66 & 67, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Branches throughout the Country. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 


HEAD OFFICES: 


P LIVERPOOL: 
Tospectuses and all information may be had on application. NORTH JOHN ST. 
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Ee. 


table, which has been compiled by the Wool Textile Delega- 
tion (Federation of British Industries) :— 


Imports and Exports of Raw Woot. 
(Million Lbs.) 





| Imports. 























many 
*Season 1912-13 ............--2ee+s posteetes 8246 , 6547) 4659] 1953 
»» 1921-22 ...... eessccees $60800s008e0s 1,0696 | 6594 | 4587] 2508 
gp REED. wcccncenceneccesencecsoccccs | 6618} 3088) 5141 
See ceccccocceccooooce 7356 5983) 3733) 242 
op BBBBEB ..... cccccove S60se0e Sbeecces T1L0 | 4712 | 2317 | 2805 
90 BGRB-BG .. ncn ccccccccccccccccccccs 8118 | 7499 | 2975) 3383 
+Total to date 1912-13......... pecceccee eeccce 251°7 | 1789 | 1366 714 
” a rs 2168 | 220°1 106°5 39°9 
* 1924-25. ........-.- peneecencees 2462 | 17371 50°3 42°3 
‘> Se pabecenness 264°3 | 258°4 96°6 97°6 
os DPEbéch. obvanss-dpekeenses 2681 | 211°7 1258 | 582 
Exports. 
U.K. | U.K. 
Aus- South | Argen-} Uru- 
tralia. N.Z. Africa.| tine. | guay. (Do- (Fo- 


mestic).| reign). 


*Season 1912-13 ....| 5700/1698 | 1764 | 2892) 1136 401 | 297°7 

” 1921-22 ....; 8307 |3243 | 2814 | 4410 92°8 48°2 | 4373 
” 1922-23 ....| 705°7 | 2444 | 1647] 3386 815 635 | 4593 
% 1923-24 ....} 5199 | 2249 1703 | 2726 86°2 559} 4045 
” 1924-25 ....| 5309 | 1894 | 1622) 2400 82°2 462 | 2900 


” 1925-26 ....| 8190/1871) 2209); 3153 98°5 503 | 3592 
§Total to date, 1912-13) 1350) .. 114 os o. 270 | 1383 
” 1923-24; 1199} 281 6°2 25°0 67 270 | 1664 

” 1924-25} 1430) 179 115 29°3 8-2 232 | 1219 

* 1925-26} 241°8 | 140 221 391 12°2 30°7 1713 

” 1926-27} 2012 | 11°9 259 21°2 58 347 | 1504 


* The season runs from July lst to June Wth, except ia the Argentine and 
Uruguay (October lst to September 30th). 
+ End of December for Great Britain. End of November, France and Ger- 
many. End of October, U.8.A. 
§ End of December for Great Britain. End of November, New Zealand, 
Argentine, and Uruguay. End of October, Australfa and South Africa. 


JUTE, FLAX, AND HEMP. 


Italian Hemp.—After the bear sales of the spring of 1925 
had been covered the prices of Italian hemp moved down- 
wards, and in the beginning of 1926 PC and SB were quoted 
£70 to £74 per ton c.i.f. U.K. In the spring it became 
apparent that in spite of falling prices the peasants would 
sow very little less hemp than in 1925, and that there would 
again be a big crop. This caused spinners, both in Italy 
and abroad, to buy sparingly in anticipation of lower prices. 
The lowest quotations were reached at the end of July, 
when PC/SB were negotiated on the basis of £55 to £60. 
In view of the favourable report which came from Italy 
with regard to the new crop, spinners continued to buy from 
hand to mouth, thus contributing to weaken the prices, but 
many who thought they could last out until the new crop 
perceived in August that they were running short of stocks, 
and had to buy for prompt delivery. This caused a tem- 
porary advance in prices, in spite of the great depreciation 
of the Italian currency. When the new crop came on the 
market, in September-October, there were but few bears to 
cover. On the other hand, spinners had to cover their re- 
quirements, and the demand which ensued, coupled with the 
improvements of the lira, caused sterling prices to advance, 
but shortly afterwards the abundance of the crop began to 
make its weight felt on the Italian market. Prices of PC/SB 
seem to have stabilised themselves around £52 to £356. 
Russian Hemp.—After years of neglect owing to its arti- 
cially high price this fibre is now coming into use again. 
Rein and hackled hemps are scarce and dear, so that the 
demand is confined to Siretz, which is being carefully graded 
by the organisations. In view of the changed conditions in 
Russia, it is unlikely that the hand cleaning by old-fashioned 
methods will be reinstated, but spinners can select from the 
well-graded Siretzes material suitable for all classes of work, 
and the price will be correspondingly cheaper. At the close 
values of Siretz range between £34 and £44 per ton, against 
£55 to £70 last year.—Flax.—-At the opening of 1926 raw 
material values appeared to be more stable than at any 
time during the post-war years, and this factor, coupled 
with some slight improvement in demand for yarn and 
cloth, induced the hope that better times were in store. Un- 
fortunately, the trade has continued depressed in practically 
all countries where linens are manufactured, and it is only 
in the closing weeks of the year that it can be said with any 
confidence that the prospects are somewhat more encourag- 
ing. Home spinners have been particularly unfortunate, as 
in addition to trade depression accentuated by industrial dis- 
putes and dear coal, they have had to contend with extremely 
severe competition from the Continent, where depreciated 
currencies enabled the French and Belgian spinners to under- 
sell them in the export markets. Towards the end of the 
year the partial stabilisation of the foreign exchanges and 
fixing of the Belgian currency somewhat relieved the posi- 
tion. As regards flax growing, the big drop in prices during 





1925 resulted in an almost general reduction in the 1926 
acreage. In the Baltic States the weather conditions were 
rather unfavourable during and immediately following the 
sowing period, and fears were entertained that crops of poor 
short flax would result. Fortunately, however, the weather 
conditions improved, and, on the whole, this year’s Crop js 
about an average in most countries. The production jg, of 
course, less owing to the smaller acreage, but the carry-over 
of old crop should be more than enough to make up the de. 
ficiency. It is estimated that the world’s total available 
supplies of flax this year will be in the vicinity of 230,009 
tons, which should be sufficient for all requirements unless 
there is a considerable increase in the rate of consumption 
during 1927. At the beginning of the year flax values stoog 
at about £80 for both Group IV. Slanetz flax and Livonian 
Ristens. The buying of the new crop commenced much 
later than usual this season owing to spinners havin 

§ good 
stocks of old crop on hand, and the sales to date of Soviet 
Russian flax are considerably less than they were at this 
time last year. The check to the linen industry in France 
through the sudden improvement in the franc accounts to a 
large extent for this decrease. The Latvian Government 
was more successful, and succeeded in disposing of the 
balance of its old crop stock and about 4,000 tons of new cro 
by the end of October. In the Baltic States the mild and 
wet weather which prevailed until unusually late in the year 
rendered the roads unfit for transport, and this prevented 
early supplies of flax reaching the markets, but had the 
effect of hastening its preparation. In consequence values in 
the producing countries have been very steady during the 
last month and there is a very decided resistance to any 
further fall. East Indian Hemp.—The tendency of prices 
throughout the year has been downward, Benares 2's having 
fallen from 4,32 at the beginning of January to £20 per ton 
at the end of the year, while fine Jubblepore fell from £35 
to £/22, both representing 37 per cent. reduction. Other 
grades fell in sympathy. Notwithstanding the reduction 
in price, buying has been from hand-to-mouth, and the 
volume of trade with actual buyers is unquestionably smaller 
than i# the corresponding period last year. The fall in the 
price of Russian and more liberal offerings have undoubtedly 
increased the consumption of the latter at the expense of 
Indian hemps. In the case of Bombays the weather con- 
ditions have been unfavourable, rain having deteriorated a 
large part of the Philibit crop. Authentic reports of the 
other crops are not yet to hand. It is estimated that the 
crop will be 40 per cent. less than last year’s. Jute.—Start- 
ing the year with firsts marks at the exceptional price of 
£57, after having touched 4,63, the year ends with the 
market at £30 to £31 per ton. The reduced estimate last 
season having been entirely falsified by the actual outturn of 
the crop caused a steady fall in price from February on- 
wards. News of a bumper crop in the month of June broke 
prices by about £6 per ton for futures, culminating in a fall 
to £26 in the month of August for October-November ship- 
ment, after which there was a slow recovery followed by a 
period of extraordinary stability in price for the last two 
months of the year. The final Government forecast gives 
10,888,000 bales, which would indicate a surplus supply. 
Unfortunately, the outturn of the crop as far as quality is 
concerned leaves much to be desired, and the scarcity of 
fine jute gets more and more pronounced every year, while 
even first marks are said to be difficult to pack, resulting im 
a plethora of supplies of lower grades of jute, which are 
freely offered at a reduced ratio without finding a very active 
demand. At the end of the year there is a discount of £5 
for lightnings and £8 to £9 for hearts, bringing the price 
of the latter down to about £22 per ton. Calcutta has 
absorbed a considerable quantity of the new crop, their pur- 
chases being estimated at 5,250,000 bales, while the pur- 
chases for Dundee are said to be about 700,000 _ bales. 
Manila Hemp.—Early in the year prices showed a tendency 
to sag, which developed into a steady fall under the influence 
of industrial disputes and the uncertain future due to 
rumours of a reform in the grading system. With the out: 
break of the General Strike in May general expectations of 
a slump were completely falsified. From the low level 0 
£36 for “J 2” and £28 for ‘*K ’? a steady upward move- 
ment set in, until these grades touched £49 and £47 10S 
respectively. No doubt the new grading system of the 
Standardisation Board was a vital factor, while the redis- 
tribution of supplies through the increased consumption © 
Japan and the Continent also played a conspicuous part. 
The receipts for the year show a slight increase, being 
1,254,295 bales, against 1,253,793 for 1925. At the same 
time, Japan has taken 236,304 bales, showing an increase ) 
65,163 bales over the previous year. The Continent has “ 
consumed more, the figures for 1926 being 176,693 bales am 
for 1925 147,057. A serious shrinkage of stocks in the U.I . 
is noticeable, these having fallen from 27,196 bales to 4,977 
while the shipments clearly prove that we have been working 
on a bare margin of supplies. Usually our imports hav 


been in the region of 350,000 bales, but this year we show 
a reduction to 274,715 bales. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Funds exceed £15,500,000. 
































BANCA 
COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA 










Chairman; 


Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 







The Directors announce that, as a 
result of the Valuation for the 
period ending 31st December, 1926, 
Compound Reversionary Bonuses 
ranging from 37/- to 40/- per cent. 
per annum according to class will be 
added to participating Assurances. 
These rates represent an increase on 
the normal rates declared after the 
Valuation three years ago. 









Established in 1894. Head 
Office: MILAN. Capital: 
700 million Lire, fully paid 


up. Reserve 500 millions. 
















Branches in every centre of 


commercial and _ industrial 






importance in Italy, and in 
most of the best known 
tourist resorts; also in 
London, New York, and 


Constantinople. 













HEAD OFFICE : 


196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. || 









Affiliated and Auxiliary 


Institutions in France (Paris 






and Riviera), Switzerland, 
Czecho - Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, 


The ANGLO ~ SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK E 


117 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 













Roumania, Egypt, Brazil, 






Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 





A COMPLETE > 
INTERNATIONAL d 5 
BANKING SERVICE 


Peru, Colombia, etc. 







ALL OF WHOM TRANSACT 
BANKING BUSINESS 
IN ALL BRANCHES. 
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Affiliation t- 


BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICA B 
4 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 






















TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED 
payable in all parts of the world. 










London Office: 


30a, Threadneedle St., E.C.2 


E. CONSOLO, Manager. 
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Frsre VALvugEs in the Unirep KINGDOM. 


—__—$<$ {$$ — 
Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,| Jan. 1, 
1913. | 1923. 924. 925. 926. | 192 
































£s/£s\£e\/EslEsl £58 
italian P.C.S.B.-_.........per ton| 45 0 | 60 10 | 65 10 /103 10 | 71 10 | 52 0 
Russian F.8.P.R.H. ...... - 40 10 | 57 0/59 0; 98 O 0 | 64 0 
FPiax, Livonian Z.K. ...... 4 42 0/93 0/90 0/122 0}; 70 0; 57 0 
Bengal Sunn ............ » | 28 0/34 0) 3 0/60 0/4 0| 3% 0 
Jute, first natives ........ 5 26 0;'% 0 28 10 | 39 10 | 57 0} 3110 
Manila, J. U.K............. ~ 35 5 | 33:10 % 20 | & 0;46 0| 4610 
New Zealand, fair ........ 4 32 0/ SL O/ 33:15 | 42 0/| 3610) 36 10 
African sisal, No.1........ a 3% 10 | 3510 /| 38 0| 48 10 45 15 | 42 0 
EstimaTED PRopucTIon of EUROPEAN HEMmPsS. 
1919-23. 1925. 1926. 
Average Tons. Tons. Tons. 
NR cos oi nis scene .. 115,000 .. 100,000 
France and Spain .......... 8,600 .. 13,500 .. 12,000 
Central Europe... . -»» 51,000 .. 60,000 .. 40,000 
Soviet Russia........ .. 303,600 .. — .. NoStatistics 
EstmmaTED Propuction of Harp FIsREs. 
1925. 1926, 
Tons. Tons, 
Philippine manila........................ 156,625 .. 156,250 
Philippine Maguey ................e2e008 25,330 .. 17,500 
Mexican hemequen ......... hkheneracens 111,400 .. 110,000 
TO” eee o0068se0n onassnese 33,000 .. 36.000 
African sisal ....... eeSeSessonesosese ee-- 39,000 .. 40,500 
New Zealand hemp........ oeeesee eocceee 18,545 .. 29,750 
Bahama sisal........... saseoess bsébueen : 2,500 .. 1,800 
Jamaica ............ bente babel push wins 1,000 .. 1,500 
PINE Weweebsecedecasdecnesecdcsecss 1,000 .. 700 


—Messrs Wigglesworth and Co., Limited. 
The following figures show our imports of flax, hemp, 
and jute during 1913, 1925, and 1926 :— 

























































































| Quantity. Value. 
me ijiethaeisaninnindinsiaaiignias 
| 1913. 1925. | 1926. | 1913. | 1925. | 1926. 
Fax. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. £ £ £ 
i. dis snndcneciwekiecenn | 68,161 3,369| —1,779/2,806,829} 406,828 129,700 
Esthonia ....... pesesuusess vane 3,166 5,091) .. 358,781) 343,062 
Ch ch i ct bbb ERAKEKES OED 7 9,798, 16,526} .. {1,036,105 1,084,841 
Netherlands...... 1,442 1,039) 1,886; 87,059) 147,832, 166,291 
Belgium ......... ‘ 14,194 = 9,557 =: 10,817/1,262,141/1,568,298 1,415,057 
Other countries .. 473, 2,441 2,833; 24,100! 250,703 196,506 
PSS ct cee. coechaess | 84,270 29,370 38,932/4,180,129 3,768,547 3,335,457 
Fax Tow or Copia. | 
Russia............ 13,416 800) 410} 503,160! 76,486 26,204 
Esthonia ..... os Ke 563 Sli .. £3,584 56,313 
Belgium .......... ene 3,812 1,159 513) 65,335, 86,516 30,287 
Other countzies 955 2,432 2,527) 22,595) 188,262 132,661 
Se ee RE eae 
Ee 18,183 4,954 4,301] 591,090) 404,848 235,465 
Hemp. | |) —_—  —_ — 
hci ecacéscsnune | Beas) ww CC 432,201) 
BT cccsasce cnwe xe 4,186 i 129,299; .. a | 
German Mast Africa .. 949). -- | (31,210) .. ie 
a 9,102) 4,792 7.371) 376,044 sien 442,674 
Philippine Islands.... 64,579} 55,629! 40,829) 2,000,450)2,583,330!1,685,757 


Beitish Hast Africa .. 283; 8,870) 6,199 7,2 387,167) 258,145 


17,390} 8,396) 6,308) 386,680, 371,476) 224,753 








New Zealand ...... sesesee| 21,824! 7,232! 7,481 649,170 278.042) 269,896 | 
Other countries ............ 650 9,873, 9,728, 179,492, 468,887) 409,429 | 
aia 137,702) 94,792| 77,916 4,191,825 4,464,813 3,290,654 
ceintnliokeaanaaeeeiedcenpeneslanammmatconasnase 

1 os ok a eee. | ws 
| -%54, LAN) 1,467, 22,020) 82,534) 71,900 

906, ee 69,789). |. 
708, 4,446, 5,134 14,909 157,693) 156,701 








8,576} 5,557) 6,601; 158,404 240,227) 228,601 




















/ i | 
Summ, Raw.................. | 350,826] 201,608) 132,145 9,246,598 8,628,454 5,823,424 
Total of flax, hemp, and)——|———)——_|__ 
TE dssesaspanmeael |. --| 999,557! 336,281] 259,895 18368046 17506889 12917601 


SILK. 


1926 has been a dull year. Day after day silk has found 
its Way into consumption, but has slowly deteriorated in 
value. American manufacturers have not been as_ brisk 
buyers as usual. The over-production of American tex- 
tiles in 1925 is partly responsible for that situation, but also 
the decline on the New York Stock Exchange during 
February and March. The latter had a wide repercussion, 
not only throughout the United States, but as far as Japan. 
Japanese silk declined by 20 per cent. between February and 
April. Last but not least, a rainy spring season scattered 
the hopes of a revival of the demand in April. With both 
Japan and America lacking confidence, silk was bound to 
weaken, and in May, at the eve of the crop, quotations 
were in gold 15 to 20 per cent. lower than in January. In 
France the market was governed by home politics and in- 
flation. The consequence was a commercial activity and a 
rise in france prices, both artificial, which led to modernis- 
ing and increasing the equipment in the throwing and 
weaving industries. In marked contrast, business was 
very quiet in the silk manufacturing centres of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany. In June estimates showed the new 
crop to be a little reduced in France and in Italy, about 
equal to 1925 in the Levant and slightly increased in China 
and Japan—upon the whole, satisfactory both in quality 
and quantity. The United States, feeling secure as to their 
supply of raw material, were confirmed in their policy of 
purchases at the last moment. During August and Septem- 
ber the French silk industry became very active, crape 
remaining foremost and velvet becoming more in favour. 


The many orders received from Paris and from abroad led 
to a sharp revival of the demand for raw silk, which bene. 
fited mostly China steam filatures and also Italian filatures 
until the lira rose to such heights that prices became pro. 
hibitive. From November on, however, the producing and 
consuming markets have been under a cloud. At Yoko. 
hama No. 1} 13/15 has fluctuated between 1,410 and 1,470 
yen, against 2,000 early in the year. In France business 
is much quieter. The December statistics of the Lyons 
Conditioning House show a reduction of 40 per cent., as 
compared to 1925, and work in the weaving mills has been 
reduced to forty hours per week. Stocks of silk in New 
York, as well as in Lyons, are light, however, and produc. 
tion and consumption have been balanced during 1926. Silk 
to-day is very cheap. In gold currency it is 17 per cent, 
lower than the average of the previous three years. 


Raw Sirk Pric—es—Enp of DECEMBER. 
(In Francs, Lyons Terms.) 


‘aa — 














| 1913. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 19%. 

SF a 
Italian, 2nd class, 10/14.............. | 494-504) 330-335) 260-270, 415-425) 345-355 
Syrian, 2nd class, 9/ll ........ bia cons | 45-46 | 325-330} 265-270 390-395) 340-350 
Shanghai, steam filre, best 9/1l...... | 53-54 | 390-400) 325-335; 510-515) 420-439 
», Tsatlee R. R. merit Pegasus 1.2.3, 33-34 | 240-245) 226-230) 250-255) 235-049 
» Szechuen fibre No.1, 13/15.....| 41-43 | 325-330) 235-245) 365-375) 310-329 
», native Tussah, best to good...... 83-9 | 110-120, 85-95 90-100) 95-100 
Japan filre., 14 10/12 ............006. 45 355-365 270-280) 420-425) 345-355 
a POEM  ccaggenens ‘ 424 | 340-350 255-265) 405-410) 330-335 
Canton filre., best 1 13/15............ 40 335-40 250-235} 325-370 220-239 








Sixx Suppty from ALL COUNTRIES. 
(Metric Tons.) 





Seasons. 





Se 


1913-141922-23/1923-24|1924-25|1925-26 1926-27* 


| ' 








Export’ from Shanghai (in-! 














cluding Tussah) .......... 5,800 | 4,830 4,308 | aes | 5,715 | 5,400 
te ea 2,780 3,175 2,710 | 2,950 | 2,405 | 2,820 
Do Yokohama .............. 12,120 | 18,845 17,285 | 24,525 | 25,815 | 27,000 
Do Persia and Central Asia .. 435 ea 105 195 185; = 150 
Do India and Indo-China .... 115' 100 90 80 90 | 85 

European crop ................ 4,235 4,010 5,225 | 5,685 | 4,740) 4,664 
Es .cschabeads 1,880) 700, 655} 900} '60| 10a 
RN a ee aanae 27,365 | 31,660 | 30,465 | 39,100 | 39,940 | 41,140 


* Estimates. 


—Chabrierés, Morel et Cie., Lyons. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

The main feature of the artificial silk industry has been 
the gradual lowering of the prices of yarn in all producing 
countries. Towards the end of 1925 production had over- 
taken demand, this position being caused by the rapid 
increase in the productive capacity of the established firms 
rather than by the output of the new companies which had 
sprung up in every country. Certain countries which had 
previously been exporting large quantities of yarn were the 
first to feel the effects of the slump, and as tariff walls had 
been erected somewhat indiscriminately throughout Europe 
the natural sequence was a reduction in price. This move- 
ment began on the Continent, and spread to England and 
America in July. Foreign importers continued to effect 
further ‘‘ cuts,’? and in October, for the first time since the 
imposition of the silk duties, imports into Great Britain 
appeared to be becoming formidable. In November and 
December imports began to decrease in volume and increase 
in price, whilst a general revival in demand took place and 
exports began to rise. The price question, therefore, 
settled itself and no reduction was made. Early in 1927 
aa agreement was entered into between the leading Euro- 
pean producers, but no details are yet available. 

Technical improvements during the year were not re- 
markable though steady progress was made. ‘The year 
was characterised by an increasing demand for acetate 
silk. The new companies formed during 1925 have ex 
perienced many difficulties, and few are producing on an} 
large scale. Figures of world production of artificial silk, 
which were such a conspicuous feature of reviews made 
12 months ago, are now usually absent. At that time It 
was possible to presume that all plant in operation was 
producing to capacity. To-day, under altered circum- 
stances, estimates are almost impossible except in a few 
cases. In England the total amount of yarn subjected to 
Excise duty in the nine months ended September was 
18,755,422 lbs, and on this basis the production for the 
year would be slightly over 25,000,000 Ibs, against an 
estimate of 28,000,000 Ibs in 1925. Retained imports 1" 
1926 totalled 1,800,000 Ibs, whilst exports a 
5,800,000 Ibs, showing that the consumption of aan 
silk in the year was approximately 21,000,000 Ibs. Of this 
amount it is understood that the cotton weaving industry 
of Lancashire took nearly one-third, and this fact is further 
confirmed by the rapid rise in the trade in cotton = 
artificial silk mixtures, exports of which for the twelve 
months reached 60,416,222 square yards. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SpEcIE BANK. 


(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) LIMITED. ESTABLISHED 1880. 











Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - “ . ,, 89,500,000 


Head Office - - YOKOHAMA. 








BRANCHES AT 


ALEXANDRIA. HONOLULU. NEWCHANG. SHANGHAI. 
AY. ee — NEW YORK. SHIMONOSEKI. 
BUENOS AYRES. KARACHI. OSAKA. SINGAPORE. 

; SOURABAYA. 
CALCUTTA. K PEKIN. 
CANTON. me RANGOON. ee 
CHANGCHUN LONDON. TIENTSIN. 
DAIREN (Dalny). LOS ANGELES. RIO DE JANEIRO. TOKYO. 
FENGTIEN (Mukden). LYONS. SAIGON. TSINANEU.. ; 
HAMBURG. MANILA. SAMARANG. TSINGTAU. 
HANKOW. NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO. VLADIVOSTOCK 
HARBIN. NAGOYA. SEATTLE. (temporarily closed). 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic 
Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and_ transacts 
General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 

Lonpon OFFICE: K. YANO, Manager. 
7, BisHopseate, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


NAL PROV: 
arto’ eaANK Clay 





Limited 
Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1926) £260,126,125 
DIRECTORS: 
The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. | CHARLES GIPPS HAMILTON, Esa. Sir GEORGE J. MARJORIBANKS, K.C.V.0. 
Sir ARTHUR BALFOUR, K.B.E. The Right Hon. LORD ILLINGWORTH, P.C. | sir WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, C.V.0. 
Brisadier-General The Hon, EVERARD BARING, | The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT INCHCAPE, | SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esa. 
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HIDES AND LEATHER. 

Raw Hides.—The market opened fairly well, but in Feb- 
ruary the depression in Germany caused very large offerings 
and depressed values, especially for arrival business. This 
depression continued in March, but though markets con- 
tinued weak, values did not further decline. In May the 
general strike commenced and paralysed trade temporarily, 
causing postponement of some public sales. In June prices 
recovered, and in July imports of foreign coal relieved the 
position slightly. Arrival business in this month showed a 
falling off, but there was an improved demand for spot 
goods at rather dearer rates, buyers thinking that the coal 
strike could not continue much longer and_ purchasing 
ahead, so as to be prepared for its conclusion. Values in 
September and October continued to advance slightly, and 
more business was again done for arrival. In November 
the coal strike ended, and the spot market was almost 
cleared. Tanned Hides.—Imports from East India were 
offered in smaller quantities at auction, and were adversely 
affected by the strike until about the middle of the year, 
when diminished supplies caused values to react and 
steadily improve until the end of the year, the net 
result being an advance of 1d per lb on Bombay tonnages, 
and rather less on Madras. Raw Goatskins.—The 
demand throughout the year has been running entirely 
on skins suitable for colours, and during the early part of 
the year all the commoner qualities were absolutely unsale- 
able. Towards the close it was possible to dispose of some 
of the imported parcels of the commoner skins at a sub- 
stantial decline in values. Tanned Skins.—The trade dur- 
ing the last twelve months has been satisfactory, and 
supplies have been cleared on arrival at good prices. There 
have been sold at public auctions :— 

6,452,565 Madras 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ' 
1,575,534 Bombay a iaaaneae Sohn oce dee ; 8,028,129 Goat. 
p04, TAT MOGTAS .. 2. cccccccccccce jp iuseenk ) c 
1,126,820 Bombay ...... sc. scccececccecece | Oretds557 Sheep. 


Madras goat have been in good demand, especially in the 
first half of the year, when values were so much increased 
that at the close, in spite of the setback caused by the coal 
strike, they show advances of 9d to 1s 6d per lb on prime, 
6d to 8d per Ib on good middle-class, and about 2d per 
ib on common sorts. Bombay goat met active competition 
throughout, and prices have all risen during the year. In 
Madras sheepskins the trade has been remarkably good for 
prime tannages, light weights of which have touched prices 
approaching the records of the sales during the war. Good 
middle-class kinds have also been in strong request. Primes 
have added 1s 3d to 1s 6d, and good middle-class 1s to 
is 3d to average values of December, 1925. Common sorts 
have felt the results of the strike, and have declined about 
4d per lb. Leather.—The trade returns of the United Kingdom 
show that during last vear imports of undressed leather 
totalled 623,225 cwts, valued at £.6,116,483, as against 
680,167 cwts, valued at £/6,669,334, in 1925. As in other 
vears, India was the Jargest source of supply, and the hide 
trade was noteworthy for the prominence of Germany, 
which more than trebled its supplies and ranked next to 
India. United States business dropped by nearly one-half. 
Dressed leather imported last year amounted to 165,207 
cwts, the value being 47,011,833. In 1925 imports were 
174,863 cwts, valued at £.7,321,797.. Germany, the United 
States, and France were the most important sources of 
supply. Exports of leather from the United Kingdom 
during 1926 totalled 312,430 cwts, valued at £)4,987,335, as 
against 316,037 cwts, valued at £5,337,727. The United 
States took more than one-third of the total shipments.— 
Per S. H. Cotton (Culverwell, Brooks and Co.), in the 
*““Chamber of Commerce Journal.”’ 

The following is a statement of imports and exports of 
hides and leather during 1913, 1925, and 1926 :— 



























































Quantity. Value. 
Imports. - oa 
1913. | 1925. | 1926. 1913. | 1925. 1926. 
—_—_— ——— _ —_ 
Wet Hides— Cwts | Cwts | Cwts | £ £ £ 
Z. seagcccvteberosied 352,942; 22,907 33,658 145,451; 121,443) 156,818 
Other sorts, including) |— —————  -———_— ——_ 
Ox and Cow— | 
ED oidteonboenesesa 92,17C) — oe 259,774 
Germany ............ --| 27610 oo | -- | 94,588 ie ~ 
Netherlands .. ood oo 1 CE Gi 140,762) 136,945 
PED o<ssceccsecsed 10,007, 9.4 2,368) 33,691 25,036) 7,002 
DE sivsoseesenescke 754, 11,281; 18,357) 122,879) 46,057) 63,016 
DT cisbsebes. .sachen 119,702) 104,435) 121,082) 513,502) 468,009) 485,410 
— on Republic and | 
PT ckescocesved 188,097) 448,621 307,004) 874,781/ 1,760,137) 1,185,458 
Irish Free State ...... 2° 93,395 78,617 ‘a 274,163; 218,357 
British South Africa ..| 68,118 95,695, 52,030) 242,883) 337,525) 182,201 
DEED «cn0cscocewnesd 113,331; 62,843) 29,634; 435,464) 222,872. 899 
Other countries........} 142,592) 300,519) 322,737) 436,812) 1,089,842) 1,030,531 
a ae os 798,381/1,163,622) 972,846) 3,014,381) 4,354,403) 3,403,819 
‘Total of Wet Hides...... ' $31,323'1,186,529 1,005,504, 3,159,832) 4,475.846) 
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LT 
: Quantity. Value. 
MPORTS. Se _ te 
913.) 1925. | 1926. | 1913. | 1025.) 695 
Dry andtDrysalted— Cwts | Cwts | Cwts | Cwts | Cwts. | Cwts 
i udesshaneinabeasee 17,313, 14,827 8,676 134,257] 84,105! s56n 
Other sorts, including. ——— ———- ——_——_ -—_____- s saneamee 
Ox, Cow, and Kips— | 
Russia ..............+- 57,00) .. | 207,761) 
Argentine Republic and) | | 
ruguay ......... ee} ee | 46,109 27,142) i 257,729, 145,399 
British South Africa ..| 124,223, 117,731 111,699, 580,705) 488,905! _454'399 
British India .......... 70,554, 39,526 29,505 263,951) 166,657, 127156 
Straits Settlements and | } 
Federated Malay | 
States .......... eees| 40,371) 39,360, 22,213, 134,516) 134,788 72.99) 
Australia ............ - | 36,253 52,845, 49,149) 171,107} 209,312) 197 454 
Other countries...... ++| 276,665, 357,188 294,464) 1,195,585) 1,714,636) 1,314,144 
HR re ee ee arenes 
ne | 605,376 652,759 634,172) 2,554,210) 2,972,027) 2,306,255 
Total of Dry and Dry i 














Salted Hides .......... 622/689 667,586 542,848) 2,688,467] 3,056,132 2,361,876 


+ Total “' Leather ..... 176,00 855,030 788,432/10,572,100 13,991,131 13,128,366 
XPORTS, —_—_—-|—_——|—__ 
Boots and shoes (wholly | | 
or mainly of leather)— Dz. Prs. Dz. Prs \Dz. Prs 
German 33 0° 








—— 


| 
122,206 | 











eas esweeseeses 666 Ba es i 
Netherlands .......... 50,550, 32,852 29,982 78,291) 125,741) 103,295 
BED novesvesccnce ace 56,566 3,164 = 1,242 394,831) 35,501, 15039 
Egypt ....... eescccece | 4. | 23640) 14,293, 64,582) 60,751 
United Staves.......... «- | 17,492 16589 199,973) 
Irish Free State ...... -. | 312,803) 306,826 me 1,567,622) 1,500,286 
British South Africa ..| 387.511) 166,264 185,555 1,160,800] 783,260 880,626 
British East Indies .... | 189,656 42,264 58,426 531,471) 209,706, 264,140 
Australia .............. 210,353, 59,263 55,190 317,758| 122,526, 128,04 
New Zealand .......... | 99,523, 132,171 117,219 305,399] 675,113) 594,530 
Canada................ -- | 57,340 67,917. 197,012) 202,39 
Brit. West India Islands | 
(including Bahamas) | 
and British Guiana .. 37,384, 34,193, 29695 73,094) 149,803, 127,028 
Other countries........ | 219,664) 115,037 103,057 605,784) 518,112) 525,137 
ee 11,452,815! 986,463 985,971 4,194,276] 4,638,951) 4,607,514 


+ Under the designation of “ Leather” are comprised the foliowing articles 
viz.: Hides, tanned, tawed, curried or in any way dressed ; Goatskins, tanned 
or dressed as leather ; Sheepskins, tanned or dressed as leather. 


CHEMICALS. 

Chemicals.—The great event of the past year has un- 
doubtedly been the formation of the huge combine, to 
be known under the inspiring title of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, by a merger of interests between the 
four firms of Brunner, Mond and Co., the United Alkali 
Co., Nobel Industries, and British Dyestuffs Corporation. 
Although its formation has been viewed with a certain 
degree of disquietude, its ‘general reception has_ been 
one of approval. On the whole, British oversea trade in 
chemicals during the past year has not been unsatisfacory. 
The value of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours imported 
into Great Britain and Northern Ireland amounted to 
£15,445,896, an increase as compared with 1925 of 
£ 1,059,403. The value of British exports of these products 
at £21,638,544, however, was less on comparison by 
£1,986,658. Further, in the re-export branch, values have 
declined from £:1,210,972 in 1925 to £,986,408 in 1926. 
With the exception of the primary products produced by 
the distillation of coal tar and coke oven tar, prices have 
been remarkably stable. This is particularly true of 
pharmaceutical products. Exports of British fine chemicals 
have been on a more liberal scale. One retarding factor 
during the latter half of the vear has been the uncertainty 
of the trade as regards the intentions of the Board of Trade 
as to the renewal of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
This Act, with its 33} per cent. ad valorem duty, has 
been renewed for a further period of ten vears. It had 
been know for months that the Board of Trade intended 
to issue an amended list of products chargeable with the 
duty to cover those products which were not in the first 
list, and which are considered to be within the compass 
of the intention of the Act. This list has only just been 
issued, and it will be understood that the months of delay 
during which nothing was known definitely as to the 
products which were to be included has put the brake 
on the activities of merchants. In regard to general heavy 
chemicals, the stability in the markets during the vear 
is ascribable mainly to the poor demand, and to the effect 
of Continental syndicates. Coal tar distillates have 
naturally been the centre of most interests. With most 
of these products the market, which was fairly firm during 
the first quarter of the year, did not react immediately * 
the strike, the opinion that it would not be of long dura- 
tion being widely held. When this view was found to 
be erroneous prices began to soar. Carbolic acid by 
November had jumped to 71d. The rocket-like flight bc 
pitch prices is a matter of general knowledge, but 1t may 
be mentioned that when by October last prices io 
neighbourhood of £10 per ton were being easily obtainec 
both on the home and export markets, enterprising er 
chanting firms fairly combed the world for supplies, ane 
drew upon such unusual sources as the coke-oven industry 
of the Ukraine. With the termination of the strike 
pitch prices fell heavily, but with the general world shor 
age which still obtains a price level for pitch in the vicinit} 


3.560637! of £5 per ton during the first few months of 1927 '§ 
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confidently anticipated. Phosphatic nmney ened eum: 1 a remain dull. 
British makers of superphosphates have had another bad 
year, and have been compelled in some cases to rely upon 
the merchanting branch of their business for their profit. 
—Extracted from “The Chamber of Commerce Journal.’ 


Nitrates.—The feature in the market for Nitrogenous 
fertilizers during the year under review has been the large 
increase in production ‘of Synthetic Nitrogen and the im- 
provement in the condition in which many of these pro- 
ducts have been marketed. The production in terms of 
pure Nitrogen may be estimated at approximately 650,000 
tons, against 480,000 tons last year. The production of 
by-products Sulphate of Ammonia has fallen off owing 
to the unsatisfactory conditions of the iron and steel trades, 
and also on account of the coal strike in Great Britain, 
and is estimated at 240,000 tons of pure Nitrogen against 
270,000 tons last year. The selling prices of all the above 
articles have averaged about 5 per cent. to 7} per cent. 
lower than last year, at the equivalents of 445 to £60 
per ton of pure Nitrogen according to product and market. 
The consumption of *Nitrate of Soda owing to its high 
price has fallen off, and amounted to only 290,000 tons 
in terms of Nitrogen, against 377,000 tons last year, the 
average price having been the equivalent of about £72 
to £76 per ton of pure Nitrogen, according to market. 
The prices of Synthetic Nitrogen products and by-products 
Sulphate of Ammonia have been, generally speaking, ar- 
ranged by agrement, and the total production of these 
products has been disposed of. The price of Nitrate of 
Soda, on the other hand, has been kept at an artificially 
high level, and the past year’s consumption only represents 
about 34 per cent. of the nominal productive capacity of the 
Chilean Industry, which is to-day about 850,000 tons of 
Nitrogen. During the six months the total port deliveries 
amount to 508,500 tons, against 818,500 last vear, or a 
decrease of 220,000 tons. Europe shows a decrease of 
24,000 tons, and the United States of 212,000 tons, while 
Egypt shows an increase of 5,000 tons, and other countries 
of 11,000 tons. In Egypt, however, inland stocks are re- 
ported to be considerably larger than last year, so that 
the actual consumption is probably less. The cargo market 
during the year has fluctuated between £9 18s and 
Zit 158 6d per ton. During the first half-year prices 
ruled from £11 5s to £11 158 6d and during the last 
six months from £9 18s to £11 12s 6d per ton. The | 
heavy variations during the last six months were largely 
the result of the rise in freights from tos to 35s per ton, 
as a result of the coal strike in Great Britain. The serious 
falling-off in sales is having the gravest effect on produc- 
ing companies, who are gradually closing down their 
oficinas—only 32 (out of 149) being working to-day, as 
compared with 60 in June and or at this date last year. 
Stocks in Chile are rapidly increasing, and stand to-day 
at 1,268,000 tons, so that, unless the present unsatis- 
factory outlook changes and sales materialJy increase, 
further closures during the next few months are inevitable. 
—Messrs. Aikman (IL. vondon) Ltd. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. 


The oilseed crushing and vegetable oil industry of 
Great Britain experienced an exceptionally trving vear, the 
difficulties connected with bad trade and falling markets 
being accentuated by keen foreign competition and the 
general industrial dislocation. Gross imports of oilseeds 
were 1,012,c68 tons and of nuts and kernels 403,172 tons, 
against 1,246,007 tons and 483,876 tons respectively in 
1925—or together 1,415,240 tons, against 1,729,883 tons 
(revised figures), a decline of over 300,000 tons, equal to 
18.1 per cent. Net imports were 1,382,440 tons, against 
1,682,166 tons. Decreases were recorded under every 
heading with the exception of linseed, which at 360,843 
tons was over 20,000 tons better, but considered disappoint- 
ing in view of the ‘“ record ”’ quantities of linseed ex- 
ported by the principal producing countries. The falling 
off in the imports of sova beans and rapeseed was most 
marked. One satisfactory feature has been that world 
supplies of material were fully sufficient, and that prices 
were at a reasonable level until the diversion of tonnage to 
load coal at American ports caused a shortage in the 
grain trade and a sharp advance in freight, more especi- 
ally from South America. Argentina had an abundant crop 
of nearly two million tons of linseed, of which roughly 
7,700,000 tons were exported. The total world shipments, 
including India, Russia, and the Baltic States, being 

1,935,900 tons as against 1,473,325 tons in 1925. Of the 
Plate crop 538,200 tons were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, 603,200 tons to the Continent and 518,000 
tons to the United States. The total world  ship- 
ments to Europe amounted to 1,397,900 tons, against 
1,161,325 tons in 1925—an increase of over 235,000 tops. 
India’s production was about 400,000 tons, which was 


rather smaller than in the preceding season, but the quality 
of the seed was good, 


whereas Plate seed gave a rather 
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disappointing yield of oil. aypt dient chow the usual 
quantity of cottonseed of a actory quality. The tot) 
shipments of cottonseed from India reached only 7; 69) 
tons, against 229,000 tons, practically the whole of the ¢, 

being taken up for domestic purposes. Prices of materiaj 
were ruled by supplies, and showed less fluctuation than 
for some years. For Plate linseed the highest figures 
reached were in July, viz., £17 2s 6d per ton (delivera 
terms) on spot and near shi ment. ‘The lowest level was 
in March, spot falling to Li and shipment to £13 10s. 
the latter being the bottom price at which actual business 
was transacted to this country. The averages over the 
year were £15 178 6d for spot and £15 tos for shipment. 
The average price of Calcutta linseed to Hull was 
4:17 12s 6d get and 417 10s shipment, and the highest 
Z#1y 5s and £19 2s 6d and the lowest £16 10s and £16 
respectively. “The highest price for linseed oil ex Aull 
mill was a shade over £536 in July, and the lowest £20 in 
March. In the latter half of the orl prices moved 
steadily downward to a level of £30 to Demand for 
cotton oils was steady but not very wane ‘Seu Egyptian 
from £33 in January advanced to £41 10s in June coin. 
cident with firm American markets, but later fell to 
£31 tos and closed the year at £32. Other vegetable 
oils, with the exception of castor oil which fluctu ited very 
little indeed either in demand or value, moved pretty much 
in sympathy. 

The exports of vegetable oils produce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom did not show the decline that 
might have been expected. The following is a summary 
of the Board of Trade figures for the past “four years :— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Unrefined oils.............. 92,435 112,749 .. LLL197 .. 104,292 
Refined oils..............+. 15,803 25,938 24,419 .. 23,409 


The production of vegetable oil in the United Kingdom, 
estimated from the commercial vield of oil from the net 
imports of oilseeds, nuts, and kernels, was 404,557 tons— 
a decrease on the year of over 77,400 tons, and the lowest 





total since 1922, when the production was 393,845 tons. 
The comparative figures are as under : 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Linseed oil.............. 126,275 148,832 112,832 119,367 
Cottonseed oi! .......... 90,595 94,460 101,944 89,471 
Other seed oils .......... 51,864 .. 67,829 63,595 .. 23,089 
Palm kernel oil.......... 112,744 .. 126,397 105,766 .. 96,872 
Ground nut oil.......... 36,858 35,526 49,568 . 38,655 
Coconut, &e. .......-.... 45,614 46,530 48,320 37,103 
Dotal. ccccccesscscecs 463,950 519,374 482, 025 404,557 


Imports of vegetable oils from ebroad | continue to oe? a 
marked tendency to increase, the net imports retained i 
this country consisting of refined 19,307 tons and of un- 
refined 190,82 28 tons, against 15,326 tons and 162,151 tons 
respectively in 1925, giving a total of 210,135 tons as ‘against 
1771497 tons. 

The position of Great Britain’ s vegetable oil supply 's 
shown in the following summary 











1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘Tons. 
Home production ...... 463,950 519,374 482,025 .. 404,557 
Deduct British exports 113,444 138,687 135,616 127,701 
Net remaining.......... 350,506 .. 380,687 .. 346,409 .. 276,856 
Add net imports ........ 127,817 151,928 177,497 230,135 
Total remaining in U.K. 478,323 532,615 .. 523,906 486,991 
It would appear that home cunesunption by the manu- 
facturing trades such as those concerned with paints, 
varnish, linoleum, and soap was not so great as in 102}. 


TIMBER. 


In the timber trade 1926 proved itself probably the most 
disappointing year of the post-war period, states the Glas- 
gow Herald. For this the prolonged stoppage in the coal 
mining industry was, to a large extent, responsible, Build- 
ing trade requirements proved to be the most satisfactorv 
feature of the demand. A considerable amount of work 
was carried on, and although the bulk of the demand was 
for the cheaper class of material, some improvement Was 
noticeable in the outlet for higher-cl: iss_ finishing woods. 
The usual run of European white and red pine formed ‘ 
considerable proportion of the requirements, and nor 
were fairly steady until the latter part of the year, when, 
owing to the scarcity of tonnage and heavy buying by Euro- 
pean countries, values advanced substantially. The con- 
sumption of Pacific Coast woods, and particularly —_— 
pine, continued well sustained, the attractive price of the 
latter making it one of the best propositions on the m: ~ 
Clear spruce failed to maintain its popularity despite the 
reduced prices ruling, for which condition the attractive 
value offered in Oregon pine was largely responsible. T r 
shipbuilding industry, proved one of the greatest disappoint: 
ments of the year. While a moderate amount of busi — 
was placed in teak, Oregon pine, pitch pine, &c., Me 


gradual cessation of deliveries of iron and steel requir 
ments reduced the necessity for timber supplies to 2 ™! 
Throughout 


a 
mum. the whole period of the year 
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substantial rise in value of the two principal shipbuilding 
woods, namely, teak and pitch pine, falls to be noted. 
The demand for teak from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding Europe, U.S.A., South Africa, &c., combined with a 
smaller output, has caused prices to advance gradually but 
firmly. In the case of pitch pine values rose considerably 
during the second half of the year. The furniture manu- 
facturing trades were only in moderate employment, conse- 
quently demand for hardwoods of all descriptions was on a 
reduced scale. No pronounced change in the general 
fashion for furniture woods was observable, mahogany and 
oak remaining the two chief favourites. A steady and fairly 
considerable demand was experienced for the better classes 
of mahogany. Among States woods plain oak was in chief 
demand, with a more limited outlet for the figured variety. 
An improved demand materialised for prime graces of 
canary whitewood, the price of which has come back to 
such a level as to make it a more feasible proposition. 
Railway carriage and waggon builders were moderately 
employed during the earlier months of the year, a fairly 
steady outlet for oak planks, &c., being in evidence, but 
during the strike this class of business was brought to a 
standstill. 


Y.—METAL AND COAL TRADES 
THE COAL TRADE. 


United Exports Average Export} Unemployment 








: Output. (Including [Prices (Board of} in Coalmining 
Kingdom. , Bunkers). Trade), F.0.B. Industry. 
Thous. Tons. | Thous. Tons. £sa % 
287,430 94,424 01310 04+ 
164,303 35,587 11410 339 
233,889 85,013 127 115 
278,500 97,608 251 2-4 
269,604 79,338 13 5 43 














23,431 | 22,873 114018 5 79 101 
21,386 | 21,602 | 5,738 5646/1 010018 7 104 96 
22,721 23,720 5,811 6081/1 09017 $ 118 93 
19,863 | 22,679 5,695 5584/11 3017 4} 126 79 
21,298 | | 6,032 2,033 |} 1 0 6:019 4} 158 8°6* 
17,730 ) 5,027 217;1 021 2 4 250 10°2* 
21,164 i | | 5,870 162;1011 010) 146 8°7* 
17,068 + 21,126) 4,487 | 150|;019 4111 4) 226 8°8* 
18,808 | | 5,256 189'|018 9015 3! 236 87 
21,369 | 5,792 166} 018 5012 8 199 8'6* 
November. .| 20,585 5,662 223';018 61 2 5) 153 86* 
December. .| 21,990 17,222 | 6,078! 2,305;018 61 3 5) 113 10°2* 











‘Total . (247,413 | 129.840 | 67.255 | 281841019111 0 Ol: 158 91° 


* Exclusive of those who ceased work on account of the dispute which com- 
menced on May 1, 1926. + Trade Union figures. 
} May Dec. figures entirely unrepresentative. 

The year will stand out as an epoch in the coal industry, 
by reason of the stoppage at the whole of the coal mines of 
the country, which were for the most part closed down for 
nearly seven months. The stoppage at the pits started on 
May 1st. The outstanding feature during the whole stop- 
page was the manner in which public services were main- 
tained. The number of passenger trains was substantially 
reduced, but in so far as gas and electricity for domestic 
purposes were concerned, householders experienced very 
little inconvenience. At the beginning of the stoppage 
every effort was made to conserve the stocks of 
coal in the country, by rationing supplies to householders 
and for industrial usage; but, of course, it was not long 
before such reserves were used up, and blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and industrial concerns generally were compelled to 
close down or to restrict their operations. The stoppage 
had not continued many weeks before the working of 
‘outcrop ”’ fuel was fairly general; indeed, the tonnage 
so disposed of during the period was quite considerable, 
and substantially supplemented the supply of imported fuel 
which, up to the end of November, amounted to 
18,690,059 tons, while imports were still coming to hand 
for the reason that in many instances it was only possible 
to buy over a period. From the beginning of the year up 
to May 1st markets generally were remarkably steady, and 
although reserve stocks at public-utility concerns and in- 
dustrial undertakings were not abnormally heavy, there 
was no rush for supplies, and at the commencement of 
the stoppage pit prices showed practically no alteration as 
compared with the beginning of the year. Following the 
various attempts to bring about a settlement on a national 
basis—in regard to hours and wages—it was very evident 
that sooner or later there would be a break-away in some 
sections of the workers. Such a_ break-away occurred 
about the end of July at a number of collieries in Derby- 
shire and Notts, where work at a few pits was resumed 
on the terms offered by the owners. This state of affairs 
steadily increased in the Midland area. With the resump- 
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tion at a few pits in the Midlands in July, prices of fue 
were anything up to 60s per ton on rail, and such prices 
were maintained until there was a more or less general 
resumption at the end of November, when a slump jp 
values occurred. One cause of this was that the public 
refused to buy at high prices—except from hand to mouth 
—and the result was that the prices of many qualities were 
reduced as much as 30s per ton within about three weeks, 
The second cause was that many industrial concerns dig 
not see their way to start up until the turn of the year, 
more particularly as in many cases—after the official settle. 
ment in the various counties—they were able to obtain 
supplies on contract account with which they carried on, 
So far as the year’s financial results at individual collieries 
are concerned, these will show marked variation. The 
few concerns that started up early, and sold their outputs 
at high prices, will have recovered their losses during the. 
period of the stoppage, and besides made some handsome 
profits. On the other hand, those collieries that did not 
resume operations until about the end of November will be 
in a very disadvantageous position. 

Generally speaking, retail merchants will have had an 
exceptionally bad year; many were practically closed down 
for the period of the stoppage, except for what small 
tonnage they could secure for rationing purposes. These 
losses, together with wagon losses, will be difficult to 
recover.—Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

Terms of Settlement of Coal Dispute.—The following 
are the main features of the agreements by which the 
dispute was brought to an end :—In all cases the principle 
of division of proceeds between owners and workers is 
retained, but whereas the ratio remains at 87-13 in 
Northumberland, Durham, Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
Scotland, it is amended to 85-15 in Yorkshire, Nottingham. 
shire, Derbyshire, Cannock Chase, and South Wales, 
Provision is made in most cases for the payment of specific 
rates for a limited time after the resumption of operations, 
and the ascertainment of future rates on the basis of results 
in named periods (which are not identical in all cases). 
Minimum wages are provided for, and the principle of 
recoupment admitted. The South Wales, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and Scottish agreements provide for an eight- 
hour day; those of Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Cannock Chase for a seven-and-a- 
half-hour day. The duration of the agreements varies with 
different areas, the longest being those of Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Cannock Chase, which run for five 
years, and the shortest that of Durham, which runs for 
one. In Scotland, Yorkshire, and South Wales the agree- 
ments are for three years and in Northumberland for two. 
All agreements, except those in Lancashire and South 
Wales, provide for the setting-up of District Boards, with 
independent chairmen. ; 

The following reports cover conditions in certain dis- 
tricts, and are extracted from the Jron and Coal Trades 
Review :— 





SOUTH WALES.—Before the national stoppage of 
miners, under the effect of the competition for trade, Welsh 
coal exports, which were as low as_ 1,263,971 tons in 
August, 1925, attained their best levels for some years last 
March, when 2,163,789 tons were exported, but the Customs 
returns of average prices realised for exports were at their 
lowest point in April—r1os 10d per ton for all classes, as 
compared with 22s 8d in the previous August and 23s 113d 
as the highest point in 1925. Immediately upon the 
starting of the national strike the Government, through a 
local committee, took over all standing coal, and also all 
supplies already shipped in British vessels in dock, of 
within easy recall. Domestic consumers were put on strict 
rations, public utility works were required to cut down their 
outputs of gas, energy, &c., by 50 per cent. to conserve 
coal, while industrial concerns, the railways and_ other 
large consumers were refused further supplies, and those 
that had limited stocks had to cut down or cease opera- 
tions in a short period. Railway companies, following 
the ten days’ general strike, had to limit their services, 
while the absence of mineral traffic and the automatic 
reduction of general goods traffic resulted in further 
economies in coal. May and June passed without undue 
hardship, and then began the importation of foreign coal 
for the railway companies, the utility services and general 
industries, the tinplate trade in particular carrying on at 
about 50 per cent. capacity. Altogether nearly 1,500,000 
tons of foreign coal have reached South Wales, and some 
has yet to come. The cost of American coal at the outset 
was about 37s 6d to 4os per ton into wagon at South Wales 
ports, but prices and freights rose rapidly until the cost at 
American ports went as high as 35s and freight up ‘© 
42s 6d, raising the into-wagon cost, including dischargné 
expenses, to about 80s per ton as the high-level — 
subsequently in special circumstances, as disclosed by ¢ ' 
Customs figures Following the termination of the nationa 
strike the Welsh market was governed by the quantity h 
coal available for export. The ban on exports was only 
removed by stages, and “it was not until December 13 
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that it was entirely lifted. Buyers only covered bunker and 
other immediate needs, delaying further bookings until the 
New Year, with the object of securing heavy reductions in 
prices when conditions became more normal. Values gave 
way to some extent before the end of the month, and con- 
tract business arranged for 1927 was on a considerably 
‘lewer basis. Colliery developments during the year were 
of considerable importance. The Coal Commission 
favoured combinations, and it was announced in November 
that the amalgamation had been effected of the Amalga- 
mated Anthracite Collieries, Limited, and the United 
Anthracite Collieries, Limited, the capital of the former 
company being increased to £ 5,000,000 in order that share 
for share should be issued to the holders in the latter com- 
pany. Negotiations are in progress for other anthracite 
groups to join in the new combination. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—In January the market for 
best steam coals opened at 15s 3d per ton f.o.b., but with 
a steady increasing demand the value went up to 17s by 
the end of that month, and considerable buying took place 
for shipments to the end of April. During the stoppage 
the importation of foreign coals was never heavy, and it 
Was principally for railway and gasworks, which were 
compelled to buy in order to maintain their services almost 
irrespective of cost. As regards industrial concerns, little 
was brought in owing to the high costs, and most of the 
works were idle. During the latter stages of the dispute 
a considerable volume of business was done for varying 
periods after the resumption of exports, and comparatively 
high prices were obtained. Best steam coals were sold for 
shipment over the whole of 1927 at 20s per ton f.o.b., 
while for the first three months as high as 25s was paid. 
Events quickly proved these prices to have been wrong, 
because after opening out on the basis of about 27s 6d, 
values of steam coals almost immediately dropped to 
22s 6d in December, with indications of 20s 6d for 
January and about 18s over the whole year. 

DURHAM.—Conditions have been similar to 
existing in Northumberland. As in Northumberland, 
during the seven months from May to the end of 
November only a few: small pits, mostly non-union, con- 


tinued to work, and the production was inadequate to meet | 


household requirements. Industry was practically idle 
except in the Tees district, where a few of the iron works 
were able to work part time. For this purpose compara- 


tively large quantities of German and Polish coals were 
imported 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE.—The fact that collieries to a 
great extent were able to restart promptly was due to the 
liberal employment of men engaged on safety work, and, 
taking advantage of the opportunity provided by the 
lengthy stoppage, various improvements were effected. 
These, however, have only been carried through at a great 
cost, which evidently will be difficult to recoup, if the 
experience of selling prices obtaining at present is to be 
relied upon as a guide. 

The following table, based on data furnished to the 
League of Nations, will serve to show how: recent produc- 
tion in some of the most important areas of Europe and 
in the U.S.A. compares with the monthly average for 
earlier vears :-— 


Thousands of Metric Tons. 


! 
Period. 











United ‘a | United 

oe Kingdom. ens France, (Germany. Poland. | States. 
SP Givercksuwes | 24,336 1,903 3,404 15,842 748 | 43,088 
DED sonssnetsises | 19,283 1,158 2,188 13,376 on | 51,272 
PE saseenen wed 13,822 1,813 | 3,213 9,491 632 38,283 
DT iipiaenenen 21,133, 1,767 3,596 9,929 1,839 | 36,057 
tn <seebsenwens 23,450 1,910 3,978 5,185 5.009 | 49,706 
Pe kesebestnese 22,646 1,947 4,916 9,902 2,693 | 43,355 
iD Seccrsenesar 20,694 1,928 5,085 11,061 2,423 | 44,240 


1926—January..| 21,939 1,976 5,364 11,190 2,456 | 48,838 
February..| 21,657 1,894 5.190 10,611 2,142 | 44,143 


March ..| 24,235 2133 | 5,833 | 11,424 2,295 | 49,829 
April ..... 21923 1,984 5.272 | 10,086 2182 | 43,813 
May...... | om 11846 4997 10,678 2.235 | 42,740 
June...... m 2,101 5524 11,756 2,661 | 46,202 
July ......| om 2'132 5573 | 13,074 3,482 | 47,084 
August ..|  m 2.118 5.500 | 12,879 3,688 | 49,511 
September! = 2.174 5518 12,876 3,781 | 52,090 


October ..|  m 2,274 | 4,569 | 13517 3,580 | 57,343 
November. 77 2,310 5,738 | 13,496 3,698 | 60,933 
December.! 17,224 | .. 4.645 2 | 61,200 


m Coal Dispute.—-For production see table at head of this section. 


The following table shows the total imports of coal during 
the past three years and the value thereof :— 


Quantity. Value. 














| Year {| Year | Year Year | Year | Year 
1924, | 1925. 1926. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


Tons. | Tons. | Tons. £ |; & £ 
Total imports of coal .. 7,765 | 10,944 20,033,370 | 15.837 | 20,272 43,000,554 


The destination of our coal exports in 1913, 1925 and 1926 
is shown in the following table :— 
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Exports of Coan, CoKE, and MANUFACTURED FvEt from the 
UniTEp KINGDOM. 





| 


Quantity. Value, 





1913. | 1925. | 1926. | 1913. | 1925. | io 


















————e | 

To— Tons. Tons. | Tons. £ £ £ 
PD  nccccessencne 5,998,434 64,301; 11,587 4,336,582 59,379} 1 
Pimian’d .. 000000 s000% ie 521,484 107,633 a 394,614) 82,699 
Sweden ............-- 4,563,076) 2,726,638 665,298 3,032,459) 2,391,602 569,594 
TIOEWRY .cccccccccvece 2,298,345) 1,749,649 789,165 1,447,356] 1,427,923) 5 
Denmark ...........- 3,034,240) 2,783,056, 1,093,387) 1,990,740) 2,410,077) 8769) 
Germany ........-++- 8,952,328) 4,164,731 1,527,443 5,327,733 3,235,638) 1,117,399 
Netherlands .....-.... 2,018,401; 1,526,850, 621,062 1,260,863 1,311,159) 489,027 
Belgium .........+..-- 2,031,077! 2,485,791! 830,547 1,176,130) 2,073,657) 624.96 
OS re. 12,775,909 | 10,234,600) 3,791,656 8,074,053)10,118,093) 3.155013 
Portugal ...........-- 1,201,722! ‘850,652 331,008 877,82! 852,316) 314595 

Azores and Madeira} 154,359) 70,502, 41,630 126,607) 80,295) 40,649 
BE co annckaexevines 2,634,131) 1,756,158 785,417 1,811,246) 1,920,763) 825,16 

Canary Islands ....| 1,114,629) 485,650 232,351 — 847,085) 509,926| 21957) 
SE “cScsesasecesseed 9,647,161) 6,810,735 3,142,996 6,887,721 6,922,243) 2,943,017 
BEE 06000se0es00 } 1,056,634) te se 724,237 rs | iw 
Hungary ......-+.- | 
Greece ..........-0++ 727,899| 609,568 289,903 540,875) 638,062) 280597 
Egypt .... 20. sceeees 3,162,477; 1,970,416 1,028,754 2,368,203) 2,148,071) 1,005,547 
OO FR 1,281,664; 1,119,626 523,870 875,190) 1,073,728} 458.810 


French West Africa ..| 149,107) 90,086 53,201 153,564) 94,259] 48.337 





Portuguese W. Africa} 233,015) 198,350 203,098/ 204,407; 80,149 
United States America -. | $79,107 ‘s 675,258) 866,518 
rrr £88,526 99,684 500,380 88,222} 38,590 
Brazil ..... Siacecaad 1,886,871, 1,096,958 1,681,475] 1,233,558) 557716 
Uruguay.............. 723,936, 372,845 616,413} 415,719} 154/088 
Argentine Republic ..| 3,693,572 2,645,330 3,090,000} 3.178,179| 1,132,178 
Irish Free State...... .. __| 2,243,556 ee ,609,260) 1,180,464 
Channel Islands ....| 167,862) 192,794 122,453) 256,799, 152,215 
Gibraltar ............ | 354,702| 473,60 256,102} 493,749} 141,454 
BEES 6050000000000 700,111) yo conan i i 
Aden & Dependencies} 181,204, 71,0 J 176) 

British India ........ | 179,192) _ 93,545 146,696| 100,897} 164% 
GOO kv occcsccsccece 239,657; 159,102 203,384) 199,368) 52,660 
Canada .......... | 568,444 984,813) 274,971 





*] 1,749,877, 1,976,781 734,630) 1,398,359) 2,023,180, 714,10 


(a) Anthracite .| 2,97€,389 3,013,788 1,337 628 2,374,353} 4,766,674) 2,083,844 

(10) Steam ....|53,618,922 36,28),114 14,478,385)57,845,546)| 55,011,679 12,919,604 

Total + (c) Gas........ 11,527,686) 6,820,414 2,756,056) 7,154,427) 6,272,545) 2,311,560 
{8 Household .| 1,769,719) 1,709,827 _ 734,537) 1,164,088) 1,946,523) 844,703 





(e) Other Sorts| 3,507,402\ 2,991,975 1,289,965) 2,188,838] 2,479,790 974,290 
Total of Coal. ...|73,400,118 50,817,118 20,596.571|50,727,252|50,477,211 19,137,901 
+Coal, &c., shipped for,_———— —__-—__ ——_-| | | ane 
the use of steamers 
engaged in the forei | 
RES 020-200: ‘621,023,693 16,435,646 7,587,793 


| “+ Coal shipped for the use of steamers, &c., not being an export in the 
| 








rdinary acceptation of the term, the value thereof is not included in these 
returns. 


IRON AND STEEL. 














Output Iron, Steel, and > | Troemmloenent. 
(Thous. Tons). Manufactures Price of Unemployme 
United Thereof Cleveland. —— —_- 
Kingdom.| Steel | (Thous. Tons). |G.M.B. No. 3. 


|Pig-Iron|Ingots & ——| Per Ton. Pig-Iron, Steel. 
Castings Imports.| Exports 

























£sad . % 
ame [ome ttm) ts | wan 
4's99 5500 881 | 3,397 418 0 22'1 
7,438 | 8489 1,322 | 4,318 50 oF | 190 
7,320 | 8.220 2,428 | 3,854 4797 | 43 | a 
1925 1926 1925 1996 1925/1926 1925/1926 1925 | 1926 1925 19261925 1926 
aliihaedlseataiiienl $19 OS10 ¢ 6! 198,237 220 
gover, |B oo 0 ah a aS OE 8 Se eae 
March | 608 569| 685| 784 245| 259| 312) 4073 18 013 10 0 181/154) 239 201 
April ....| 570 539) 598) 661 274] 262| 297, 3133.37 013 10 0 204 13:3 267 203 
May......| 575, 89| 652, 46 205| 167| 322 279315 013 12 6 17-7 '58°4| 256| 581 
a... 510, 42| 585! 35 202) 233 276 231313 014 1 0 194, 702 247 55 
Jul 493 18| 590, 32, 213| 271| 307) 2443.11 014 10 0 21-4 629) 250 62 
‘August | 445 141 477| 52. 233] 315| 288 1643 9 014 10 0 24-3 614 269 547 
Septemb'r| 449 13) 640' 96 199| 446 273 1603 7 615 2 6 25° 64-4 266 507 
October .. 474) 13) 652, 94 218) 398) 369 1943 6 66 0 0 st oe 4 
November| 494) 13) 654 98 212) 423| 322) 166'3 6 06 0 0| 20-4 603 36 - 
December] 503 98 607| 319 %50 ~ ¥li 1593 6 6 447) 244 45 
Total . .}6238 2444\737 3561 2721|3742'3731|2988.3 6 514 6 114 203 45:9 255.412 











* End of year. + Whole industry: Pig-iron and steel branches not separately 
classified before 1923. 

The events of the year 1926 approached the dimensions of 
complete disaster so far as the heavy iron and steel trades 
of Great Britain were concerned. The industry is entirely 
dependent on ample and regular supplies of cheap yon 
fuel, and from May to mid-December the cessation of oe 
production involved an almost complete suspension < 
operations. By utilising stocks and imported materia 
some departments of steelworks here and there were 
able as fuel supplies gradually increased to carry -—S 
precarious existence, but for the greater part of the perio 
the producing sections of the industry were out of action. 
few facts and figures will indicate the extent of the loss . 
productive power. At the end of the first month of ‘ “ 
stoppage the 147 blast furnaces in operation at the ~~ 
April had shrunk to 23. At the end of October only 0 
remained blowing. On December 31st, a month . 

the settlement of the coal dispute, only 73 additional 
naces had re-started. Pig-iron production in 1926 was agers’ 
than in any year since 1850; production of steel ingots by 
castings lower than in any year since 1895. For the "rs 


time in modern history imports of iron and steel into Great 
Britain exceeded exports. — 
The year opened, states a correspondent of the ae 
a stage when for the fifth month in succession pro aa 
had registered an increase. This good progress cont! 
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DISTRICT 


Established 1829. 





Chairman : SIR CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 
Managing Directors : 


ANGUS A. G. TULLOCH, Esq., D.L. (Deputy Chairman.) WILLIAM RELPH EASTERBY, Esq. 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £1,896,000 | Reserve Fund - - -  £1,896,000 
Deposits - - - - £52,321,531 Total Assets - - - £57,484,026 


31st December, 1926. 


HEAD OFFICE - - - SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER 


Manager: HARGRAVE J. DAFFORN. Sub-Manager : WILLIAM CUNLIFFE. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT : 13, Spring Gardens, Manchester; 2, Castle Street, Liverpool; 76, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
TRUSTEE DEPALTMENT : 13, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


_(75, CORNHILL, E.C.3. ; : 
London Offices : | West End Branch: 46, Old Bond Street, W.1. Liverpool Office: Water Street. 
More than 370 Branches. Agents everywhere. 


Current Accounts Conducted on Usual Terms. Deposit Accounts Opened with £1 and Upwards. Interest Allowed on 
Daily Balances. Every Description of Foreign and Colonial Business Transacted. The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee cither alone or with an Individual. 








BANCA NAZIONALE DI CREDITO 


Capital L.3O0O,000,000 paid up. 
Reserve Fund - - L.30,000,000 
Head Office: MILAN. 
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ee 
until March, when the steel output reached an annual rate 
of 9,500,000 tons and exports an annual rate of nearly 
5,000,000 tons, the highest figures in both cases since May, 
1924. The output of pig-iron in March amounted to 568,500 
tons, which, although less than 7o per cent. of the 1913 


average, was the best attained since May, 1925. The fur- 
naces in blast numbered 151. This satisfactory position 
was no doubt partly due to the stimulus given to demand 
by the growing fears of trouble in the coal trade, which 
were making buyers anxious to secure supplies before any 
interruption of output occurred. A similar state of activity 
was noticeable also in imports and exports, the former rising 
in March to 258,500 tons. The uncertainty caused by the 
coal negotiations, however, soon began to react adversely 
upon the condition of the industry, and in April the number 
of furnaces in blast was reduced to 147. Prices of iron and 
steel, which at the beginning of the year had shown some 
sign of having reached their lowest level—after declining 
almost continuously for two vears—gave way slightly during 
the first four months of the year. There was an appreciable 
rise afterwards, owing to the scarcity of material, but much 
of it was subsequently lost and the average for the year was 
lower than for 1925. From the production figures given at 
the head of this section, it will be seen that the output of 
pig-iron was about 24 per cent. of that of 1913, and the out- 
put of raw steel about 40 per cent. of the pre-war total. The 
following table shows the movement of prices for No. 3 
Cleveland G.M.B. and East Coast hematite mixed numbers 


during each vear since the war, according to Messrs Wm. 
Jacks and Co. :— 





————_——— Per Ton. —_—_—_~+, 
No.3.—G.M.B. East Coast 
(Average Mixed Numbers 
Ascertained (Average 
Selling Price). Quoted Price). 
s 4d 8 d 
C—O Kpbbbhereeesecen . 1441195... 172 1°85 
PDCchcGK Stes eRseeteseaun ° MD GER lcccece 252 446 
PE chbechoksbbskde nena bases 141 114 bbsnee 160 2-78 
Pn sosks neon ote is cto Sy Fae ence ° 93 2:96 
Si cchkbbhegdsdess vesbbence SU SEee 8 eo vense 95 38 
ih hc cetieksens sacnevesen ; ED 86 sshase 95 1°81 
SS ee ee. ‘sasese 79 351 
i ctheccéexeasshaebeanneth 7 Oe: | saacee 81 9°88 


* Estimated prices more or less nominal in later months of year. 


The same authority give the following figures showing how 
prices for various steel products at the end of 1926 compared | 
with those ruling a year earlier :— 


we 1925, Dec., 1926. 






s d Z£sd 
SD BON NI os 6. 3 cc k0nesseeccess 56 0... 1285 0 
Steel boiler plates 0 1210 0 
Steel ship plates ......... 0 812 6 
Steelangles .......... 6 - TRS 
PD ccinces ve ccubociebensseskenss BS ssoe FEC 
Heavy steel rails ...............006 D wee 810 0 
PR chshoassssheansstebsensenekesy 0 -- 1210 0 
Billets, soft ..... 0 > 712 6 
Billets, medium ....... sie beee bees ebeses Tie O iss 8 2 6 
MN EE ovscicecwecesssses asbe sees S268 wee BMS 
DEED cccuchnansske<nadebeseseess - 100 o 12350 
Galvanised corrugated sheets, 24 gauge.. 17 0 0 .... 17 6 0 


From May until the end of the year the history of the in- 
dustry is largely a record of the movement of material im- 
ported into this country in order to overcome as far as pos- 
sible the acute scarcity of supplies. Thanks to these heavy 
imports, which were mainly of semi-manufactured goods, 
and to the utilisation of stock, several sections of the in- 
dustry were able to maintain their activities, thus making 
possible the modest exports which were maintained for the 
rest of the year. In December imports reached the ‘‘ record ”’ 
figure of 517,135 tons, finished material now beginning to 
bear a considerable proportion to the total. With the supply 
of home-produced iron and steel cut off, the efforts to pro- 
cure from abroad semi-finished material that could be 
worked up in departments which it was possible still to 
operate became more pronounced. The extent of the import 
of foreign iron and steel was unprecedented. The causes of 
the movement were, of course, abnormal, but it is signifi- 
cant that in the preceding vear importation had attained 
proportions which had never before been equalled. Much 
concern was felt in 1925 on this score, although it was recog- 
nised that the volume of imports was then largely due to 
the bounty given by depreciating exchanges, which enabled 
Continental material to be offered at prices with which it 
was impossible for British manufacturers to compete. This 
bounty on foreign exports operated again last year, but the 
greater part of the increase in the import trade compared 
with 1925 was undoubtedly due to the coal stoppage. By 
December 31st the imports were 3,740 279 tons, compared 
with 2,719,715 tons for 1925, and 2,230,955 tons for 1913. 
On the other hand, the exports of iron and steel for the 
twelve months amounted to only 2,987,669 tons, against 
3,731,096 tons for the corresponding period of 1925, and 
4,909,225 tons in 1913. For the first time therefore, im- 
ports of iron and steel exceeded exports in tonnage, although 
the total value of the imported material was only about 50 
per cent. of that exported, showing that the consignments to 
this country were verv largely pig-iron or semi-finished steel 
which were exported in more finished form. 

Outside Great Britajn the year saw a steady increase in 
the volume of production. The following table, compiled 


under the auspices of the League of Nations, shows the 
manner in which the output of the world’s largest producers 
has varied month by month, with a comparison with earlier 
years :— 
Propuction of Pic-rron and Crupe Srerer, 
(In Thousands of Metric Tons.) 









































PIG-IRON. 

a at at) oe Vceldal & ta 
memes. ISeclt| § | $ |se) S82) S| Fis 
Monthly See Sei @ Cae | 2 = |=3 
a. pas "ia | * | ~F1 8° | m | 6 |Da 

i | | c } Pa 
WED cesvecnsese sees | g69| 207, 434 102/ 1,609 212) 61| 85 9, 
ee eeeene tensive 7 109. 989, 106] 64/ 9 | ta 
De ee ecosaes cea 222, 73) 280' 96 654 81) 26 51) 14 
TE Shxecaeuwnecs | 415| 134) 427) 96) 783 140] 22) 32) om 
RE ccc wcecee’ } 630) 182) 442 85 > 411) 117] 24) 5 339 
TD) Coca iesaebeel | 620; 234 638 114 651 180) 43) So lk26y 
BG hero euncenee | 528 | 212 706 121 848 195} 35) 48 la3op 
1926—January......| 542 138, 763! 130| 689 208 | 35 58) 338 
Pobreasy TT) 510 | 202, 707) 118} 632) 185} 85, 51) 29 
March ........ | 578 | 281) 772/ 134) 717 213) 39! 54] S47 
1 geeeee | 548) 288 767, 130 668 197 | 40 | 69) 3505 
May .......... im 92} 300/ 783| 134 736 195| 43) 74) 3537 
BOER: .cansoesd jm 43 | 295 | 778 136 720 211} 40) 7%) 3247 
Da cpenusane im 18} 307| 792 140 768 211} 41 | 68 | 3.275 
August ...... ls 14} 318; 814) 139 860 210 39 60 3.252 
September....jm 13 | 313} 785 137 880, 215 | 39! 65) 3212 
October ......|m 13| 320| 816, 144, 935 223| 38] 1! 33g 
November ....|m 13 | 310| 790, .. | 983} 216| .. | 55| 3am 
December ....| 100| .. Sear: . | oe 
CruDE STEEL. 
| | | 5 | - | 3 3 | 
Period. [Ste] og | $ s | Lm B eb 2 s 33 
Monthly rmES5io5)| § aS 1 Seine | 3 2 = 
average, pes |S Tels S| 8 [oe 
—— | SSS —_— _ — 
| d | | ¢ d | d 
ES. wasesnenesesesse | 649 | 205 | 396 | 172 1,578} 101| 62) 88 256 
TE scndmadesses ..-| 812; 1] 15) | 1.248] 73) 53 | 142| 3665 
ON i ca wy 314) 66 | 259/ 77/| 833) 64| 19 57 | 1628 
SER Cckeuxawadansee | 494 | 130} 373| 105; 976] 117) 29| 41) 29” 
REE cksckeacnunes'ssd | 719 |d 190 | 415| 83 ja 5251 100| 251} 75. 36 
UE Gp ub Sh canescens | 696 | 238] 576] 119 |d 820) 157} 45) 55) 3103 
SD Seduscnsnonscees | 626 | 201 | 618 | 13) \d2,016) 174) 43) 62 3m 
|} d@d|@} } d | | 
1926—January...... 651 | 116 | 661} 137! 791) 174) 37] 70! 4a 
February ....| 715| 167| 630} 124) 816| 170| 40| 54) 3865 
March | 261| 726) 153| 950! 196| 44) 60 4560 
April 268 | 683 141 869) 181 41 81 4,19 
May...... so | 272) 667/ 135, 901] 170} 46!) 91 4009 
EES | 298 | 694| 137} 977) 190; 40! 83 38ll 
July ..... 311 | 718| 150} 1,022) 192) 47, 66 370 
August oes 318 | 704 | 146, 1,143) 184) 47) 45) 4,069 
September.... m98 | 312 706 | 151! 1,144) 189); 50 60 3,44 
October ...... m95| 317) 742] 152] 1,174 195 | 46) 65 4158 
November..../m99 | 309| 714) .. 1,257| 194 jo 55 | 3,782 
December ....| 384! .. | .. | .. ' .. | 29! .. | .- | 3m 








e Excluding Luxemburg, including Alsace-Lorraine and Saar, from 1913 to 

October, 1918; for 1920-1923 figures not official. a Ingots and castings. k Cor- 
rected figures based on returns from works responsible in 1923 for 95% of total 
production. m Coal strike. 
Important developments in the organisation of production 
on the Continent took place during the year. A European 
railmakers’ association was formed, in which the steel rail- 
makers of this country took part, the object being to main- 
tain a more stable level of prices. A much more important 
development, however, was the formation of an international 
steel Cartel, including producers in Germany, Belgium, 
France, Luxemburg and the Saar. The agreement was 
based on a sharing of steel output, with a penal clause In 
case of excess, and sought to protect the home market of the 
countries concerned, and at the same time to raise world 
export prices to a more profitable level as far as possible. 
The respective shares were as follow :— 


On Basis of Annual On Basis of Annual 
Production of 25 Production of 2% 


Million Tons, Million Tons. 
Germany........ scucen skieschuce SEE. “s0sSseseusen 43176 
Sieia KERaN SERED SNNED OTTER SIRES BEE” acacawewen -- 1156 
PD case ccecunecusness4onesesaes ag EE psaweeenvese - 7 
EAAROMADENE ..0.o cccccccccccescoce er merry He 
DE nncdeunesusesdsdesengwaescanen ge webu ecvcnees § 


Before the end of the year the upper figure had been passed, 
and German steelmasters, more confident as to their ability 
to compete with those of France (who were beginning “i 
be unfavourably affected by the rise in the value of va 
franc) were becoming somewhat restive. British steelmalie’s 
have been invited to join the Cartel, but have as yet tase" 
no decision. Some minor producing countries in — 
such as Czechoslovakia and Austria, have joined the bod) 
since its inception. 


MINOR METALS. 
SILVER. 


The tendency of the silver market in 1920 was yer 
takably downward. China and India, the great ais 
absorbing countries, had now to bear almost the W al 
weight of supplies, to which, in recent years, produc 2 
alone has contributed some two hundred and forty ™! a 
ounces. During part of the preceding decade the hat 
countries had difficulty in supplying their demands, © ade 
when supplies were more plentiful they absorbed wit s 
freedom that their markets became satiated, <5 1° 
consequence, prices failed to possess resilience. The P 
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All kinds of banking business ‘transacted. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Messrs. A. 


ISELIN & CO. 
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Directors: 
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nounced decline in the last half of the year was mainly 
owing to the recommendations of the Commission on the 
Indian Currency, whose report was made public on 
August 4th. The Commission advised that the paper cur- 
rency should cease to be legally convertible into silver coin, 
and that the silver holding in the reserve, which on April 
30, 1926, stood at 85 crores, should be reduced to 25 crores 
‘on the basis of the,then circulation) during a transitional 
period of ten years. (The proportion of silver to the note 
circulation was then 46 per cent.—at the close of the year, 
December 31st, it had risen to 57 per cent.) The recom. 
mendations suggested the possible sale of rupees as bullion, 
if not absorbed into circulation, and postponed indefinitely 
future coinage. The adoption of these suggestions by the 
greatest silver using country in the world would obviously 
constitute a new adverse factor which could not be ignored. 
Falling prices further augmented visible supplies in China 
—the only important country where silver forms the basis 
of currency—so much so that a consignment of about 
6,000,000 ounces in bars was sent to this market for dis- 
posal in July. Bears commenced dctive operations, often 
closed but again reopened, with the result that each month 
recorded a lower average price. Some sales of French 
demonetised coin, in October and November, coincided with 
the decline, and the lowest quotations of the year were 


reached in the former month. The highest prices 
during the year were recorded on January 4th, 
namely, 31/8d for cash and 313d for two months’ 
delivery; similar figures were fixed for cash on 


January 7th, 8th, and oth, and for two 
January 2nd. The lowest prices were 
October 20th, namely, 243d for cash and 232d for two 
months’ delivery. The former was the lowest since 
November 1, 1915—at that time no quotation was fixed for 
forward delivery. We append a table showing the esti- 
mated world production of silver in 1926 compared with 
preceding years :— 
SILVER PRODUCTION (in fine ounces.) 


neg aloe 


months on 
recorded on 

















° 93,000,000} 66,000,000; 20,000 66,000,0C.0'245,000,000 + 
1926 (estimated) . .| 94,000,000) 62,000,000) 22,000,00C) 65,000,000'243,000,000 + 


* Pre-war record year. 
To obtain the available supplies for 1926, sales of 
demonetised silver from France and other sources should 
be added. 
A fair estimate of the world stocks at the end of 1926 is 
as follows :— 


| 
.- | United | | Else- | Change 
Mexico. | States. bree where. World. a 
Ss 75,000,000) 64,000,000! 32,000,000! 60,000,000'231,000,000  % 
BERD 2... .cccce ++++-| 66,000,000) 57,000,000} 16,000,000) 41,000,000) 180,000,000: 22 
1920 67,000 13,000,000) 39,000,000) 174,000,000 — 25 
13,000,000) 41,000,000 171,000,000 — 26 
19,000, 54,000,000 |210,000,000— 9 
8,000, 000,000 '2: i+ 6 
20,009,000} 63,000,000'239,000,000 + 3 
BSED 00.00.cccc-ne- ;: 


Ounces. 

CR iccnl badd ucesen beSEessbee cha bacansenseendis seuss 2,500,000 

Shanghai (sycee, dollars and bars) .............2...2---005 121,000,000 

cis sshicht bRGSEKES ESD he obtdsdb4as cb Sbee see beeseteenss 7,500,000 
On the sea (from and to London and from San Francisco 

and New York) ..... EsUCAES SS SUES GS dEaSSSGe mOStSS ons .. 9,000,000 

PL GCkkkash ks stun cokes debensseusesbunsesee 140,000,000 


—Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. 


COPPER. 


Messrs. Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Co.’s metal report 
for 1926 contains the following particulars :— 

The event of the greatest interest and importance in 
the history of copper during the year was the formation 
of the Copper Exporters Inc., an association of the principal 
producers both in America and elsewhere, who, between 
them, control about go per cent. of the world’s output 
of the metal. The principal aim of the Association is to 
stabilise the price of copper, by which is meant, to keep 
the fluctuations within very narrow limits, and thus to 
create a healthier situation both from the point of view 
of the producers and of the consumers. The extreme move- 
ments of Standard and Electro copper show that on the 
whole markets have been steadier than in previous years. 
‘The year opened in uncertainty and prices gradually re- 
ceded from the opening quotations :—Standard Cash, 
£59 158 per ton; Electro, £66 5s; until the end of 
January :—Standard Cash, £58; Electro, £65 5s. At the 
beginning of February a very sudden change took place, 
partly owing to improving trade conditions and partly owing 
to the first rumours of some arrangement being made in 
America with a view to strengthening the market by 
shipping large quantities of Rough Copper for refining. 
Prices rose rapidly, but rumours of a possible hitch in the 
negotiations in America and the absence of any definite 
information as to what was going on, discouraged 
speculators and the market again relapsed. The decline 


was carried further by the outbreak of the coal strike. 
rom then onwards price movements were largely governed 
by changing opinions as to the likely effects of the im- 
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pending Copper Export Association, until its actual com. 
mencement about the middle of October. At that date 
conditions in Europe were very unsatisfactory, whilst 
American consumers were also inclined to restrict their 
purchases. The general tendency has since then been 
downwards and the year closes at the lowest point touched 
viz:—Standard Cash, 4.56 5s per ton; Electro Wirebars 
£64 per ton. Turning to the consumption of cop. 
per, the year 1926 must be considered as a. satis. 
factory one, as the larger production has been 
well taken care of and = stocks at the end of the 
year actually show a small decline from those 12 months 
previously. This satisfactory state of affairs is due to the 
remarkable absorptive powers of American industry, We 
estimate domestic consumption to amount to 830,000 tons, 
as against 750,000 tons in 1925, an increase of about 11 per 
cent. Most branches of the industries concerned took large 
quantities, but the greatest increase is that for electrical 


ars, 


manufacture. The requirements for automobiles were also 
higher. European consumption has been smaller, the 


average monthly imports of European countries being some 
7,000 tons less than in the previous year. In the U.K,, 
the electrical industry was rather less well employed than it 
had been, but this was not altogether unnatural as the 
previous year or two had been particularly prosperous. The 
state of the metal industry in Germany has shown a marked 
amelioration in the course of the vear. In France the 
movement has been the reverse. In_ the first half of 
the vear owing to inflation of the currency the power of 
manufacturers to complete in world markets was consider- 
ably enhanced. ‘The rapid improvement, however, of the 
franc in the latter months created a certain amount of 
difficulty, although, on the whole, consumption has, up to 
the present, been quite well maintained. Our estimate of 
the world’s production is as follows :— 


Lone Tons. 


a 
1913. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 106. 
548,000 | ae "772,000| 800,000 
46,000 50,000| 55,000 
35,000} 36,000| 45,000! 49,000| 60,000 
70,000 | 








U.S., from domestic ores ............ 
EE CCST carn bad ov eeasestebee 
DE cas sh achusnkees se scuce een ene 
i IR, 0. oxcwestcxectvs sees 
EN ir Sb WaNase tanec sutebes oer 42,000 | 








51,000} 48,000) 
224,000| 234,000! 233,000) 245,000 
26,000! 26,000! 30,000| 30,000 














Other European countries .......... 74,000 54,000} 58,000! 70,000| 75,000 
SE Rec cosciecaacenessscosscss 47,000 , 17,000} 15,000) 1/,000| 9,000 
BETEORD 20.2.2 cc cccvccccccesscccvcceces 20,000 62,000; 105,000; 106,000; 95,000 
MGID . 2. ccccccccccccccccccscvesccees 65,000 61,000} 64,000) 68,000) 65,000 
952,000 '1,188,000 1,333,000)1,590,000 1,434,000 
Sundries....... ierenewnsin biveninensh 28,000 | 27,000 30,000, 40,000) 45,000 
|__| | —____|__ 
980,000 1,215,000! 1,363,000! 1,430,000 1,479,000 
ae ‘tie = Estimated. 
And the world’s consumption during 1926:—U.S.A,, 


830,000 tons; all others, 645,000 tons; which compares 
with 1913 :—U.S.A., 362,000 tons; all others, 730,000 tons. 


LEAD. 


The year opened with the market apparently in quite 
good shape and with: active business both in America and 
in this country. ‘The market quotations on January 1st 
were :—£35 10s December shipment; £35 6s 3d March 
shipment. For some time there was comparatively little 
change in the position, but the state pf trade both 
in this country and still more so in Germany, began to fall 
off and prices gradually sagged away. ‘The takings of 
American manufacturers began to decline, but the market 
remained fairly steady for a time. The lowest prices of the 
vear were reached on May 7th, when the quotations 
were :—£.27 7s 6d May shipment; £28 August shipment. 
The weakness was accentuated by the difficulties experi 
enced by English manufacturers owing to the coal strike. 
The situation in America improved about this time owing 
partly to greater building activity. The improvement 
coincided with increased demand from the Continent, where 
trade was stimulated by the partial inability of English 
manufacturers to deliver. Prices rose steadily, and some 
thousands of tons of lead which had previously gone into 
warehouse were again delivered. From this time the 
tendency was downwards. There was less support from 
America, where production was increasing, whilst 1" 
France and Italv the artificial stimulus of depreciating 
currencies had ceased. The year closed at :—,28 10s 3d 
December shipment; 4,29 March shipment. a 

The danger of an actual famine in the metal, which . 
times became almost acute in 1925, was absent in the ig 
under review, as a certain safety margin in the shape . 
stocks was in existence throughout the period; yet the actua 
volume of these stocks represents only a few weeks ee 
serve. No fresh discoveries of ore deposits of any wg 
sequence have been made in the past year, but pro eid ce 
being made in the development of the Mount Isa oon a 
Australia. So far as consumption is concerned, there m9 
been little change from last year, but in the last ee 
signs were not lacking of a slight easing off. To sot ; 
extent this may be attributed to conditions in the building 
trade. 
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Our estimates of production are as follows :— 


(LonG Tons.) 
1913. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

United States ...... 398,000 .. 489,006 .. 525,000 .. 611,000 .. 635,000 
Mexico ......... --- 62,000 .. 1 -- 160,000 .. 180,000 .. 200,000 
URED. . céesbanessacs i +» 100,000 .. 125,000 .. 134,000 115,000 
Australia .......... 123,000 120,000 .. 130,000 146,000 150,000 
DED wsbbensesess <a 45,000 50,000 47,000 . 53,0C0 
SERRE. 16,000 000. 75,000 .. 112,000 .. 125,000 
Germany .......... 195,000 52,000 50,000 .. 68000 .. 75,000 
Belgium ........... - _53,000 .. 48,000 .. 50,000 .. 50,000 .. 50,000 
Other Countries .... 162,000 .. 124,000 .. 125,000 142,000 .. 150,000 

Totals........ 1,207,000 .. 1,187,000 ..1,290,000 .. 1,490,000 .. 1,553,000 


The apparent consumption in Great Britain during 1926 
has been as follows :— 





Stocks, January 1, 1926..........cccccccccccccccccece sane 5 
ae nesoeboeenne bibssbon . 4,266 
BEE sciescecesss bsbbndeshveebbanbeneescesess cehapanees 269,152 
273,423 

Exports and re-exports .........0..ceeeseeeees eee 17,817 
*Stocks, December 31,1925 ................0. pees 1,677 sean 
Apparent consumption .... .........cccccsccccsccccccece 9 


*It is, however, known that there are several thousand tons in private 
warehouses, 


—Messrs. Brandlees, Goldschmidt and Co. 


SPELTER. 


In general the price of spelter this year has been lower 
than in 1925, principally owing to a weakening in the 
position in America. At the beginning of the year trade was 
very active there, and the demand for spelter excellent, 
whilst the reserve in the form of stocks was small. Pro- 
duction, however, showed considerable elasticity and the 
total for the year has advanced in a marked manner, be- 
ing 638,000 tons as against 590,000 tons for 1925. The 
demand for the metal in the United States remained excel- 
lent for the first six months, but afterwards showed a 
tendency to decrease, with a consequent increase in the 
stocks, which at the end of the year amounted to about 


22, short tons as against about 9,000 tons in 
January. The situation in Europe was dominated 
by the effects of the English coal strike, which, 


for the greater part of the year, caused a cessation of 
spelter production in this country. In consequence the bulk 
of the ores and concentrates from Australia and elsewhere 
—which are usually treated here—had to be diverted to the 
Continent, where there was already a full supply of smelt- 
ing material. The year opened with the London quotations 
at:—Z38 12s 6d January shipment; £37 18s od April 
shipment; and shortly afterwards—in view of the persist- 
ent demand for the metal from consumers both in America 
and in the United Kingdom—reached the highest price ot 
the year, i.e., £39 3s 9d January shipment; £338 2s 6d 
April shipment. From January to April English gal- 
vanizers were very well employed. On the Contintent the 
position was equally favourable, with the rolling industry, 
especially, working at high pressure. The increasing 
production of the U.S.A., however, together with what 
Was at that time a record production in Belgium, caused 
hesitation, and fears as to the result of the negotiations in 
the coal industry led to a marking down of prices. For 
some time, during the coal strike, galvanizers were able 
to keep up their rate of production very well, but as the 
stocks of steel sheets and of fuel became exhausted, out- 
put declined and the consumption of spelter with it. 
Prices gradually recovered until July 24th, when quotations 
were :—£34 2s 6d July shipment; £34 10s October ship- 
ment; and from that time until the end of the year fluctua- 
tions were very small. An event of considerable importance 
has been the dissolution of the German Zinc Syndicate, 
but it is unlikely that this will have any direct bearing 
on the market. In the meantime there are rumours 
that a new syndicate—which is to include Belgian and 
English producers—is to be formed. The following are 
estimates of the world’s production :— 


(Lonc Towns.) 





315,000 | 470,000 | 490,000 | 525,000 
4,000 37,000 47,000 46,000 47,000 
; ae 13,000 15,000 | 15,000 15,000 
Belgium ..... siksebeadss .-| 194,000 | 142,000 | 163,000 | 170,000 | 190,000 
United Kingdom.......... 58,000 26,000 40,000 43,000 18,000 
Germany and Poland ....| 278,000 | 135,000 | 125,000 165,000 | 165,000 
Scandinavia .............. 17,000 5,000 7,000 9,000 10,000 
Holland .................- 24,000 15,000 20,000 20,000 22,000 
CRN nos de snncccccse csc i. 28,000 25,000 33,000 50,000 
IR 6 os dx ocsinscosnese 91,000 | 65,000 80,000 87,000 | 100,000 
Totals ............ 981,000 | 936,000 11,012,000 1.113,000 ‘1,170,000 





—Messrs. Brandlees, Goldschmidt and Co. 
TIN AND TINPLATE. 


Tin.—Supplies of primary tin during 1926 were 2,535 
tons less than in 1925. The chief decreases have been in 
the shipments from China and the Straits Settlements. 
Supplies from China were affected by conditions prevailing 
in that country. So far as Straits tin is concerned, the 
reduction was due partly to a falling off of production in 
the Federated Malay States during the early months of 


ae 


i) 
the year owing to heavy rains, and subsequently i 
drought, but more especially to a reduction in the imports 


of ore from Billiton, which decreased by 1,700 tons. 


SuppLIEs OF TIN. 


| Tin Ore (Metallig > 
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| Tons.| Tons.| Tons.| Tons.) Tons. | Tons. | Tons.! Tons, \ Tone 
Total for 1925. | 78,884] 14,463) 1,580 4,895] 600 | 32,982 | 6,113) 2,100 (141617 
Total for 1926..| 75,998] 16,212} 1,496 3,062| 850 | 32,081 | 7,283, 2100 {139082 





Deliveries, in so far as statistics are available, show 
falling off of 3,056 tons. The chief decrease was jin this 
country, where the coal strike quite disorganised trade. 
But it will be noticed that the total deliveries to the 
U.S.A. and the Continent were only 1,009 tons higher 
than in 1925, although these countries obtained many 
orders which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
come here. 


DELIVERIES of TIN. 


Other 
Continental 
U.K. Holland. Ports. U.S.A. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Total for 1925.... 18,654 .... 9,110 .... 12,769 .... 76,455 «+ 116,988 
Total for 1926.... 14,589 .... 9,691 .... 11,602 .... 78,050 « 113,932 


The foregoing statistics do not give a complete picture 
of the production and consumption of tin. No reliable 
figures are available of the output of secondary tin, the 
production of which amounts to many thousands of tons 
a year, and is, without any doubt, increasing. The figures 
of deliveries are even more incomplete because, in addition 
to ignoring secondary tin, they do not take into account 
deliveries made by English and German smelters direct 
to consumers here and on the Continent. Although com. 
piete statistics are not available, it would seem that con- 
sumption during 1926 was still in excess of supplies, but 
the extent of the excess was much smaller than that in 
the three previous years. Total visible supplies and U.K. 
stocks are, respectively, 1,705 tons and 1,437 tons lower 


than at the end of 1925. 
Cash. Three Months. 


£s 
309 10 (Oct. 15) 
-. 259 O (June 7) 


-— 2 
Highest price .. 321 0 (Oct, 15 and Nov. 29) 
Lowest price.... 261 5 (June 7) 


—Messrs Lewis, Lazarus and Sons. 


Tinplate.—Owing to the labour troubles the tinplate trade 
has pursued a very chequered course, working intermittently 
and under grave difficulties. The South Wales Bar Works 
were stopped from May for three months, then one or 
two began working on imported ingots, but the supply of 
home-rolled bars was small, and the bulk of the tinplates 
turned out were from imported materials—both bars and 
cecal. . 

In June it was reported that practically all the works 
were closed down. For the next five months, however, 
most makers contrived to keep going, at any rate partially. 
We are officially informed that at the conclusion of the 
general strike the works were operating for a time . 
about 15 per cent. of capacity, and this gradually re 
to about 50 per cent., when the coal dispute ended. At 
the close of the year the output had risen to some 70 ¥ 
cent. The proportion of idle mills has been abnormal, 
and advantage has been taken in some works to make a 
general overhaul and extensive improvements. ; 

Prices.—Values have followed a most unusual course. 
Opening at about 19s 7}d, the price gradually fell —z , 
igs in early February, and wavered between that ork 
and 10s 3d till the middle of May, when the value of stoc 
tinplates increased a shilling or two in a very short time. 
Prices rose as stocks became smaller, and in the closing 
months of the year there were at least two sets of _ 
—one for prompt and the other for delivery in the fr 

uarter of 1927. 

: Bars.—The catale of foreign bars has been 1 
assistance in preserving our connection, so far as it ried 
been possible to keep it altogether. The price of wee 
bars has fluctuated between £6 and 4.7, or even = 
the higher figures being in force during the last a 
months of the year. For a time, during August ee 
September, our steel makers were working on ne 
ingots. Continental bars have usually been 15s ni Lea} 
ton below the home product. Owing to the — 
conditions, the import of the foreign bars shows an _ ak 
of 40 per cent. on the previous year, being over 700, 

ons. : ; 

Exports.—The figures make mournful reading, but = 
a necessary result of the year’s industrial strife. | —_—, 
retains its position at the head of the table, the we 
being a good second. France and the United States 


. : aes . 25. 
the only countries showing an actual increase on 1975 
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Feb. 12. | 
oe ti s of TINPLATES and TINNED SHEETS. 7 
rr 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. / ALUMINIUM. 

Tons, . =. F a a aaes ; Tons. During the first nine months of 1926 the development of 


ea - 42,640 : oe ; ; 

hostralia "85 $jo6o $2 38,239 52 35,085 239,941 22 37,167 the world’s aluminium industry made new high records, but 
British Bast Indies 51,326 .. be ony ++ 43,607... 49,189... 30,287 | in the last quarter distinctly reactionary market conditions 
oor 41,896 .. 250. = 32,599... 35,669... 25,980 | encued. The home trad i , duced f 

EEG casosesave 32'227 |. 38,003 :. 32,677. 13.737 :. 19,810 e price was reduced from £120 
GIBB soveeeeees in s768 .. a4 a 31,648 + 21419... 19,103 | to 4107, and the export price from £125 to £112 
Duteh Hast Indies = +--+ T0006 *: ir - oo ie'sty a ton (based on 98.99 per cent. primary metal). The 
= eaee te 17.285 s 57.648 Me 22,645 5 18,038 Ba 15,319 world’s production again increased, being placed at roughly 
a sauanasaneaes —" fn wa ane isa 210,000 long tons, of which about 107,000 tons were pro- 


ea atiseetins 16,008 .. 19,248 «. 20,288 .. 14,055 «. 12,685 a in ee States and Canada combined, the 
Belgium ...--+-+: . 19,17.. 1565 6 1816 .. 4,795 .. 12,482 | balance of about 103,000 tons being contributed by Euro- 
arg'ntine Republic a *° =e co S205. 26,18 .. 12,190 | pean producers. America is still easily first among pro- 


Brazil ....-++0+++* ee oa 10 i | d 
Denmark ..---+-- Pia? .. .. J618@.. 12,554.. 10,852 | ducers with an output of about 90,000 tons per annum. 
Roumania ..sec "1050 * "S272 va et ns I ™ S089 Germany now comes second with close on 30,000 tons, other 
Routes... 301s. 9.680.. 1lg2:. 490: ~—_- 21325 | important producers being Norway, France, Switzerland, 
Other countries .. 107,828... 94,138... 65,229... 71,324... 53,785 | Canada and Great Britain, while Italy and Austria are pro- 








448.831 .. 551,135... 555,415... 511,355... 375,041 | ducing fair tonnages, and new works are planned in Japan, 
£9,693,062 . £12,583,731 . £13,860,471 . £11,610,186 . £8,092,772 | Russia and Spain, where no aluminium has been made so 
The stocks of tinplates, terneplates, and blackplates at | far. A feature of the European situation has been the for- 
Swansea at the end of the year show a further great | mation of a combine, ‘nstieling the German, Swiss, French 
reduction even from 1925 :—1923, 163,382 boxes and | and British producers, the object of which is to regulate pro- 
bundles; 1924, 318,061; 1925, 115,864; 1926, 49,165.— | duction and stabilise prices, while there is evidently some 
Messrs. Sim and Coventry. apprehension of the formidable competition of the Alumi- 
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nium Company of America on account of the activity of its 
new plant at Arvida (Quebec), the full working capacity of 
which, about 180,000 tons per annum, may not be reached 
for another year or two. American imports of dutiable alumi- 
nium pig, scrap and alloys in 1926 were about 31,000 tons, 
an increase of nearly 10,000 tons on those of 1925. British 
producers have done very well in the past year, exports of 
crude metal in ingots and blocks being 4,100 tons, valued at 
£458,265, as against 3,717 tons and 4,422,315 respectively 
for 1925, while exports of manufactured aluminium 
amounted to 3,468 tons, valued at £583,624, as compared 
- with 3,144 tons and £579,591 respectively in 1925. 


VI.—SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING. 












































SHIPBUILDING. 
Output (Gross Tons 000’s omitted). | Price of a 
United —_——_— New, Ready; Unemploy- 
Kingdom. Com- 2 aii —_— Ton ment. 
nm- uncned, argo 
menced. | struction. | Steamer. ¢ | 
s § | (Thou. £).§ | % 
1913 ........ 467 2,002 1932 | 519. | c 
1921 .....2.. 142 | «3,315 1530 | #665 | 28:2 
1922 .. | 101 1,810 1,031 644 369 
1923 222222. 238 | «|(374 | 66 6 620] S35 
1924 21.2: ea %3 | (1439 1400 | 68 | 29°4 
| 3925. 1926. | 1925.| 1926.| 1925.) 1926.| 1925. 1926. 1925.) 1926. 

January .. ) | | 317 | srl 
Februar yet 202 | 193 Les | 845) 339] 191) GOS | 525 | S50) 36. 

arch....) | 1 | | | A *6° 
April ....)} | a (3a | 347 

ay...... | 190) 168 | 1,094) 841) 298) 172 55°5 | 525 315 | 38-3 
June...... ) | | ( 328 | 392 
ns we ( 331] 385 
August | 261 | 68 | 1,009) 775) 225) 208 525 | 525 - 354/ 404 
sree ||| | | a ae 

© ce } j } r 

November || 261 | ase | 885 | 760| 217) 69) 525 | 628 ! 376 | 455 
December } | i |( 369] 42:2 

Total ....| 2048| 1458! 1,038s| 805s| 1,079 | 640 | 55-231 551s 341 | 397 








§ Average for four quarters. ~ According to ‘ Fairplay.” 


In the aggregate the output of the shipyards of the world 
was much less than that of 1925, and the shipbuilding and 
marine engineering industries passed through a period of 
exceptional depression. There was increased activity in 
Italy, France, and Sweden, and the two firms in Belfast 
produced a larger amount of new tonnage, but, generally 
speaking, there was a pronounced slump in trade, and the 
production of all countries fell by 356 vessels, 790,045 tons, 
and 478,348 i.h.p. The worst effects of the general 
absence of demand for tonnage following upon the 
depression in shipping, and the surplus of vessels con- 
structed during the war, especially in America, seemed to 
concentrate on the shipyards in 1926, but there are hopes 
that the worst is now past, and that there will be an im- 
provement in all the countries in 1927. The following table 
summarises the vessels launched, according to the returns 
of the Glasgow Herald :— 



































1925,_—_——_—_—_—__, 1926. — 
Vessels. Tons. 1.H.P. Vessels. Tons. 1.H.P. 

England .... 5234 .. 577,730... 540,821... 379 324,715 .. 527,453 
Scotland .... 346 .. 559,338 .. 439573 .. 243 312,167 .. 437,565 
Ireland ...... 17... 58419... 59,525... 12 93,252 .. 63,000 
Di ccenecne 887 .. 1,195,487 .. 3,039919 .. 634 730.134 .. 1,028,018 
Dominions 155 .. 50,40.. y -. 244 33,975 .. 7,175 
Empire...... 1,042 .. 1,245,827 .. 1,069,639 .. 878 .. 764,109 .. 1,035,193 
Foreign...... 1,645 .. 1,652,462 .. 2,552,927 .. 1,453 .. 1,344,135 .. 2,109,025 

Totals .... 2,687 .. 2,898,289 .. 3,622,566 .. 2,331 .. 2,108,244 .. 2,144,218 


Leading place in the matter of tonnage launched continues 
to be taken by Great Britain and Ireland, though with a 
total which is reduced by no less than 565,353 tons. The 








output of various districts of Great Britain is shown 
below :— 

-— 1925.—_——_—~, -— 1926. ——_ ——~ 

River. Vessels. Tons, 1.H.°. Vessels. Tons. 1.H.P. 

“The Clyde.......... oo. 280 .. 523,322 .. 433,243 .... 173 .. 287,244 .. 427,015 

The Tyne........... --- 56... 228,376 .. 177,735 .... 26 .. 132,385 .. 276,315 

The Mersey........ eo. 70... 107,432 .. 186,417 .... 82... 64,442 .. 122,510 

The Tees ........ eoeees 35... 97,276 .. 72,322 .... 24 .. 37,193 .. 23,687 

ND WOE ocscccsccenae 23... 91,628 .. 54,901 .... 8.. 35,123 .. 22,540 

"The Lagan ............ 12... 57,899 .. 59,525 .... 10.. 92,525 .. 63,000 


The Glasgow Herald points out that the combined out- 
puts of the Belfast and Glasgow yards of Messrs Harland 
and Wolff were again larger than those of any other ship- 
building company—as that of the firm was so frequently in 
previous years. An Italian firm was second, Italian ship- 
yards figuring more prominently in the list of leading 
builders and engineers than ever before :— 


Company. Vessels. Tons. 
Harland and Welff, Belfast and Glasgow .. 31 sees 88,453 
Cantiere Navale Triestino, Trieste ........ 7 . 74,875 
Lithgows (Limited). Port Glasgow ........ 10 — 63,325 
St Nazaire Co., 8t Nazaire and Rouen .... 4 ick 56,600 
Palmers Co., Hebburn and Jarrow ........ 8 isan 50,667 
Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino, Trieste .. 6 ove> 47,720 


Of war vessels there were launched 50, aggregating 136,515 
tons and 1,836,400 i.h.p. Shipbuilders in the scattered 
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*,? . . . ed 
areas of the British Dominions did considerably less wor, 


than in the previous year, and their total fell from 50,340 
tons to 33,975 tons. While there has been a general de 
crease in the amount of tonnage and horse-power produog 
in countries outside of the United Kingdom and British 
Dominions, there are one or two features of the work ty 
which special attention may be called. There js, in thy 
first place, the marked progress made by Italy as a shi, 
building nation. There were also increases in France 
practically the same tonnage—and in Swedén—of aboy 
5,300 tons-—but these countries have not come into ship. 
building recently, as Italy has done, and _ the _ increases 
cannot be ‘looked upon as important developments,  ]p 
Germany the industry had a poor year, and the output de. 
creased by nearly 226,900 tons. Over all the foreign yards 
there were decreases of 308,327 tons and 443,902 ih.p 
The following are the figures for each country :— 

























































1925. 1926, 
Tons. | I.H.P.| Ves. | Tons. | LHP 
British Empire— | 

cin tte naee 19,963 2,735! 14 | 1650! my 

eM ooo oc acibens eee eons 4959| 815) 169 | 664! .. 
RON oa 60 6b066s00000000% «| 18,853) 18510; 11 6571 | 4) 
Straits Settlements .............. 523; 700! 41 2,069 | 75 
DMN TE; puned <ssos cayenne ser 6,042 | 6,960, 8 1,994} 143 

TT eee a | 1 Ol! .. 
50,340 | 29,720 244 33,975 | 11% 

1925. | 1926, 
Ves. | Tons. | I.H.P. | Ves. | Tons, | LHP, 
Other countries— | | 

PIII iwc wcxs0aen es sdeens wn 627 315,682 90,012) 623 | 268,522) 152437 
cc GEkbebiaad besa neeheexee 69 | 201,135 273,850) 33 | 231,543) 3540 
Germany ....... cexnseei.00en 233 | 439,706, :20,C6 | 117 | 212,850) 290913 
tt thanes sbdaeen -sbeeeaneke 131 216,284, 451,759) 244 188,407) 169,480 
UND ences secccvoscss énneed 198 125,017, 285,150) 153 | 156,103) 414,41 
i nitmnksdeseieneaenhe sae 50 109,275 607 84 43 78,701; 431,468 
DE nccnégeswaswseeseed 49 76.284 87,792) 41 | 75,250) 78,380 
DD occ 0s <b00002684000000% 23 55,289 63,672) 19 60.638) 81,637 
rrr eo eee 29 2£,739, 291,528) 24 25,044; 54,047 
a Socccces ° 52 24,685, 28,655) 24 11,723; 14,830 
SEDs o55< sabe 506s peeessen 108 18,304 1 71 9973 2,351 
BE Scbd sche sncaosntsnceher 4 13,800 3, 4 9,520; 6300 
EE ihucedness0eees see oe 5 | 15,031 3 7,398 = 
DT hiss abeshenbeseean es ee 42 11,647; 13,685) 30 5,$32| 1,291 
ED kk kdb wasSesbvewn onsen 1 } 17 40 5 1,450, = 470 
Jugoslavia .................. 8 | 544—Ci(ia‘( 8 | 45) 
Re a si oe 4 | 00 

EN sn o544 sh 045 000 ben 9 850 4 oe 
Ts oc ccewn accesses ee 7 | 2173! 2) 3 | + 
Switzerland .................. ais -- | 31,267 | 7a 








1,645 1,652,462'2,552,927, 1,°53 1,344,135 210808 


The year was to a large extent one of stagnation, but 
prospects lately have improved considerably, and in the 
United Kingdom at all events there is now as much new 
work on order as should bring about greatly increased 
activity within the next few months. 












































SHIPPING. 
Tonnage Engaged in | Unemployment. 
British Overseas Trade. Economist —— 
E a | Cleared Freicht Re 
ntere ear \Freight Rates) Shippin Dock, &¢. 
(With (With | (1913 = 100), | Shipping ices. 
Cargo). Cargo). | | Services. | Serv 
Thousand | Thousand | % % 
Tons. To s. | \ 
1913 ........ 49,064 67,820 100 | ie + 
1921 ........ 37,123 36,397 15840 | 256 292 
Reacts 43,396 59,682 12202 | = 21-2 207 
TD sbnnsee 51,092 70,691 10969 | 197 a 
1924 ........| 55,370 65,293 113440 | 195 a 
1925. | 1926.| 1925. | 1926.| 1925. | 1926. | 1925.| 1926.| 1995.| 19% 
January ....| 4,272) 4,366) 5,360, 5,142| 114-49 | 10057 | 23:2 | 207| 275) # 
February ..| 3,821) 3,805] 4,764) 4,796 115°96 | 94°85 | 21:6 | 198) 304) 5. 
March .....| 4,421] 4,492] 5,090) 5,283) 106°63 | 89°51 | 204 182] 311 m3 
April ...... 4,325] 4,619] 4,983) 5,224 10424 | 8797 | 21:0) 178| 211) os 
May.........| 4,528] 3,915| 5,424, 2,338, 98:23 | 8269 | 208 | 221 | 326) 3 
June ...... 5,121) 5,061! 5,976! 3,351) 91°74 | 8976 | 20°0 | 229 | 307) 
as a sane 4,972| 6,100| 5,643, 3,543| 94:90 | 99°77 | 20°5 | 21°7) 296) 2 
August 4,819] 6,945] 4,806! 3,341) 95°87 | 10553 | 192 | 205) 32) 2) 
September. .| 4,866] 6,294) 5,235 3,411) 9819 | 1/283 | 185 190| 507) 320 
October 5,054| 6,565| 5,734) 3,364) 99°49 | 157-07 | 205 207| 300) 31 
November ..| 4,757| 6,239] 5,122) 3,007| 10223 | 16905 | 209 | 21-4) 296) 5) 
December ..| 4,552| 5,741| 5,074 4,177, 104°67 | 12659 | 206 214 | 259) “° 





| | pole lene: fay 
Total... .|55,513| 64,142 62,311| 46,977 102-22 |109°68*| 206 | 205! 300) 3° 


7 D 

* This figure, being based, in part, on averages for May to November, = 
no coal freights were ob ainable, and homeward freights consequen! y 
abnormal! level, is not comparable with the figures for preceding years 

r . ° + 6S ish 

Up to nearly midsummer there was nothing to —, 

ae , hi 

the state of the shipping trade from the depression W i 

it had suffered for five years past. But in June it —, 

be seen that the mining stoppage in Great Britain “a 

likely to last, and that the import of coal into this coun™. 
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Overseas Business 


The various transactions incidental 
to foreign bills, their collection, pro- 
tection, or negotiation ; the shipping, 
landing, warehousing and customs 
formalities connected with imports 
and exports; the disposal of goods 
remitted on consignment; the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign currency; 
the arrangement of revolving or other 
credits, forward exchange contracts, 
and periodical payments by Agents 
abroad; the effecting of insurances, 
and every description of foreign bank- 
ing, will be carried out by the West- 
minster Bank and by its Auxiliary 
abroad, the Westminster Foreign Bank 


RSL LN LL 









Information may be obtained through 
any office or from the Foreign 
Branch Office, 82 Cornhill 
London, E.C.3 








WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 










15, 





Head Office: ATHENS. 


Paid-up Capital-Drs.72,000,000 


With Offices in all the principal towns in 
Greece, Egypt, Cyprus, Crete, and Albania; 
the Bank extends facilities for Export and 
Import Trade between Great Britain and 
the Near East generally. 


Enquiries Invited. 
NEW YORK: BANK OF ATHENS TRUST COMPANY, 


25, PINE STREET. 


BOSTON: ATHENS BANKERS’ CORPORATION, 
KNEELAND STREET. 
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ITALO - BELGIAN 
BANK 


(Banque Italo-Belge, Societe Anonyme), 


Capital subscribed and paid - Frs. 50,000,000 
Reserve Funds ~ - - Frs. 30,000,000 


Head Office: ANTWERP. 


London Office : 


100 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Branches: 
FRANCE—Paris. ARGENTINE—Buenos Aires. 
URUGUAY—Montevideo. 
BRAZIL—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas. 


Correspondents in all the Principal Places 
in South America. 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking 
Business. Clean Bills and Documentary Bills 
negotiated, advanced upon, or sent for collection. 
Drafts and Letters of Credit issued and Cable 
and Mail Transfers effected on Branches and 
Correspondents. Documentary Credits opened or 
Confirmed. Sale and Purchase of Stocks and 
Shares undertaken. Coupons and Drawn Bonds 
collected and negotiated. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Itabelban, London.’’ 
Telephone: London Wall 1157, 1158. 
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promised to change the whole course of the freight markets. 
By September this was seen to be the case, and by October 
rates of freight in all directions had risen to unexpectedly 
high figures. November brought some hesitation, with 
freights more variable, but still good on the whole, while 
December found the shipping trade closing the year with 
prospects that were considered to be quite promising. When 
the enormous amount of coal which had to be handled in 
the American trade is taken into consideration, it is not 
surprising that freights advanced irresistibly, in spite of the 
very prudent chartering policy of the Government agents. 
In the seven months from May to November charters were 
effected to carry no less than 10,179,344 tons across the 
Atlantic to this country alone, which, in addition to the 
tenrage fixed for other destinations, makes a total for the 
strike period of 12,469,854 tons. In addition,: there were 
large quantities sent to this country by Germany and 
Silesia, and when coal began to grow scarce tonnage was 
also required to carry Continental cargoes abroad, and coal 
from South Africa and Australia went to South America 
and the Eastern ports. In the later stages of the strike 
India sent coal to England, and so did Spain and Canada, 
and even Spitzbergen. Coal was crossing the North Atlan- 
tic eastward from the United States and crossing the South 
Atlantic westwards from Natal to Argentina and Brazil, all 
of which entailed long voyages and large ocean steamers, 
thus depriving the grain markets of their normal quota of 
tornage. Smaller vessels found employment in the Con- 
tinental coal trade, and many of our colliers laid up in 
British ports were released to carry coals from the Con- 
tinent to England. 

The Rise in Coal Freights.—The following table shows 
the rise in coal freights in all directions between June and 


October, in which month the highest figures were 
reached :— 

June Sept. Oct. 
s d s d s d 
ee a? eee | 
*12 0 .... 14 0 .... 16 0 
» WestItaly .............. +9$3.25 .... $4.10 .... $9.00 
» River Plate .......... $5.50 $9.10 
pp EE: « ccc ccceone week $5.00 $8.50 
Germany to E.C./U.K. eens. ree 12 0 
Rotterdam to Algiers oon 2 O ll 3 





9 Plate 
* Lowest rates. 


170 2... 17 6 

t Highest rates. 

The great cargo liners were unable to participate in the 
improved freights to anything like the same extent as tramp 
shipping. From the autumn onwards, no doubt, the liners 
did a little better, but taking the year as a whole, it cannot 
be said that the regular lines have found 1926 satisfactory. 
Girain freights have not shown so marked a rise as 
coal freights, though their improvement, which came a 
little later, will probably last a little longer. As tonnage 
began to be diverted steadily into the North American coal 
trade the grain markets found that the superfluity of carry- 
ing power which they had enjoyed for so long began to 
disappear. In October stringency became more acute, and 
grain freights reached a high level all round, while in that 
month also Australia came into the market for forward 
loading of the new season’s crop, and cotton called for 
tonnage and paid unexpected rates for it. The Baltic wood 
trade found boats growing scarce, and with the end of the 
navigation season drawing on shippers had to concede a 
sharp advance in their quotations. Even in the Mediter- 
ranean and Bay ore trades, which had had an uncommonly 
bad summer owing to the stagnation in the British iron and 


steel trades, rates rose as boats were drawn away into more 
lucrative employment elsewhere. The movement of laid-up 


shipping in our ports from the beginning of the year to 
October 1st is shown in the following table :— 






British. Total. 
PIII Bvt 3200 65550080000 008s0000e00 393,321 .... 407,664 
BEE Bin necebk Caibes es 00 0ne06ensessenseeee 7,066 .... 359,848 
Julyl]...... -+ee 848,621 .... 859,739 
DE Bobb ied oon sb se2sdsenseccessvswensss 354, e+e. 371,057 


It seems to be safe to assume that since October 1st further 
tonnage has been put into commission, and that the figure 
then reported is by now substantially reduced. These high 
freights were not all profit to the carriers. There were in- 
ordinately long voyages to be made in ballast, and great 
delays alike in loading and discharging coal cargoes, 
especially in loading at the Continental ports, and latterly 
also at the American ports. Then the prices of bunker 
coals almost everywhere ran up to extravagant figures, to, 
indeed, a range of from £3 to £5 a ton in the European 
and South American trades, and these made heavy drafts 
on owners’ freight earnings.—Mr R. W. Johnson in 
“* Lloyd’s List Annual Review.” 
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ENGINEERING. 
| liad, 
| Unemployment. 

United Exports of aiid 
Kingdom. Machinery. General Electrical | Marine 
Engineering. | Engineering. Engineering, 
- Tons. ee % | % | % 

eer ‘ 689,389 ne . ft a 

BBD 200. cccccee | 506,293 27°2+ 
BED cessecenene'e 41,437 20°61 

SE sdinniiensns 432,486 2183 .° ., w= 

BP etbnstevanes 463,648 15°2 55 169 
1925. | 1926. 1925. | 1926. | 1925.) 1926, 905) eae 
January ........ 43,861. "40,576 | 140 12°5 56 6°5 | 166 re 
February....... -| 41,111 | 46,034 133 12°3 55 66 | 170 | 236 
March ...... vies | 43545 | 43185 129 | 120 | 55 | 67 185) 
BIER, ccccccccoees 38,740 | 38,045 | 13:1 112 5°6 66 183 | 229 
| Freee | 45,756 | 35,225; 123 | 172 |] 5:7 | 106 | 186 | 259 
, rr | 40, 31,022 | 123 | 183 56 | Ibs ) 194! 273 
take -aboibh | 40,075 | 43981 124 | 171 | 60 | 85 | 203 | a 
August ..... 44,007 | 38,848 126 | 175 | 55 | 79 | 226! 295 
September . 43,380 | 35,765 124 | 175 | 53 | 75 | 251 | 97 
October ... 44,630 | 39,713 120 | 180) 55 | 71 255 | 317 
November 42,309 | 39.458 120! 187/| 56 | 68 259 | 319 
December 47,774 | 37,311 | 117 | 157 571 61 | 252 | 279 
Total........ | 515,896 1475163 126 | 157 | 55 | 77 | 209 | 69 


* End ot year. + Whole industry: not c lassified separate ly before 1923, 


The industry was less seriously affected by the coal 
stoppage than was generally expected. Few firms were 
compelled to shut down altogether, and though the volume 
of production fell below the level of the previous year, ina 
limited number of branches, of which motors were the most 
important, the output of 1925 was actually exceeded. The 
chief obstacle was a shertage of material rather than of 
fuel, but by drawing on stocks, on imported products, and 
01 the limited output of such firms in the finished steel 
trades as maintained some sort of production 
effects of the coal stoppage were obviated, 
naturally fell off to a marked degree. 
branches were, as in 1925 


, the worst 
though profits 
The best situated 
the motor and electrical trades. 
Textile machinery menubar ture tended to slacken as large 
orders were completed. Some fair locomotive contracts 
were obtained, both on home and foreign account. The 
machine tool trade gained ground to extent, but 
makers of agricultural machinery somewhat less 
active than in 1925. Important civil engineering contracts 
were delayed by the coal stoppage, and mining engineers 
had, of course, many idle periods, though advantage was 
taken of the cessation of activity to carry out a good deal 
of repairing and other operations. Marine engineering 
continued slack, though the minor boom in shipping during 
the autumn provided a certain amount of work in_ that 
branch. Commercial aircraft appears destined to become 
an important engineering industry in view of new routes 
being opened up for regular services and the valuable 
pioneer work which has been done. Electrical Engineering. 
—A feature of the year was the new Act of Parliament 
applying to the generation and supply of electricity. This 
Act provides for control of the power stations for the genera- 
tion and public supply of electricity throughout the country, 
by a committee to be appointed by the Ministry of Trans- 
port. The principal objects of this new legislation are to 
centralise the generation of electricity, and thereby to reduce 
costs by production on a larger scale at a lesser number of 
great power stations suitably distributed, and so to influence 
the increased demand and uses of electricity generally. 
The new Act provides for obtaining capital by guaranteed 
loans, a figure of £.33,500,000 being named at the outset, 
to be utilised for the purchase, reconstruction, and e xtension 
of existing supply undertakings, and the construction of 
new super-power stations. The following index of produc- 
tion in the electrical industry is copyright by the Economic 
and Statistical Department of the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ 


some 
were 


Association :— 


InpEx of Activity in the Exiectriciry INDUSTRY. 


(1920 = 100.) 
1. 

1925. Home. Export. Total 1926. Home. — 
January ...... 78 .. 102 .. 84 January ...... 106 "39 
February...... 77 .. 102 83 | February...... 74 «.. 101 .° 
March ........ 67 .. 10 .. 76 March ........ 80 .. 00 87 
| ” « BS as @ Avril .......... 835 «- 04 ** gg 
Di nkcs skssans 55 .. 87 .. 62 | May ...-....-. 83 .. . * 
SUMD scsiccct.. 58 .. 86 .. 65 | Jume........-. 82 .. 4 "99 
| eee ae ao» BD ws GON. asscecesee 80 .. 3. oe 
August ........ 61 .. 119 .. 76 August ........ 84... 2 e 83 
September .... 61 .. 121 .. 76 | September .... 87 -- 96 * 3 
October.... .. 67 .. 125 .. 81 | October........ 89 .. 103 * 2 
November .... 68 .. 124 .. 81 November .... 93 + 43 ** 106 
December |... 76 .. 117 .. 86 | December .... 9% -» 1% * 
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swISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 






T#! EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 37, Wall Street. New York, 


Other New York City Offices: 
42Broedway. Madison Avenue at 45° Sucety 


79, Avil a ue. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, and 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$52,425,651 
December 31st, 1926. 

Commercial Credits. 
WNOON OFFICE - 99, GRESHAM STREET, E..2 meas Tibor 


WEST END BRANCH : 11c, REGENT ST. (Waterloo Place),S.W.1 






BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, 
GENEVA, LAUSANNE, 
} LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
| NEUCHATEL, SCHAFFHOUSE. 



















Every description of Banking 
Business Transacted. 


Capital paid-up oo £4,800,000 Current and Fixed Deposits in Sterling 


( 
“©. « « or other Currencies Received at Rates 
Reserves £1 ,320,000 which may be ascertained on application. 
si ;, W 

Every description of banking business. 
/ Current and deposit accounts. Purchase LONDON OFFICES: 

and sale of foreign exchanges for forward 10, MOORGATE.E.C.2. 

delivery. Transactions in all investment . a ee 

e,e is - ico Gi - 

securities. 2% Rue bie Paix +8 .Calle de Capeaiinen. 
SS EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING CORPORATION 
f} ISSUES TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES IN DENOMINATIONS OF “ain en eee 


) $2 $5 and £10, AVAILABLE FOR THE CONTINENT OF GKukiengRd Gene tae 
| EUROPE AND ALL OTHER PARTS. 












THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 






THE IMPERIAL 
BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889.) 


And under a Special Concession Bankers 
to the Imperial Government of Persia. 


CAPITAL FULLY CALLED UP - £650,000 





























(With power to increase to £4,000,000) : . 
RESERVE ACCOUNT. est £470,000 Capital Authorised ... £3,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PRO- __- Capital Paid-up ... ... £1,050,000 
PRIETORS UNDER THE CHARTER £1,000,000 ideas. id end: Ue 

divided Profits ... £1,512,884 


LONDON OFFICE: 


33/36, King William Street, E.C.4. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN PERSIA: 
TEHERAN. 

BRANCHES IN PERSIA: 
Abbadan, Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder Abbas, 
Burujird, Bushire, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, 
vin, Kerman, Kermanshah, Masjid-Suleiman, 
Meshed, Mohammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), 
ehlevi, Resht, Shiraz, Sultanabad, Tabriz, Yezd. 

BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia) : 
Baghdad, Basra, Kirkuk. 
BRANCH IN INDIA: Bombay. 


















Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, China, 
Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, 
issues Letters of Credit, and conducts every 
description of Banking Business in connec- 
tion with the East. 


Fixed Deposit Rates will be quoted upon 
application. 


On Current Accounts interest is allowed 
at 2 per cent. per annum on Daily 
Balances, provided interest for the half-year 
amounts to £1. | 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. | 































The Bank is prepared to transact Banking business 
every description in and connected with Persia, 
€sopotamia, India and the Near East. 


SYDNEY ROGERS, Manager & Secretary 
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The volume of export orders secured in December was much 


the largest in the history of the industry, and included | 


numerous contracts for Europe, and complete power instal- 
lations in India, South Australia, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand. The leading concerns had sufficient work 
in hand at the end of the year to cover ten months’ normal 
activity. 

Motor Industry.—The road motor industry has probably 
had the greatest share of encouragement during the past 
vear; the sales recorded at the Olympia annual show sur- 
passed all records. One contract was secured from 
Australia, by a prominent firm this side, for the supply of 
no less than 10,000 vehicles having a total value of 
£3,000,000. The Motor Trader’s figures of British car 
production during each year since 1922 are as follows :— 


No. of Cars Value. 

Produced, £ 
ee picamebesee 38.000 psusee 20,5C0,000 
—— pakeue bebeeeceeos 67,000 ....... 24,000,000 
i cpphucbvases ts bn onneenecé 107,000 _—......... 36,500,000 
DP +tc0ssee banne pues | EDs esc ss 41,566,000 
1926 ..... hoes Shes eReReNSbesEEs 158.699 ....... 43,161,945 


The average value of the cars produced continues to 
decrease, the light car finding increasing favour with the 
British motoring public. 


BUILDING TRADE. 

Prosperity in the building industry is very largely 
dependent on general trade conditions. Building costs are 
now so high that no one will build unless actually com- 
pelled to. The past year has not been one in which manu- 
facturers or merchants have felt impelled to ‘* pull down 
their barns and build greater,’? and the building industry 
has suffered in consequence. The falling off has, of course, 
not been without its effect on employment. There were 
more than 20,000 men in the building trade unemployed at 
the end of 1926 than at the end of the preceding year. 
The numbers of unemployed would have been still greater 
had not many employers taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by slackness, or by the entire closing of 
their works, to carry out building repairs, which are not 
always easy to do during busy times. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages resulting from the prevailing industrial con- 
ditions, most contracting firms have carried on much as 
usual during 1926. The year has happily been free from any 
strikes or lock-outs within the industry. On the con- 
trary, it is felt that a steadying influence has been created 
by the signing of the new wages agreement between the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
whereby wages are stabilised until August, 1927. This 
agreement allows for an up or down grading of towns in 
various parts of the country where wages vary according 
to the local cost of living, so that equable rates shall apply 
all round. In the matter of housing, considerable progress 
has been made during the past year. The estimated need 
to satisfy the increase of population, and to replace 
dwellings which have become uninhabitable, is 100,000 
houses a year. But as some 200,000 houses have been 
built under the Government schemes during the past twelve 
months, these arrears are gradually being overtaken. In 
the building of houses by private enterprise, it has been 
observed that the larger class house is less in demand than 
has been the case in previous years, but the smaller house, 
ranging in price from, say, £800 to £1,300 in value, 
generally finds a ready purchaser in favourable localities. 
No startling new method of construction has been put on 
the market during the year, but the application of rein- 
forced concrete to large structures has been extended in 
many directions, notably in the fine new bridge and 
approaches recently completed in the Lea Valley.— 

-xtracted from an article by Mr Herbert Jeans in ‘‘ The 
Chamber of Commerce Journal.’’ 

In the following table is given a comparison of the esti- 
mated cost of all building plans passed by those local 
authorities (not including the London County Council) for 


— particulars are available in the case of both 1925 and 
1926 :— 


pose Fecal al 


Percentage of 


z 
Estimated Cost. Total. 











1925. | 1926. 1925, | 1926. 


j eeneianen mamas: 


el 








| £ | £ % 
Dwelling houses ............ sods ie sk oe '44,888,000 '45,684,400 Pe 68 
Factories and workshops ................ | 4,307,000 | 3,683,000 6 5 
Shops, offices, warehouses, and other 
business premises .... .......- ae | 4,356,000 | 5,037,300 7 § 
Churches, schools, and public buildings) 3,894, | 4,653,500 6 7 
Other buildings, and additions and! | 
alterations to existing buildings . ones] 8,318,300 | 7,843,800 13 12 
ih icotiis cunncintinrds ._165.763,500 '66,902.000 | 1°0 | 100 





—From the “‘ Ministry of Labour Gazette.” 
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ge | E t Pri oe 
S ie xports rices— 

t en raneerortiamcene wit Middling Unem- Avery 
is | Cotton. Yarn, | a merican. | ployment, Earning, 
- | hous. | Million | Million Per Lb.| 4%. pow 
Centals. Lbs. | Sq. Yds. da ® Pet Wee, 

1913 ../ 19,167 2101 | *7,075"3 727 | (14; 2 5 
1921 .:| 11;725 1459 2:902'7 as | (133 | gas 
1922 ..| 14,320 2020 © 4,183°7 1271 101 gy Si 

1923 ::| 12/919 1450 | 4,1402 16:27 169 | ay 
1924 -:) 15.777 1631 | 4,444-0 16°87 7 | Sen 
eis ota 4 ee a — 
1925. 1926. 1925.| 1926.) 1925.| 1926. | 1925. 1926. | 1925,| 1996.) 1925, 195 
Jan. ...| 2,973 1,939] 15%] 168 402°8| 3561/1501 1049 62 se 
Feb. ..| 2,018 1,489] 160| 15-7) 422:3) 3664/1334 1060 68| 93(% ae 
Mar. .| 1,659 1,390] 17$| 160) 416%) 4052|1424 997 72| 9637100 ; 
April..| 1,460 1,253} 166] 14-4) 333-4) 2818/1371 1027 71| 98]37 sy 
May ..| 961 1,076] 17-2} 106) 371°0| 3042/1254 998 76) 265\9 sty 
June ..| 690 1,042) 133) 144) 3380) 3283/1297 1030 &' | 250/37 ity @ 
July ..| 635 1,035] 140) 124) 3708) 3596/1365, 937 11-6) 282138 oy 1: 
Aug... 660 792) 15°0) 125 344's| 2979/1338 9°80, 13:2] 235/35 155 ¢ 
Sept...) 800 783) 13'9| 121) 3598] 311°7|12'88 1026 10-2/ 242\36 Ibs & 
Oct. ..| 1,813, 1,608] 17-9] 13°5| 366°) 3077/1233 7:17, 7-0| 19787 yy © 
Nov...| 2,374 2,413) 139] 15:3) 3259] 277°6|1044 688 6-7| 19013 Su + 

Dec. ..| 2,870 2,551 179} 14°8| 382°2| 2398 | 10-13 





647 67} 132/36 UyH it 
Total... 18,912 17,371] 189°5! 168°5 4,433713,834'3112-72 930 831180) wa 


* Million linear yards. a End of year. + Beginning of each month, 
: Trade Union figure ; other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns, 


Seldom has the Lancashire cotton trade had such a long 
series of disappointments as in 1926, and it has seemed 
that whenever prospects were beginning to brighten som 
new influence has arisen to put a check on progress. In 
some respects the industry has had only itself to blame 
for its meagre achievements, since nothing has been done 
to remove the deep-rooted faults which date from the time 
of the boom and before. But many of the obstacles en. 
countered have been bevond the control of traders. The 
greater part of the business has been in very small lots, 
and buyers all over the world have operated with extreme 
caution, ordering only small quantities at a time and gener. 
ally insisting on early delivery. The caution and hesitancy 
displayed by buyers, however, has been entirely justified 
during the greater part of the vear, as the tendency of 
prices has virtually precluded advantageous buying for 
distant delivery. The movement of raw cotton prices has 
generally been downwards, with the result that buyers have 
constantly found that the market has turned against them. 
Foreign merchants have had the difficulty of disposing of 
high-priced stocks in a falling market, and have hesitated 
to give new business at a time when the future of the rav 
material was uncertain. During more than half of the year 
the cotton industry had to carry on in face of the coal 
dispute. The general strike in May caused very little in 
convenience, but the coal stoppage caused difficulties in 
two distinct ways. Shortage of fuel impeded progress 
with work under old orders, and manufacturers were 
frequently unwilling to accept new business, since they 
did not know whether they would be able to fulfil their 
engagements. 

All through the vear the weakness of 
market has had a depressing effect on business in cloth, 
and a good deal of attention has been directed towards 
improving the position of the spinner. Early in the yer 
there was. much discussion of a control scheme, but this 
was shelved when the Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Federation decided to issue a price list. In the 
end this, too, was abandoned, and at the end of the year@ 
cartel was proposed with the object of controlling prices and 


production. Another depressing influence which has affected 
the whole industry has been the continued inactivity of the 
China market. The Shanghai auctions were reopened eat!’ 
in the year, but business there was rarely brisk, and reports 
told monotonously of reduced quantities offered and _ 
prices. The Canton boycott of Hong Kong was lifted eat! 
in October, and this was immediately followed by 4 slight 
increase in demand, but the slump in silver prevented an} 
really great expansion, and renewed military operations 
acted as a further check to business. 


the yarn 


Crotu Exports to Cura. (1,000 Square Yards.) 


1924. 1925 1926. 

Grey ........ pcdbatiits heutieuie snk 39,998 .. 22,797 .. 4 
iho aca nhs <ns thanieuns 139,129 87,995 .. 89 

ne etter 22.477 13,212 .. 108 
ee See 88.131 .. 47,832 .. 5 

Coloured .......... Sanne nenchehe . mada 1455. 2087 

i oid ale 292,578 173,392 .. 177,466 
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THE UNION BANK OF| 


AUSTRALIA cinics 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND ISSUED - £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-up — -_-£3,500,000 \ together £7,700,000 


Reserve Fund - £4,200,000 | 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors — - -  £7,000,000 





DIRECTORS : 
HENRY P. STURGIS, Esq., Chairman. 
HUGH D. FLOWER, Esq. Brigadier-General ARTHUR 


Sir WESTBY B. PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


71, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Monager—W. A. LaInc. Assistant Manager—G, S. GoppeEn. 
Secretary—F. H. McIntyre. 








BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND 


NEW ZEALAND, viz. : 


In VICTORIA... 2. oe 47 
,» SOUTH AUSTRALIA _..... 15 
» NEW SOUTH WALES ... 45 
» WESTERN AUSTRALIA 21 
» QUEENSLAND cy” ae 18 
» TASMANIA ... _ ... ae 3 
» NEW ZEALAND ...  ... 47 

Total 196 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and may 


obtained from the Bank’s Agents throughout England, Scotland, and 


Ireland. 


Commercial and Circular Travelling Credits issued—available through- 


out the World. 
Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 


Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are 


purchased or sent for collection. 


its are received at Head Office at rates of interest and for | 


periods which may be ascertained on application. 


English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 


and 401 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 















Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital-  - 


Further Liability of 
Proprietors - - - £1,500,000 0 0 


Reserve Fund - - - £2,050,000 0 O 


Board of Directors: 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 
HON. SIR JOHN A. COCK- | RT. HON. VISCOUNT 
BURN, K.C.M.G. KNUTSFORD. 
RT. HON. L HON. SIR ARTHUR 
* N. LORD FORSTER LAWLEY, G.C.S.I. 
OF LEPE, P.C., G.C.M.G. | SIDNEY M. WARD, ESQ. 
SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 
Manager d: Secretary—E. M. JANION. 
Asst. Manager Sub-Manager 
A. A. SHIPSTON. J. A. ROBERTSON. 
Accountant—WALTER PHILLIPS. 
Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 


Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank in Australia can be obtained 
at the Head Office, or through the Agents of the 
Bank in the Chief Provincial Towns throughout 
the United Kingdom. 
ttances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

6 and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 


£3,750,000 0 0 
£2,250,000 0 0 
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SOMERVILLE R. LIVINGSTONE- FREDERICK G. PAn BURY, Esq. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLI NGDON.| MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
LEARMONTH, Esq.! The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER. 











THE AUSTRALIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in New South Wale). 

























Authorised Capital - . - - £5,000,000 
Capital Subscribed and Paid-up - - £1,840,000 










Reserve Fund - - - - £790,000 
Aggregate Assets 30/6/26 - - £16,789,590 
rm pn a ES 









DIRECTORS : 
SIRF MARK SHELDON, K.B.E., Lt.-Col. T. L. F. RUTLEDGE, 


Chairman. | M.L.A. 
FRANK N. YARWOOD, Esq., | DUNCAN CARSON, Esa. 
F.C.P.A. | HERBERT R. LYSAGHT, Esa., 
GEO. J. SLY, LL.D. 0.B.E. 
LONDON BRANCH DIRECTORS : 


A. DODDS FAIRBAIRN. Esq. ALFRED SHEPHERD, Esq. 
JAMES TUKE, Esq. 


GENERAL MANAGER : 
C. M. C. SHANNON, Sydney. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT : 
A. J. CARROL, Manager. D. W. GARLAND, Sub-Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
G. W. ORD, Manager, with 150 Branches & Agencies in New South Wales. 
BRISBANE OFFICE : 
GEO. H. HOWELL, Manager, with 26 Branches & Agencies in Queensland. 
MELBOURNE OFFICE: 32 Collins Street. 
M. BURTON FINNEY, Manager. 
ADELAIDE OFFICE: 35, Rundle Street. 
R. T. MOODIE, Manager. 
PERTH, W. A., OFFICE: 73, St. George’s Terrace. 
A. C. DIBDIN, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE: 37, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
ARTHUR F. JENKINS, Manager. 





| 























The London Office is prepared to transact every 
description of Banking Business, including :— 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened. 

FIXED DEPOSITS received for periods of one month and 
upwards at rates of interest ascertainable on application. 

ADVANCES MADE on approved Securities, and against ship- 
ments of all kinds of marketable produce and merchandise. 

MAIL AND TELEGRAPHIC remittances made to all parts 
of the world. 

DRAFTS issued at current rates of exchange. 

FOREIGN or other Bills negotiated or collected. 

The issue of LETTERS OF CREDIT, Circular or Commercial. 









be 








For the convenience of its Customers the Bank has special 
arrangements, where not directly represented, with other 
Bankers throughout Australasia, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom, the Far East and elsewhere, whereby it is able to carry 
out all requirements with promptitude and to best advantage. 









Bank of Liverpool B ANK Martins Bank 


of 
LIVERPOOL 
MARTINS 


LIMITED. 











6833 (S63 


















Head Office : 
7,;WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 















London Office : 
68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 






























Capital Subscribed £18,791,120 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves 4,454,154 
Deposits, etc., at 3lst Dec., 1926 59,819,326 

















The Bank has 389 offices, also Agents in all 
the principal towns at home and abroad. 




















All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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In the earlier weeks of the year there was still moderately 
heavy buying for India, especially of dhooties, and business 
was done for very distant delivery. This, however, did not 
last very long, and merchants on the other side retired 
from the market in order to digest the large quantities of 
cloth that were beginning to arrive. All through the year, 
however, India has supplied the bulk of the demand at 
Manchester, with the lead generally taken by Calcutta, 
whose merchants appear to be better situated financially 
than those in any other centre. Over the greater part of 
the year buying has been on a hand-to-mouth scale, but 
there have been occasional bursts of activity in dhooties 
(with a marked preference for fancy styles and dobby 
borders), light white fabrics, and in a lesser degree, 
shirtings :— 

CLotH Exports to INDIA. 





(1,000 Square Yards.) 








1924, 1925. 1926. 
Bombay: via Karachi .......... 268,308 .. 242,152 .. 272,459 
Bombay: Other ports............ 285,094 .. 282,306 .. 231,585 
BERBERS 656.0002 cancecescccccosesce 91,524 .. 72,441 .. 93,128 
Bengal, Assam, Lihar, and Orissa 938,655 767,339 902,412 
BEER. wes cncencecccsnchcccncse 58,559 57,154 .. 65,649 
BIE nn wncnqncsnseusoesenes 1,641,940 .. 1,421,392 .. 1,565,243 


The minor markets of the Far East have generally been 
disappointing, and purchases of white goods especially have 
been on a considerably smaller scale than in 1925, both for 
the Dutch East Indies and the Straits, though the decline 
in greys has been relatively even greater. ‘The same re- 
marks apply to Egypt, whose purchases in 1926 were little 
more than half of those in 1925. The difficulty of disposing 
of high-priced stocks, aggravated in some cases by political 
considerations, and latterly by disturbance of transport 
facilities, has greatly reduced buying for Svria, Palestine, 
Persia, and Iraq. Business with the United States has 
shrunk continuously, and it has been almost impossible to 
accept offers for greys from this market. Germany has not 
bought on anything approaching the scale that was so 
marked a feature of the previous year. Home trade buying 
has been restricted owing to the coal dispute, but among 
the Dominions Australia has done a much larger business, 
especially in dyed, printed, and coloured goods. In spite 
of the plight of the spinning end of the trade a very fair 
volume of export business has been done during the year, 
but it is to be feared that in many instances the prices 
taken were no better than those accepted from domestic 
manufacturers. Even before the coal dispute margins were 
lean, but they were further reduced by the enhanced cost 
of fuel, and later by the keen competition for business. which 
followed the breakaway from short time in November. 
Prices were forced downwards by the weight of stocks, 
and the position was made all the more unsatisfactory by 
the small size of most of the orders. The following table 
gives the main features of yarn exports during the year :— 


Yarn Exports. (1,000 lbs.) 
1924. 1925. 1926. 

Pl ccccccoubessisesapee +» 163,056 189,531 .. 168,543 
Including— —— — ——- 
SET 6 bd06esses0ee0s00s000 42,757 .. 56646 .. 33,858 
Netherlands ...... eee ee abet 36,305 .. 50.415 .. 37,564 
DED 6obniesesvinsonneyedde §,252 «.. 5,744 6,663 
I sen500ss+<eeeenesens 6,764 .. 5,283 .. 7,996 
China......:.....6 bb Jon toectiss 968 .. 497. ... 1,727 
India isbovsdenbedenss 20,186 .. 15,998 .. 20,496 
PE <cnaneenecedeussscéuns 2,924 .. 2,586 .. 4,727 


German demand was very slack in the early months of the 
year, and owing to the known financial condition of that 
market traders here were not anxious to .aceept business. 
This made a deep impression on the fine énd of the trade, 
but there was some recovery later, though business has not 
returned to the high level of 1925. Indian demand has 
never been very insistent, nor have there been many trans- 
actions on a large scale, but there has been a fairly steady 
trade in small weights, which has mounted up to a very 
good quantity in the aggregate.—The Manchester Guardian 
—Annual Review. 

The following table shows variations in typical yarn 
and cloth quotations during the last three years :— 
































| een | Retin _36,in. Shirtings, | 39-in. Shirtings, 
deaiait ’ . . ‘. ards, y 19,| 374 Yards, y 
Beginning | 30s Twist. | ois Twist. | Sreand #0. "| — As. 64 Lbs 
1924/1925}1926| 924)1925/1926| 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1924. a 1926. 
d|d;/;d/dj/dj/d/s djs djs djs djs dis a 
January 273| 23°| 163] 363/43 | 31 | 42 3) 41 0, 32 010 6 |i7 A143 
February ....| 264| 223| 174] 35 | 46 | 313] 41 6| 40 6 32 319 6\I7 314 6 
March ...... | 243) 233] 164) 32 | 45 | 30 | 39 9/41 3 31 918 9/17 914 0 
April ........ | 274| 23'| 153| 34a! 424; 29 | 42 0/40 0 30 919 3117 6113 9 
May ........ | 27 | 21] 16 | 36/42 29/41 6 38 3/30 319 O|16 913 9 
June... .... 264| 21 | 16 | 36 ia 41 0| 37 3, 30 3/19 0 |16 49/14 14 
July |....... 25 | 203] 15 | 344] 394| 274] 40 0) 36 6 29 3/18 7A\'6 313 6 
August ..... 254) 203] 153] 36 | 37 | 27| 40 9\ 36 3,29 019 6 \16 613 9 
September ..| 244| 20 | 1 $5 35 | 28 | 38 935 3 29 9118 9 |15 10/14 14 
October...... | 243) 193) 14} 354) 264) 41 6 35 3 28 3/18 6 (15 9/13 0 
November ..| 243| 173] 134| 364| 34 | 254] 42 6| 33 9\ 27 9117 914 6 12 6 
December | a] 113) 12a 3 a a 6| 33 0 26 018 O14 3/12 0 
End of Dec. | 24'| 164) 12g) 42 | 31 | 244] 41 3/31 9,25 917 914 14112 0 
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WOOLLEN AND WORSTED TRADES. 


















_— 
Exports. Un- | Earnings 
a Price of, ©™P!0Y-\(Ministry of 
Raw Wan Labour 
Woollen | Worsted | Wool.*| (W0cl: | Figures 
Tissues. | Tissues. [Per Lb. Ww and) Woollen 
j or- | Trade 
\ | steds). | per Week, 
Thous. Thous. 2. | er very 
Sq. Yds. Sq. Yds. - ie s d 
105884a | 62,490a | 21] Cw; | 
76,556 | 40814 | 3 0 | 147 41 'o4 
121,591 62,3388 | 34) Sl | gt gy 
148,556 62,935 $2) 3 33 of 
164,752 5 6 | 69 | 4010 
| 
jusas 1926 192511926 1925. | 1996, 
Paceline rere 
5 83 12) 12°0/111 40 7 40 op 
5 43 7) 135|111)40 nang gf 
5 13 9 14-/10-2 40 tof 
2,538.4 115 9 166) 97\39 it 
3,109}4 7)3 9 17°8)21-0|39 0 
sui 73 919°7/24-9/38 fly 1m 
4644/4 53 9) 21°3/231 4; 
411214 513 9183208 381 1 0 
2,877'4 5/3 10) 132)170 1} 
2,893'4 613 9108116341 3 it 
3,507/4 65 9} 96)142/40 9440 1D 
2,873.4 2/5 9 88 me 241 4 
Total. . | 7,291] 8,157/ 130,295| 120,832! 47,206] 43,136|4 82 5 9} 146/159 40 23M0 & 





* Queensland scoured, super combing. + End of year. a Thousandilinear yards 


The year proved to be a period of unfulfilled hopes for 
the majority of people engaged in the wool textile industry 
in this country. The prolonged coal stoppage involved the 
trade in additional expenditure of well over a million pounds 
sterling, not a penny of which could be passed on to the 
consumer of the products of the industry. In the dress 
goods trade there was the ever-present difficulty of compet- 
ing with low-priced imports. Increased unemployment in 
industrial areas also had a serious effect upon the demand 
for the cheaper grades used in the ready-to-wear trade. The 
low woollen section suffered throughout the year from the 
much-diminished trade with the Far East, and the improve- 
ment which showed signs of developing in exports to China 
was checked later in the year by the recurrence of civil 
warfare in some of the most important commercial areas. 
These factors contributed to the extensive unemployment, 
which was at its worst about midsummer. One redeeming 
feature was that values remained remarkably stable 
throughout the whole of the period, and nothing occurred 
to interfere to any notable extent with the demand for wool 
at the principal sources of supply. During the first four 
months of the year there developed a good deal of business 
in botany repps for the spring trade, leading to a substantial 
turnover in bctany yarns and tops and a stiffening of prices. 
Medium and coarse crossbreds were relatively neglected, 
owing to the poorness of the export yarn trade with Ger- 
many. The coal stoppage quickly led to a curtailment of 
business, a lack of confidence, and a diminution in tum- 
over at the retail end. Nevertheless, its effects might. have 
been much more serious. Taken at the worst point, 
machinery activity was barely 15 per‘ cent. Tess than in 
April; and on the average, during the six months’ duration 
of the stoppage it was about 10 per cent. less. 

The following table shows the prices of tops on the 
dates given :— 

AVERAGE Prices of Tops. 























l 

| | | | | | | Dec., 

| | | | | | 1926, 

In Pence, _| July, | Dec. 4, |Dec.31,/Feb.11,| Aug. 5, Sept. 16, Dec.30) gs 9, 

per Lb.’ | 1914.) 1924." | 1925.'| 1926." 1926. | 1926. 1926. | of 

| | | [191 

‘eTa |-al es - 

70’s merino ...... | 33 | 94 55 | 52 | 53 | 54 49 | if 
64's merino 323 | 81 50 | 48 | 49 | 51 46 | il 
60's super. “5 .| 3h | 72 | 4 | 4 | 4 | 47 es 
eo eea | 28H | ee 33 zi nu | 3 2. os 
descarded | IT | $6 | 254) aah] ah | oy | aah 
40’s prepared .... | 16 | 34 22 | 209/ 193 | 21 | ei 


The following table shows the position of yarns :-— 


AVERAGE Pricrs of YARNS. 


























; Deo. 
July, |Dec. 31,|Dec. 31,|Aug. 12,| Dec. 30,1926, 
Per Lb. 1914. | 1924. '| 1925. | 1926. | 1926. | a 
ade 2 ate cn we Ne Nr es 
s d s d aa 16a 1 88 
1/l6’s super .............0.- 17/136 44/20 | 2 2%) 
*1/60’s botany (70’s/80’s)....| 8 14 | 21 6 | 16 104 | 1 6 |16 6 | ° 
2/16’s_ worsted, med. (44’s | 42 
wt paaacmtesg as Sonn ss asi s3s|/82H) 212/28) * 
*e worsted,low(40’s cross- | a 
stab ch ives « .. | 18 | 3 4| 2.6 | 2 34) 2 3b) 
2/32’s wrstd , med. (46's/48’s)| 110 | 4 0 | 2108) 2 8) 2.9 | jy 
2/40’s (56’s super) .......... 2103| 5 7| 311 | 3 8 2a 168 
2/48’s botany (64’s) ........ 33/80;58:|5 6) 5 3 | 195 
2/60’s botany (super 70's) ..| 3 5 | 9 44] 7 14! 610 16otie& 
* Per gross. 
With regard to piece-goods, it is not possible to -_ 
an effective comparison, having regard to the change 
in 


styles compared with before the war, particularly 


vogue for fancy as against plain goods. Prices publis 








| 
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ALL-RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE THE 
aK. =| CANADA LIFE 


Authorised Capital - - - 30,000,000 ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Paid-up Capital, 1st Oct, 1926- 19,461,074 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


, FOR 1925. 
The shareholders of the All-Russian Co-operative Business in Force - * . - £118,902,840 
Bank are about 9,190 co-operative societies, all Increase £19,105,626 
central organisations included. Total New Business Paid for in Year £26,417,157 


Increase £4,733,148 




















Head Office: Assetts- - - - - - £23,519,316 
Increase £2,312,265 
MOSCOW, ILYINKA, 3. Surplus Earned During the Year - £940,276 


Cable Address: ‘‘ VSEKOBANK.” 


61 Branches and 913 Correspondents in the 
U.S.S.R. 
Correspondents in all principal foreign centres. 
Affiliated Banks: 

1. MOSCOW NARODNY BANK, LTD., 
LONDON, W.C.1, Lincoln House, 300, 
High Holborn. 

PARIS BRANCH: 
Paris, 26, rue Vivienne (2-e) Place de la 
Bourse. 


CAPITAL - - - - £1,000,000 


2. CO-OPERATIVE TRANSIT BANK, 
RIGA (LATVIA), 2, Wallstrasse. 


This is the largest Surplus in the history of the Company. 
The rate of interest earned during the year was over 
£6 Os. Od. per cent. 


The Company has increased its bonuses 
to Policyholders during the last four 
years, and has made arrangements to 
still further increase them during the 
next few years. The undivided Surplus 
at 31st December, 1925, was £1,691,590. 
The Company’s LIFE POLICIES are the most 
liberal in the Insurance Market. 
ANNUITIES issued on exceptionally favourable 
terms. 
The Company has recently revised and considerably 
reduced its rates for non-profit Policies. 


Write for particulars to the Head Office in Great 


Britain : 
- «Gold Lats 2,000,000 
CAPITAL a 2, St. James’s Square, London, 
ALL KIND OF RUSSIAN AND FOREIGN cet 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. J. R. WANDLESS, F.I.A., Manager. 
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BANCA 
FRANCO-ROMANA 


De Comert si Industrie. 


Société Anonyme. 


Etablie Juin, 1914. 
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BANCO 
ITALIANO 


Head Office: 


LIMA (Peru). 


ESTABLISHED 1889, 















Capital autorisé - 120.000.000 
Capital versé -  §80.000.000 
Réserves - -  15.623.000 














Capital Fully Paid - - Lp. 500,000 
Reserve - - - = Lp. 654,293 








Siége social : BUCAREST. 
STRADA BURSEL 5. 


Adresse télégraphique: FRANCOBANK. 






BRANCHES :— 
AREQUIPA, CALLAO, 
CHINCHA-ALTA, MOLLENDO, 

& TRUJILLO. 





















Sucurssales et Agences: 


Alexandria, Caracal, Campina, Cernauti, Constanta, Gaesti, 
Giurgiu, Orsova, Panciu, Ploesti, Rosiori-de-Vede, Silistra, 
Slatina, Slobozia, Timisoara, ‘Turnu-Magurele, Corabia, 
Costesti (Arges), Draganesti (Olt), Faurei (Braila), Mizil, 
Moreni (Prahova), Urziceni (Talomita), Sinaia, Vida 


(Vlasca), Zimnicea. 


















London Agents: 


Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
30a, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 












Toute sorte d’opérations de Banque. 


Autorisée a faire le commerce de Devises. 
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by the Wool Textile Delegation show that indigo serge is 
about 75 to go per cent. dearer than in 1914. The Ministry 
of Labour estimates that the average cost of retail clothing 
of the qualities consumed by the working classes is about 
115 to 120 per cent. higher than in 1914. Wages in the 
wool textile trade, reckoned per unit of time, are from 107 
to 118 per cent. above the pre-war standard. 

Piece-Goods Trade.—Tweeds were in excellent demand 
throughout the year. The trend in favour of worsteds, 
which seemed to be making itself felt at the end of 1925, 
was kept in abeyance during the coal stoppage, but was 
again in strong evidence at the close of the year. The best 
fine worsteds for men’s wear were then in much-improved 
demand. Medium worsteds sold fairly well throughout, 
their moderate price being in their favour during a period 
of reduced purchasing power. Low woollens suffered 
severely, not only on account of the coal stoppage, which 
restricted the demand for cheap clothing, but also from the 
lack of trade with the Far East. The latter influence also 
affected the heavy woollen trade to some extent. In the 
Bradford dress goods trade, the promise of the first three 
or four months was not fulfilled, and the depreciation of 
the franc enabled the French manufacturers once more to 
undersell in the home market. Towards the end of the 
year, however, the appreciation of the franc had a reverse 
effect, and in addition, fashion veered away from velours. 
Poplins, charmelaines, and repps have been in fashion, 
together with fancy checks. Progress in connection with 
the use of artificial silk with wool has been most marked in 
linings and in cloths for waterproofing. Machinery, on the 
whole, was probably slightly more active than in 1925. 
Certainly the preliminary branches consumed a larger quan- 
tity of wool than in 1925, because during the heavy decline 
in prices there was an almost complete abstention from 
buying on the part of spinners and manufacturers, and a 
using up of stocks of tops and wools. 

The Export Trade.—Exports of tops, compared with 
1925, Showed declines in the case of Germany and Japan, 
and increases in the case of Sweden, Canada, and _ the 
unspecified destinations. The total exports were larger than 
in 1925, but less than in 1924. The drop in the shipments 
to Germany practically accounts for the decline in worsted 
yarns compared with 1925. The most serious decline in 
woollen tissues compared with 1925 was in the exports to 
Japan, Europe, and the Near East; whilst there was a 
small further decline in Australia. On the other hand, 





. Canada showed an important increase, and there were also 


increases in the case of China, South Africa, and India. 
In worsteds, the United States and Australia showed de- 
creases, whilst Canada, the Argentine, South Africa, and 
China showed increases. 

If the year 1924 is taken as typical of a good post-war 
year, then the exports of tops were about 16 per cent. less, 
of yarns 12 per cent. less, and of woollen and worsted tis- 
sues 25 per cent. less. The loss in tissues, however, being 
so largely due to China and Japan (these two destinations 
accounting for two-thirds of the total decline) would not be 
proportionately so great if reckoned either in equivalent 
value or in wool-content. Of the total exports of woollen 
and worsted tissues in 1924, 67 million square yards went to 
China and Japan, compared with 32 million square vards 
in 1926.—Extracted from the Annual Review of ‘ The 
Weekly Wool Chart,’’ Bradford. 


JUTE TRADE. 


Results in the jute industry were anything but gratify- 
ing, states the Glasgow Herald. A long and continuous 
period of losses marks the close of the most disastrous 
year ever experienced by those at present engaged in the 
trade. During the first ten months of any year it is the 
jute crop of the previous year that enters into consumption. 
In the Government final forecast of 1925 a quantity was 
returned which appeared to be totally inadequate for the 
world’s requirements. This created alarm, and prices 
bounded up to a record high level. The anxious feature 
was transferred from the question of raw jute supply to a 
dwindling demand for jute fabrics. The jute crop of 1925, 
estimated to provide 7,851,328 bales, furnished 9,035,914 
bales. Though there were other factors during the year 
contributing to trade depression, the under-estimated jute 
crop of 1925 carries the chief responsibility. The coal strike 
came at a time when all were animated by the expectation 
of much lower prices from the glowing accounts of new 
crop conditions and sowings. In the home trade, orders 
for supplies of jute material were greatly reduced, so that 
the two factors combined to demoralise business. The final 
Government forecast came out in September with an esti- 
mated record supply of 10,888,900 bales. No two successive 
forecasts have ever produced views so widely divergent. 
Spinners and manufacturers, producing from the costly 
1925 raw material, had to accept prices on the lines of the 
low ideas set up by a crop of record dimensions. A fall in 


[Feb. 19, 
—P.A9o Am 
the price of raw jute of £30 per ton required a ore- 

of fortitude. Though the auiaee fell a much “with 
advent of crop 1926, business continued to go slowly re 
buyers were not satisfied that prices were sufiiciently low 
to compare with the size of the crop. September, October 
and November all went past without providing the expecten 
fall that was held to be inevitable. Steadiness was a Z 
prising feature, and speculators who regretted their boone 
temerity could not be induced to take the risk of selling - 
an anticipated further fall. Yarns were seriously ee 
nerative. At the commencement of the year common g Ib 
cops were 5s, and under a steady fall touched 435 jo4 in 
April, and looked like going lower when spinners, jn 


‘ . : : an 
effort to restrict their losses, entered into a compact on 
April 30 not to sell their yarns below fixed minimum rates 


Under the scheme common cops were raised to 48 1d, but 
the agreement was abandoned on June 7, and the decline 
went on till August, when the price became 3s. Unlike raw 
jute, at the very lowest point a moderate amount of yam 
was bought, which subsequently provided the means for an 
advance to 3s 4d, to weaken again to 3s 2d by the middle 
of December. The price of 48 Ib common rove at the 
beginning of the year was £50, and at the close £32 per 
ton. Jute cloth prices followed the same line as raw 
material and yarns. In January prices were 5 13-16d for 
10} 0z 40 in hessian and 4 9-16d per yard for 8 02, a steady 
decline carrying them to 4 1-16d and 3 1-16d respectively in 
August, to maintain thereafter a fairly steady position at 
4id to 4 3-8d for 103 oz, and at 33d to 3 3-Sd for 8 oz. 














Quantity. | Value. 
Exports of —_—----——— a |—_______--_ — 
1913. 1925. 1926. | 1913. | 1925. | 1926. 
| ke | £ | £ : a. 
Jute yarn ........ Ibe} 41,966,100) 51,759,900 45,095,900 780,988 /1,401,537/1,294,°04 


Do manuf’tures yd |173,484,200 183,830,200 160,004,490) 3,066,084|3 960,068 3,318,555 


Other articles (except 
OND Sexvsscaens = oa | — 371,107 284,277, 267,278) 711,833 561,089 
193,681,300) 83,693,800 75,282,400)|5,968,579/5,86 : 56% 5,494,925 
| j 


Linen piece-goods yd: 
| | } 
ewts! 23,627! 24,572 23,080'1,350,207' 864,181' 791,962 


Thread for sewing 
LINEN TRADE. 

Considering the many difficulties of the year, the linen 
trade was probably fortunate in faring no worse than proved 
to be the case. The more moderate cost of the raw material 
doubtless helped to produce this result. Imported flax, 
which cost an average of £50 a ton in 1913, was £128 ip 
1925, but fell to £85 in 1926. Recent returns of overseas 
trade are shown :— 





Exports AND ImporRTs OF LINEN MANUFACTURES 
(Not including Yarns.) 


- 
| 1923. | 1922. | 1923, | 1924. 1925. | 19%. 
Exports— | 7 ape le eee 





Piece ' Thous. sq. ydst 193,681)! 77,436 | 89,666 | 110,786 83.694 75,282 
goods |...... Thous.£| 5,969 7,070 7,044 8,433 6.868) 5,495 
Handker- ( Thous. dozs. . 1,955 2,827 | 4,250 3,128; 4,098 
chiefs 1....Thous. £ § 762 852 | 1,172 901; 910 
Finished  fThous. cwts.| 24 20 23| "24 a5, 23 
thread 1.. Thous. £ 350 830 912 | 888 192 


844 
Damask table linen Thous.£ 1,788 | 1,620 | 1,466 | 1,285) « 1,338 


§ 
All other goods .. Thous. £| 1,929} 1,129} 1,308} 1,361 1,290) 1,424 

















ee Thous, £| 8248 | 11,579 | 11,736 | 13,320 11,208) 10019 

ImporTs— ai | 
- Thous.£| 1,194| 338| 692} 1,050 1,41! 1,09 
Re-exports .........0..-. 74 50 46 


87 137) 2 


288! 646 | = 963100487 
* Not recorded. {Linear yards in 1913. { Linen, lace, and embroidery has 
been added to imports in 1920 and after. § Included in “ All Other Goods.” 

Exports have fallen by about 451,200,000 on the year, and 

it will be noticed that all this is more than accounted for by 

piece goods, which have dropped by £:1,373,000. The re- 
maining branches of the trade have done fairly well. Busi- 
ness in handkerchiefs made a very substantial recovery; 
that in thread was fairly well maintained, while damask 
table linen and “all other goods ” show up well, when due 

allowance is made for fluctuations of prices. . 
One fact more strongly emphasised than ever in 1920 1S 

the declining importance of the piece goods section of the 

industry. This accounted for roughly three-fourths of the 
exports in 1913. It fluctuated around two-thirds during 

1922. to 1925, and in 1926 was little more than a-half. The 

striking change in exports is best shown thus :— 


(Thousand £). 








Net imports ....Thous. £ 1,120. 


— 


— : 
1913. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924, 1925, 1926. 
a a ne animal 

Piece goods......| 5,969 | 7,070 | 7,044 | 8,433 6,868 | 5,495 
All other goods ... 2,279 | at 4,692 | 4,887 4,340 4,2 


11,736 |13,320 | 11,208 10,019 


8,248 | 11,579 





Last year shipments of “ all other goods ”’ were ap 
mately 100 per cent. higher than in 1913, while the cost 0 
the raw material was only 70 per cent. higher. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES.—SELECTED DATES, 1913-1925; AND MONTHLY, 1926. 
Nors.—The following tables give the variations in prices of the commodities on which the Economist Index number is ° 
pased. In cases where the exact quotation ceased to be given during the war the nearest available quotation has been given. 


CEREALS AND MEAT. 













Barley. Oats. | Potatoes. Rice. Beef. Mutton. | 


Mean of | Mean at Pork. 


Wheat. | Flour. 
No.1 | Beitish | Town 
Gasette | Gasette | Good | pirgoon,| Middling| Middling 























Northern | Gazette House- : om : 

Manitoba.! Price. | holds. | rice. | Price. | English. & Prime. | & Prime. | 
— rer 7 Per = \Per — Per = Per — | Per ‘lon. | Per Cwt. | Per 8 Ibs. lade ee Per 8 Ibs. 
: e s 8 s s s £ s ad s ad s d s d 
suis origos .... 800 20, 20, 80/ 76! 4 | 66! 40 55 | 39 
End of 1913 ....---- 35 9 31 0 | 28 0 910 18 4 33 | #7 Th 5 0 70), 44 
Endof June, 1914..... 37 O 34 1 | 28 6 2510 19 9 8 7 oe} 4 6 3 |} 310 
Bnd of 1916 ......-- 91 0 7410 | 59 0 67 5 | 47 4 2 | 00] 75 100; 90 
End of 1917 ...--+--- 79 9 7i 1 | 443 S87 7 | 44 2 | 6g | 2% 3] 121 13 S$ | 9 6 
Endof 1918 ......-- 84 0, 723 | #44 3 | 62 8 | 50 6 | S$ | 26 3 9 3 96) 12 0 
End of 1919 ....---- 60 0 72 6 | 44 3 10510 | 57 2 | 10} 33 0 9 4 100, 107 
Bnd of 1920 ........ 102 0 8411 | 80 0 73 6 41 5 | 20 0 9 4 910 | 8 4 
FndofJune,1921 .. 84 0 | 8910 68 0 41 11 38 8 9 | 59! 84 84] 92 
Endof 1921.... .-. 55 6 447 46 0 45 7 98 1 7 136 | 710 8 8 | 8 2 
EndofJune, 1922 .. 61 6 52 6 44 6 41 8 $2 8 | S 13 7h! 8 6 11 8 | 88 
Endof 1922........ 53 6 40 7 41 6 3311 | 26 5 | Ss | @ Sei Fs 116, 810 

Per Cwt. Per Cwt. |. Per Cwt. | | | 
EndofJune,1922.... 49 3 10 11 39 0 8 7 10 9 | s& | wel 8 106; 62 
End of 1928......... 47 0 9 8 36 0, 10 4 9 2 | 6 —Ss«15 68 1104); 76 
EndofJune,1924....) 54 0 {| 11 5 | 40 0 10 8 | 10 0 | 104 ums i ¢8 i; ¢ 6); 83 
Bnd of 1924 ........ | 72 6 22] 580/ 45] 96 | 9% | “49{] 61] 04] 511 
, Mar.,1925 ..) 68 9 211 | 510) itil} 99 9 14 43 510; 100, 69 
June, .---; 62 0 , 12 7 | 480); #100; 2 5 5 15 6 63 |) 96 6 0 
, Sept. ,, ..../ 68 6} 113; 420; 8 4! 9 7F 64 15 6 6 3 | 10 2 7 10 
End of 1925 ........ | 67 0 125, 510! 106, 9 8 64 15 6 510 | 9 4 8 4 
, Jan,1926..... 64 0; Wil 40/ 1002; 92 6 14108, 511 92! 78 
Feb. ,, .---| 61 6 1110 | 440/ 9654; 811 6 15 3 5 9 92 710 
Mar. ,, .... 62 6 | 1 7 40), 9 0} 810 5g 15 7% 5 9 94 #28 O 
April. ..... 66 0 12 10 49 0 96/| 965 5 16 0 5 8 94/ 72 
May ,, ..../ 64 0, 18 7 50 0 | 9 8 | 10 0 44 15 3 | 510 92 ' 610 
June ,, .-..| 62 8 i338 | 500!) gil} g11 4 16 3 5 8 9 0 8 1 
July , ..../ 62 9 45 / 600; 8 8} 10 6 4} | 16 0 5 9 9 1 8 4 
Aug. ,, ..../ 60 6 13 1 48 90 26/ 91 44 16 0 5 9 9 1 g 2 
Sept. ,, .--- 59 O } 1 1 40 121) 8 8 4} 15 9 5 5 9 5 9 4 
Oct. ,, ....| 68 0 ll 9 50 0 11 8 |} 8 8 6} 16 0 #11 9 3 8 4 
» Nov. ,, seo 610) 12 4 45 0/ 114/] #8 6 64 14 6 52; 92 8 4 
End of 1926 ........, 59 0 1110 | 44 0; 107)] 8 2 64 | I ig 410 | 9 2 8 7 
, Jan1927..... 600 | 1110, 486!/ 111! 8 8 6s | 13 7% 5 4 94/ 79 


THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


THE LAND OF GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 















New Zealand offers the best investment for 


CAPITAL, INDUSTRY, ENTERPRISE. 


Last year Gt. Britain received from New Zealand: 
ONE-FOURTH of her BUTTER Supplies from abroad. 















ONE-HALF » 4», CHEESE ” » ’ 
ONE-HALF » » MUTTON & LAMB ,, " 
ONE-THIRD  ,, ,, TALLOW ee, ’ Y 







MORE CROSS-BRED WOOL than from any other country. 









New Zealanders, per capita, are Britain's best customers. Last year they purchased 
manufactures, etc., from British mills to the extent of £18-10-0 per head. 





Offices of the HicH CoMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 


415, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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(A)—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—UContinued. 














| OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS. TEXTILES, 
| NE -—— — —__-_— J — —— _ 
| Tea. Coffee. Sugar. Butter. | Tobacco. Cotton. —" 
’ 
| Mean of : eae 
East India Virginiz on 
| Broken : West | _— *9 90: Egyptian.) Yarn— 
| Fannirgs Fine Ord. yrgian | Ge™82 panish | _, Leal. Middling laos Fair oa. an 
| & Broken and Syrup. | Beet \ Common American. | ane | Twist -inch 
| Pekoes, | Santos. to Fine. | ; ist. | Shirtings 
Per Lb. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. , Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Lb. y Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb, Per 8} Lis 
Basis average— d s dj} sd s d s 4d | d d d d 5 a 
1901-1905 .... 440 | 14 0 98/180; 9 5h 73 8} 6 6 
End of 1913 ........ 8} 62 6 1l 6 90 1381 6; ly T14 9°65 104 8 1 
End of June, 1914.... 61 3 11 3 92% 170/ «13 7-63 8°85 104 Ti 
End of 1916 ......... 11 62 9 38 6 -- | 219 0 18 10°64 19°65 174 12 ¢ 
End of 1917 ........ 17 78 0 44 6 ne 252 0 18 23-02 31-40 37 4 0 
End of 1918 ........ 16 92 9 55 6 - | 252 0 24 22-20 27-30 413 32 3 
End of 1919 ........ 218 102 6 68 6 - , 252 0 | 24 3075 | 54 554 40 & 
End of 1920 ........ 114 82 3 620, .. 336 © = _-94 1027 | 28 244 1 9 
End of June, 1921 ... 108 780 | 46 9 : 2110 ai T85 | 155 17} 16 ¢ 
End of 1921 ........ 128 80 6 | 39 8 +? 156 0 | Qi 1181 1-5 184 18 0 
End of June, :922....) 113 82 9 | 44 0 o 226 0, @i 13°34 | 1975 4 IT 6 
End of 1922........ 16 789 | 45 3 a 215 0/ ai 15°34 17:90 21; | 169 
» June,1993.... 17 80 3 | 62 6 24 6 147 0 21 16-49 16°30 944 | 17 6 
End of 1923 ........ 17 81 3 | 65 0 24 6 218 6 21 21-28 24-30 2% | 10 
» June,1924..... 183 102 6 | 36 6 4% 0 188 0}; 21 17°37 23°60 254 | 18 9 
End of 1924 ........ 194 187 6 | 32 0 93 6 244 6) 21 13°64 | 29°85 24, | 18 0 
» Mar.,1925....) 174 198 3 | 32 0 230 217 0 | ai 1407 | 370 234 | i719 
» June ,, ....| 178 123 3 28 0 20 0 28 0 21 13°52 | 31-45 a1 | 16 3 
» Sept. ,, ....| 193 121 9 24 9 17 6 224 0 21 12°84 28 204 | 1510} 
End of 1925 ........ | 204 119 3 | 24 14) 17:0. 173 0 21 10-26 | 17:30 16g | 1 
» Jan.,1926....| 20 120 9 | 24 44 #17 14 #199 0 | 2k 1071 | 1835 173 | MY 
< a a esse Se 117 6 | 24 44 17 1 199 0 | 2h 10°38 17°50 163 | Mh 
» “EE ose) 1146 3 | 24 4g 17 «14, 181 0) @1 9:96 15°35 153 | WO 
-  ~%oo0ct Ge 16 38 | 2 9 17 3 #17990 + 2 10:00 16°25 154 13 9 
< “a s eeosel «6 121 3 25 0 17 3 171 O 21 10°27 17°35 16 lt 1 
» ED os scesl Oo 125 9 2 44 17 44 #+4173 0 | Qt 9°30 16 05 143 13 $4 
» duly ,, 18} 121 9 9% 4g #17 6 179 0 21 10°10 16°25 15} 13 9 
_ a we 20 122 9 26 9 17 6 177 0 21 10-06 16:30 15} 13 $ 
» + « 204 122 9 27108 +418 3 185 O 21 8:09 17-00 143 13 3 
we 18} 127 9 | 31 7% 20 7h 181 0 21 6-71 14°40 134 12 6 
ee eae 183 128 9 | 33 0 21 6 171 0 21 6°85 14°45 129 12 0 
End of 1926 ........ 173 128 9 | 34 9 22 3 185 O 21 6-90 14-00 123 12 0 
» Jan., 1927.... 17% 128 9 34 44 22 0 | 183 0 21 737 13°85 124 12 lf 
(A)—-WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued, 
| TEXTILES—(Continued). MINERALS. 
Wool. | Silk. | Flax. Hemp. | Jute. [Pig Iron — — Coal. | Lead. 
English. Austra- | | Cl Best Best | 
South lian. | : ' aa ines , la, | House, | 
Deun |Viet'len | Canten.| Riga, | Manila. ations land. |Middles- Middles-| Steam, Forest | B26 
‘ irsts. |G.M.B. ; brough. brough.| New- | Eig. 
Ewes & Scoured, | No.3 tl 
Wethers| Good. | | ~ —_— Dean.) 
|Per Lb.Per b.|Per Lb.\Per Ton.|Per Ton. Per Ton.jPer Lon.|Per ‘Lon.)Ver Ton.|Per fun.|Per sare 7 
Basis average— d d | sd £ £ s d £ | | s dj s dj # 
1901-1905 ........ | 9 22 | 12 6| 35 | 385 15 46 6 6 | 6h | 11 0/ 17 :0| 1% 
End of 1918 ............ | 1 23 | 12 6| 382% | 263 353 | 50 6 64 74 15 0. 21 6| 18 
End of June, 1914 ...... | 15 244 | 13 0} 294 26g | 239 | 51 6 6 7 14 6, 21 6, 1% 
End of 1916 .......... | os, | 5% | 17 83| 94 | 60 | 42% | 87 6] 11 1 300) 4% 0 «8 
End of 1917 ......... wool 234 584 | 24 0| 147 8 | 43 95 0 108 | 183 | 30 0| 26 6, 
End of 1918 ............| 284 583 | 25 0/| 17 100 | 43 95 O} 10g | 148 | 32 6] 25 9) Sit 
End of 1919 ........ ose 284 82 48 6) 230 60 61 160 0| 174 | 224 38 0} 21 6) 46} 
End of 1920............ | 20 44 24 0, 150 58 339g | 225 0| 254 27% | 42 0; 40 0) Mt 
End of June, 1921........ 20 36 24 6 100 38 254 1135 0; 15 | 19 42 0; 480 2 
End of 1921 ............ | aq 34 38 6 115 384 254 | 100 0 94 | 123 | 30 0; 40 0, ® 
End of June, 1922 ...... | 1% 48 84 0, 84 34 354 | 90 0 % 12 | a4 0) 33 0; Mf 
End of 1922 ......... wee] 28 52 | 819) 89 33 364 | 91 0| 9 , 104 | 27:0) 31 6) MM 
End of June, 1928 ...... 24 58 32 9) 84 33 Q7¢ }112 6| 10; | 12 | 33 0 82 0 a 
End of 1923............| 283 7 | 36 87% | 35 279 }100 0) 9 | 12% | 30 0, 30 6 ® 
End of June, 1924 ...... 31 64 92 9) 126 40 283 | 89 0 9 | 12% | 80 0 30 0 a 
End of 192%........ mat Oe 70 25 0| lal 56 839i | 81 6 9 12 | 29 0| 30 0) po 
» Mar.,1925 ..... | 32 61 23 6/| 105 51g 46 78 0 9 | 12 | 2 6 29 0) 3 
jE we enenseel ae 55 | 23 6| 82 414 | 414 | 73 0} 8§ | 118 | 28 O| 28 0} at 
» RR. «  coscoeee 25 538 28 0; 80 43 474 | 67 6 94 11g | 26 6) 28 0 964 
End of 1925............ 24 50 24 0! 71h 46 59 66 6 8 | 11¢ | 25 0} 29 6 
» Jan., 1926 ...... 234 47 240, 69 45 57 70 0 8 114 | 25 0; 29 6 3 
» Bab, a - eee. --| 28 48 22 3} 69 414 50 70 0 8 | lle | 20) 96 | 
5 SE. @  tnveceas 223 45 22 3| 70 404 483 | 70 0 8 | 11g | 2 6| 306 § 
» April ,, se... 21 45 | 18 6| 68) | 40) | 47 | 700) 8 | 11 | a7 6 30 cle 
1 Le  ensennie 20 45 18 6| 68 364 392 | 72 6 6 | 1 | a7 6| 30 6 | 315 
is: SD 4, “enmesxed 194 45 18 6| 65% 41 482 | 81 0 8 | 11 97 6| 30 6° 344 
er wo} 2 45 21 3| 63% 413 29 90 0 8 11 a7 6) 30 6) of 
ace wosceeul: ae 45 | 21 3| 63 45 30 | 99 0| 8 11 | 40 0) 40 0) gf 
i I g-mnenpielea 22 as | 21 3! 61 44 323 |102 6| 8% 112 | 50 0) 55 0) 3 
~ i . amt | inal eS 46, | 297 }120 0| 93 | 11g | 500) 55 0, YF 
ee enahineee 21 45 19 3) 56% 473 30} | 120 0 84 12 | 50 0 500) oy 
End of 1926 ............ 91 45 | 18 6! 54 47 31 87 6| 84 | 19g | 29 6) 820) oF 
» SC ccccens 21 45 17 6| 59% 435 3! 85 0 84 12} 25 9! 32 9! 
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(A)—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 

MINERALS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘yin. | Copper. _Timber. _s Leather Petroim Rubber.| Oils. Seeds. | Tallow. Indigo. Crystals 
Canad’n) Engli<h - of Vean of| 
- 3 — Pitch | Yellow, Butts | Para _— as 
Stand’rd Stand’rd Pine. Pine and Hard, | ae nome Town. Bengal ee 
> » s |} ssagos | 7 
| o | Large. | ; |& Palm. Rape. | 
\Per Lon.|Per Ton.JPer1.oad|Per Load Pee Lv. Per8ubs{Per Lb.\Per Ton.|Per Lon.|Per Owt.|Per Lb.| Per Ton. 
Basis average = | & £ £ 5 Ss d d s £ } £ Ss d | s di & 
1901-1905 ....++6- | 128 | 60 34 6 1 7 6 4 0 9% | 27 2 0| 3 9 3 
End of 1913....----++-- 1679 | Ga 44 92 1 7, S88 | 3 1h 3803 | 2738 | 384 0) 8 8 28 
End of June, 1914 ...... 1374 | 604 44 | (9 1 7h | TR | 2 Of 8h, 8H | 82:0) 38 83 28 
End of 1916....-.------ 178% 1384 13 143 2 6 | 134 3 34 373 | 542 | 60 6, 13 9 6} 
Bad of 1917....-+00-00. 294 1103 174 16 3 0 194 | 2 94 534 | 67 /72 0 103 4% 
Bnd of 1918........-++- 236 112 174 18 2 8 | 164 | 2 7) 52, | 75h | 88 6 10 6, 6% 
End of 1919.......--->- 3464 1164 174 18 2104; 21 i 75§ | 109 | 65 0, 12 6 58 
End of 1920.....----->- 2053 71s 13 134 26 | 274 1 0% 643 594 42 0) 12 0 1G 
End of June, 1921 ...... 169% 7145 10 | 18 2 44) 213 O 1C¢% 3538 | 474 36 3; 10 0} 7 
End of 1924........-.-. 1708 6 Is 8 | 1 2 4 16% | 1 2 404 893 || 385 6 1k 6 14 
End of June, 1922 ...... 1523) | 6145 Ty} 8% | 2 4 164 | 0103 403 | 453 | 366 9 6) 4% 
EBad of 1922.......-++.: 1823; | 645% 7 83 2 65 13 1 13 404 | 42} 36 0 8 6 58 
End of June, 1923 ......| 182% | 643 it 8% 11g 12 1 24 394 | 43% 35 6 6 6 5 
End of 1923..........-. | 282% | 6075 it Si 1 10h) 12 | 1 Of; 89 | 45 | 88 0) 6 6! CR 
End of June, 1924 ...... | 24 | 614 7} 8% 111 / 13 O11 | 88% 444 | 389 6 68. 5B 
End of 1924.........+6- 267 | 67x 75 | 8 1 114 13 1 7h{ 423) 514 46 6 69! 5 
, Mar., 19295 ....-. 2448 61% Ty 8 111h) 12 | 1 64) 4135) 486 | 41 6 6 9) ~~ 5 
Jame 2  sccese 253 5945 7 8 111¢,) 12 | 2 8) 40% 48 | 41 6 6 9, ~ 5 
a a keen 26832 | 61,5; 63 s 1114) 12 20 | 39% 453 | 42 6 69) 5 
End of 1925 .........-. 2874 | 595% 6; | 72 1114) 12 | 41 388i 438 | 388 6 69| ~~ 5 
End of Jan., 1926 ...... 2744 583; 64 7% 111; 12 | 2 9) 384; 40 | 88 6 6 9| SR 
— * Seer 293% 59%, 64 | 14 111 13 | 2 8 88g | 41% | 38 6 6 9! 5 
a n° eakwes 2884 5745 6s 74 111 | 18 | 24 | 48% 404 | 38 6 6 9) 5 
a. weal 27438 5735 64 73 111 |, 338 | 2 Ob! 434 | 403 | 39 6 69 5k 
Se ng tees 268 y6 564, 64 7 111 18 | 18 | 424g} 41 39 6 69 5k 
ae « sca 9738 | 5633 64 7@ | 111 | 18 | 1 8 | 89% | 49% 40 0 69! 5 
— er 991% 5835 64 7% 11t , 13 | 1 8 | 384, 438 | 39 6 5 9} bt 
SS  . imabi 293g | 5995 6s 78 11i | 18 | 1 7%) 36; 418 | 89 6 5 9, BE 
<— ~~ ore 3063 584, 64 | 7% | 111 | #18 1 8 | 385 39) | 39 0 %5& 9) 5 
» Ob. » cesses! 9088 5738 64 7? | 1118/} #13 | 1 8 383 39: | 388 6 592 5k 
i eg: teenie 3158 565%; 64 78 | L1le} 18 | 1 6h) 88} 394 87 6 5 9) BR 
End of 1926............ 3003 563, 63 7? | Lilg] 13 | 1 43] 87%!) 398] 387 6 5 9; 5 
, dan., 1927 .... 2274 54 3, 6a 73 | Lila! 12 1 44) a7i 394 | 34 6 5 9) 52 
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LIMITED. 


MERCHANTS AND SHIPOWNERS. 
Head Office: 
ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Degama, Liverpool.’’ Telephone: Bank 8870, Liveepool. 
And at 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Afroasian, Telew, London."’ Telephone: Holborn 2300, London. 


AFRICA HOUSE, 54, WHITWORTH STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Afroasian, Manchester.’’ Telephone: Central 5860, Manchester. 
New York Agents: 
AFRICAN AND EASTERN TRADING COMPANY, IncorporarTep, 
8 and 10, Bridge Street. 


Cables: ‘‘ Afroasian."’ 


ESTABLISHMENTS AND AGENCIES. 


Cenary Islands Ivory Coast Cameroons Levant Persia 
Senegal Gold Coast Belgian Congo Palestine Kenya 
Gambia Togoland Angola Syria Uganda 
Sierra Leone Dahomey Morocco Mesopotamia Straits Settlements 
Liberia Nigeria Turkey 
Exporters of: 


COTTON PIECE GOODS, YARNS, SILKS, VELVETS, HABERDASHERY, HARDWARE, PROVISIONS, 
PERFUMERY, SALT, TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURED GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Importers of: 
ALL PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRIES IN WHICH ESTABLISHED. 


Telephone: Whitehall 5770, 











AFRICAN ano EASTERN TRADE CORPORATION 
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"_(B) INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Extracted from the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


(Percentage of 1913.) 


Ger- United Canad B.India. . Aus- 


South 


—_— = | | 
| | Nether-| Switzer- 



































| | | 
| France. Italy. | Sweden. Norway| j,nds.| land. many. States. "|Cale'tta tralia. | Africa. | Japan- 
Period. Svensk Neue | Frank- | Bureau lBank of 
| Official.| Bachi. | Handels- | Official.) Official.| Zircher | furter | of Labour | Official.| Official. Official.| Official. — . 
| tidming. | Zeitung. | Zeitung. | Statistics. —. 
July 1, '13,De31,'13) 
| 1901- | 1901- : >| 1901- July, | 1890- | July, | July, | 
Bee. | 1910. | 1905. | 0 Jone. [go, tone 2920. | 1914. | 7923 | 2918. | jeg9. | 91a: | i914: | 1910: | 2000. 
average. | | (ce) | (e) | 
BIS, ccccccccee / 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 oe 100 100 100 ts | es 100 100 
MG. cc csseness | 3562) 365°8 | 330 ee 304 oe 1965 206-4 2092; 196 | 1889 164°8 | 285°9 
00,..eseeeeeee | 509°4 |(a)624°4 | 359 sc 292 | os | 2130 2262 |(a)241-5 | 201 | 2279 | 2233 259°4 
DU sececcccces | 345°0 | 6577°5 222 “e 182 | 191:2 4217) 146-9 71:8 1738 | 1749 160°4 | 2004 
00) ceseeeees| 3266 | 562'3 | 173 ka 160 | 167°5 | 205417, 143°8 1520! 176 | 1616 128°4 1958 
OR csseecvses | 4189 | 574-6 | 163 | = =232 151 180°6 (7) 1491) 153-7 153 0 172 | 1787 126-6} 1991 
OH .cscosecees 488°5 | 585:0 | 162 | 267  =156 174°6 146°9) 149°7 | 1552 173 | 1733 , 128-7 | 2066 
De coaapnae ae | §49°8 | 639°8 | 161 | o253 |=» 1516 | 143-6 158'7 | 160°3 159 | 1695 126°7 201°7 
| (b) | (b) (9) (f) | (b) | (m) | (Ch) | (6) (e) (f) | | 
rovember,1925..| 6055 | 714-7 155 | 22) 184 | 1567 144-7 157-7 | 162 | «161 | 172-6 me a 
Mocember ,, --| 6324) 7148, 156 220 155 155°5  |(m) 143°6 156-2 163°5 | 159 | 1682 ae 193-7 
nuary, 1926..| 633-5 | 707°7 153 214 153 154°5 |(m) 140°7 156-0 163°8 | 159 | 16971 124:2 192°2 
ebruary , -+| 635°6 | 703°8 | 152 211 149 150°8  |(m) 138-7 155-0 162°2 | 154 | 167°8 we 188°4 
ach = y,=Cee| «(6318 | §=—693°4 149 =. 205 145 148°4 |[(m) 137-5) 161-5 160.1 151 | 1706 ne 184°3 
pril » ee} 6501 | 69:°9 150 | 199 | 143 1466 [(m) 136°8 151-1 160°6 149 | 175°7 120°4 180°6 
fay » ee| 6879 698-1 151 | «197 143) | «1451 |(m) 136-2 151:7 157°0 146 | 1750 a 177°3 
une » eo| 7384) 708-1 150 | 4194 | 144 145'0  |(m) 134°8 152°3 | 155°7 147 | 1710 ae 177°4 
uly » ee} 68362 | = 724°0 1448 | #192 ) 141 | 145°5 ) |(m) 134-4) 150-7 156:2 145 | 169-4 121°6 178°7 
ugust =, --| 7695) 7400 | 147, | s«198 139 1460 |(m) 133°7) 149-2 153°9 147 169°9 a 176'9 
ptember , ..; 7869] 7309 | 146 193; 140 145°3. |(m) 136-4! 150°5 152°5 146 | 165°9 a 175°5 
tober «= yg =e) «| 750 712°2 | 148 198 | 143 1469 |(m) 137°7| 149°7 151°1 | 144 | 1616 126°5 17471 
ovember ,, ..| 683°5 7094 3 148 199 | 147 148°3° |(m) 137°8 148°1 1515 ; 146 <e ee “a 
(a) From 1920 revised index. (b) End of the month. (c) New Index compiled by Central Statistical Bureau middle of each month.. 
j) End of the year, (e) Yearly figures ; mon'hly figures : end of the month. (f) 15th of the month. (9g) The number of articles 
which calculations for 1912 are based has been increased from 71 to 100. (h) Beginning of the month. (m) Since January, 1924, the 
umber of commodities has changed. (x) 000’s omitted. (j) Since January, 1923, gold mark prices, 





MOKEER LIFE] = 


Chiet Offices, Established 





67, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 1891. 
| 
Life Assurance Funds: The truths that Confucius taught his eager pupils of 
£570,000. years ago have not lost their verity, although the 
ae a . whole structure of civilisation seems transformed by 
Total Claims Paid: scientific discovery and mechanical invention. 
£930,000. Behind the machine still stands human thought and 


human craftsmanship, dealing with new problems by 
the old rules. It remains as true as ever it was that 
it is not the tools that make for great achievement, 
but those who wield them. 








If a business is to grow, it must have in its consti- 
tution something more than mere commercialism. 
There must be the joy of creation and happiness in 
passing the milestones of progress. 





THE WORKS AND LIFE 
OF WALTER BAGEHOT 


EDITED BY 


Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


It is on good craftsmanship that the name of The 
Chatwood Security has been built and is to-day 
securely based. 


J. E. S. 
10 Vols, (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.), 8vo. £4 4s net. 
The “ Works” only will also be supplied, £3 15s net. TH E 
Prospectus Sent on Application. Cc H ATWOO D 
* * m 
+ The Life of Walter Bagehot. E C U R ITY 
” > Sister-in-Law (Mrs. RussELL BarRRINGTON). With Portraits and Ss 
ee Illustrations, (In the Original Binding.) 8vo. 14s net. (1914.) SOCCCHE OEE OCOOO OO EEEEE OTOL OLE EEEE Ee ci a 
a : THE CHATWOOD SAFE Co., Ltd., : 
(LLLANILULULLAAULL UU Bankers’ Engineers, e IMHNLUININ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. * BOLTON and SHREWSBURY, Eng. 
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RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON—SELECTED DATES, 1917—1925 ;—-MONTHLY, 1926. 
AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST OF 1925 AND 1926. ; 















Switzer- | _ Amster- | Stock- | | Copen- | 
Paris. | Brussels. | Italy. land. Madrid.| dam, holm. | Oslo. hagen. | Berlin. | Vienns, 
—— =i nem on } 
Francs to | Francs to| Lire to |Franesto Pesetas to | Florins to| Kronor to| Kroner to | Kroner to |Marks to; Schiln, 
£1. £1. ¢ £1. £1. £1. | £i. £1. #1. £1. | +2£1. | tos, 
Par level ....|  25°224 25-224 25°224 25-224 25°224 | 12:107 18-159 18159 | 18159 | 2043 | 345 
Highest, 1925 1353 112:50 146 95:19 | 38438 | 12144 18°17 $143 | 27-01 20-44 | 34-60 
Lowest ,, 87°10 91°45 111°20 24°30 | 3300 | 1169 17°59 2162 | 19°12 19:90 | 33-79 
Highest, 1926 | 244 235 1543 25°27 | 34-60 12-143 18°18% 23°97 | 19°79 20°25 | 34-69 
Lowest... 1193 106-90 1044 25-054 | 29-60 | 12°04} 18°074 1863 | 18183 20°35 | 3431 
Beginning of — | a 
ivane. 1917 27°79 ee 32-754 24-00% 22°244 | 11°68 16°02 17-014 | 17°36 a 
July » | 27493 .. =, (84°50 22-434 20°40 | 11°533 15-404 16124 | 16°23g 2 ae 
January, 1918, 27°22;  .. 40°01 21-07, 19584 1-014 vd 1478 15-634 «te 
Jul » | 716 et 43-22 13°92 1722 | 9°25 213-4 15084 | 15°28 a 
Pemaeey. 1919. ee | 27-60 S081 23-96% 23°674 11-15 16-294 16°85 | ire ; 
July na 35. | «82:34 35°75 24-824 2310 | 117 ‘90$ | 19 en 
January, 1920 40924 40424 50-00 21-164 | 19°72 | 1007 |, 17°50 18-60 19-66 | 1873 
July » | 47224 | 44674 | 658 21884 | 24174 = N18 | 1T-91E | 23°77 | 23974 | 1494 
January, 1921, 61:06, | 58074 _ 104, 93-55 G7-464 | 11:36 1756 | 22424 | 22-17% 262 1600, 
July v 46574 | 46873 754 2216 | 28853 | 11-364 1700 | 26204 | 22204 | Q73 | 2.150. 
January,1922, 52324 | 54654 97 21-704 28194 | 11-444 16-97% 26°394 21-124 7914, 13,000 
July » | 5279¢ | 55°59g 94 23°244 28324 | 11°48 17°14 26874 20°58} 1,661) 84,000. 
January,1928, 6630 , 7285 | 934 24-724 29°734 11°79 17°374 25°124 23°40 48,500) 330,00% 
July » | 7820 | 9855 | 1063 26°544 32-024 11-624 17-254 28-284 26°19 890,000 320,000. 
January, 1924, 87°85 99:45 | 1003; 24-63% 33584 | 11°36§ 16:264 29824 | 24°44q b 18-21 | 305,500 
July » | 85°10 9650 | 101% 24°31 32°85 11-494 16344 32°37% | 27°95 bd 18% 307,500 
January, 1925 87°40; 94-794, 1128 24-36, 33°95 | ILT1g 17624  —-81°37H_ | 26854-1994} | 337,5004 
April » 93:05 | 9430 1164 24°78 33°61g | 11°993 17°734 20074 | 26°024 20:064 | 33:90 
July » | 10825 | 104-45 135% «2505 «= S341 «| ssIDIS = :1813 —-BSTTH | 2382p 20-424) 34-564 
October ,, | 103524 | 107-55 1204 25°09 34-35 | 12044 18024 23°974  20°024 | 2033 | 3432, 
January, 1926, 129.4, 107-00 120 25-084 34°31g | 12°05 18-08 23-834 19°604 20°374 | 34374 
February ,, | 129°77 106-973 1213 25°24 34°43 127123 18°16 23-894 19°694 20°43 | 34°553 
March » | 130 106-974 12034 25°24 34444 12-11% 18-124 22°874 18°75 20°414) 34474 
April Z 139.8 1305. 120 25°24 34494 | 12°123 16°123 22684 18°56 20°424| 34-464 
May » | 14785 | 148% | lly 25°16 33654 | 12°094 18°16 22:37, 18°58 | 20-444) 34454 
June - 1553 1542 | 1289 | 25°12 | 32264 | 12°102 18174 | 22:06 | 18°39_ 20-43 | S444) 
July : 181} i82} 137§ 25°14 30°354 12:11} 18-184  22°154 18344 | 20°434| 34-41 
August ,, 1604 1694 1444 25°17 82-314 | 12-113 18-17 22-20% 18334 | 20°424| 34374 
September ,, 164; 175% 1314 5°14 31-984 | 12-11 18144 29:144 18-27h | 20°394| 34:99 
October ,, 172 | 178% 1284 25°10 31974 121193 18-144 22°15 18°28 20°37 | 34°564 
November ,, 145g ¢ 34-81h 1128 25134 | 3211g | 12124 18154 19°35 | 18224 20:38 | 34314 
December ,, 1248 ¢ 34:86 1128 25134 | 31°84q «= 12128 18°17, 18994 | 18-21 | 20°39q, 24394 
January, 1927/ 1221 ¢ 3489 1073 25-114 | 31°75$ 12:12; 18°16 19-224 18:19 | 20-404| 3437) 
February .. 123/174 t 34-374 113 95°21 28-84 121335 | 18173 18°76 18:20 20-468 | 26:37 


+ Currency now quoted in gold Reichsmarks, 


a Krone to £. 6 Billions. 


t Belgas to £. 
value of the Belga is 35 tothe £. Hi 





(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON—Continued. 


Buenos 

New York.' Aires. 
a en iso eee 
Dollars , Pence to 
to £1. | Dollars. 


|e 





Par level ......-.- 86% 47°58 
Highest, 1925 ...... — 46% 
Lowest ., ------ 4-73 423 
Highest, 1926 ...... 486; | 4632 
Lowest << eeeene 4°B44 435 
Beginning of— | 
January, 1917 ...---| 476g , 52 
July 5) eeeeee| 4768 =| 86508 
January, 1918 ....... 476% | 52 
July yy weeeee) 47689 518 
January, 1919 ....- :| ‘oof | 51g 
ly sh eine | & | 51g 
January, 1920......| 3783 | 623 
July ny see eee| 3-945 | 5744 
January, 1921....... 3544  5ik 
ly seceee, S725 | O45 
January, 1922......, 4°20 | 43% 
July ” cove | 4°41¢ 445 
January, 1923 .....- | 4638 | 44 
J SS adenne = | 41g 
January, 1924....-- 4298 | 40% 
July fee 4°33: | 4039 
Janwary, 1925.....-, 47433 4695 
April » oocces| S18 4333 
July <- abun es 486, (| 45 
October - sosses| SBady 45 
January, 1926 ....-- 4°85 345 4644 
February ,, «+--+, 466% 4635 
March —  sreee 4°65 455, 
April ) weeeee, 4863 | 4434 
May - snes | 4862, 453; 
June » eenees | 48634 | 4525 
July ty eeeeee) 4°864 4543 
August | bene) ae | 4543 
September ,, .----., 485% | 458 
October, seeeee | 4853; 46 dy 
November ,, ....-. 48494 4548 
December ,, ...-- -| ‘ott 4538 
January, 1927 ...... | 4°8544 4635 
February ,, «+--+: 4°85 4643 











+ Sterling to Rupee. 











the Reichsmark being equal to one billion paper marks or one Rentenmark. 
From October, 1926, quoted in Belgas which equals 5 francs. The par 


ghest quotation from October to end of 1926, 34°914; lowest. 34.81. 





























Rio de Monte | Yalpar. | | Hong | 
Janeiro. | Yideo. aiso. | Bombay., Kong. Shanghai.| Kobe. Singapore. 
Pence to | Pence to | Dollars (10 to Gold Sterling to Sterling to|Sterling to|Sterling to 
Milreis. | Dollars. to £. | Sovereign.| Dollar. Tael. | Yen. | Dollar. 
sd |e6d s d s d s a 
16 &1 40°00 ** | ee ee 2 O22 | oe 
748 51} a44-30 164/ 2 6% £438 4 1 94% | 2 4 
43 463 | 288°70 1 54) 2 2% 3 Of | 1 Ti Q 33 
% 513. «| «40°00 1 635 | 2 5h | 8 1g | 2 OF | 2 42 
548 482 | 39°30 1 58 | 1 OF 2 3 1 944 | 2 34 
12 S64 | gilg | tl 4, 2 44 | 33 5 | 2 1§ 2 4% 
13% | 54 g12ag th 4th COU GRC MQ, Q 4 
1348 | 604 | gi4g. tl «sSgy | 2118 | 4 3h) 2 me 28 
123 | 61 | §164$ | tl Gey 3 3% 4 8 2 2 2 4y5 
1 | 61 §108§ tl 63;| 8 4 5 2 21 2 4t 
ats 54h §103 ‘1 84 | 8 éf 5 8 292 2 44s 
1733 653 gi2ag | ¢2 43 =| «04:10h = C7 «(83 | C2 8 2 4% 
144, «| ~=«594 gig | 1 98| 38 | 5 19 | 2 43 28 
93 60 g944 | 1 SR | C8 2 4 14 | 2 8 23 
73, | 412 a35°60 13), 27 3 a | 2 63 2 3 
Ts 41 24020 | 1 4 2 73 8 63 | 2 3% 2 3 
7 | 443 | 08500 | 1 3 2% 3 1% | 2 2% 2 34 
of | 44 | 23470 1 4 2 3% 3 of 21 2 435 
5 42% as490 | 1 4) 2 38 3 0% | 2 193, 2 4 
5§ 433 a4030 | 1 5t | 2 48 3 4a| 2 1g | 2 4h 
Gy | (43 adi 15 , 2@ 43 3 8) | 111!) 2 4 
548 | (504 a4030 | 1 6%) 2 8 3 2 1 7% | 2 4% 
Sze | ATE a41-90 | 1 5% 2 34 | 8 0% | 1 844, 2 4d 
5s | 483 asso. | 1 6 | 24 | & 3 | 1 8 | 2 4 
Ty 493 a3970 | 1 63,| 2 5k 3 2%, 1 ei 2 
Ts | 508 a39°80 1 6% | 2 48 31%! 19 2 
7% | 51 a39-40 16% | 2 48 38 Of | 110%| 2 4 
Ts 503 3970 | 1 64 | 2 4k 3 Oh | 11043 2 4 
644 | 50% 3950 | 1 548, 2 BH 211z | 110% 3 4s 
Th 4 503 39°80 1 5 | 2 8 2 10% 11144, 2 
7 =| «508 39-80 | 1 54 | 2 38 21133) 111%, 2 
74h 49} 3990 | 1 5& | 2 3 2119 «1114 2 
143 | 49% 39-50 1 534) 2 23 2 108 1114 | 2 
its 49 | 3940 16 | 2 2% 2 93 11) 2 
77 | 49 | 39°40 1 534) 2 OF 2 T , 2 Oss 2 
61% | 49%" 39°58 1 5% 1s 2 4, | 2 Of 2 
533 498 39°57 1 5a | 1 113 2 5 1lig, 2 
543, (504 39°63 1 6g, 11135 2 5h 2 Og; 2 
Bi 504 39°77 ie | @ 15! 9 6e! 3 Of! 3° 
} January 15, 1917 § Pence to Peso, a Pesos to £. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


LIMITED. 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd of March, 1866. 
Established in Calcutta 29th September, 1863. 
Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B. E. Africa) and UGANDA. 

















Subscribed Capital - - - -  £4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - -  £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  £2,850,000 
Number of Shareholders - - , a 2,656 












Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 







BRANCHES: 
ADEN CHITTAGONG MADRAS | ENTEBBE 
ADEN STEAMER COCHIN (8. India) MANDALAY ELDORET | JINJA iti 
POINT COLOMBO NEWERA ELIYA KISUMU Ken gan 
AMRITSAR DELHI RANGOON MOMBASA “Colony, | DAB-ES. 
BOMBAY KANDY TUTICORIN NAIROBI | B.E.A. | 8 Tanganyika 
CALCUTTA KURRACHEE ZANZIBAR NAKURU | TANGA Territory. 





CAWNPORE LAHORE 


The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange; collects Pay, Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking Business. 
The Bank receives Deposits for fixed periods, not exceeding one year, at rates to be obtained on application. 

The Bank opens Current Accounts, and, provided they do not fall below £200, allows Two per cent. per annum 
interest on the minimum monthly balances. 

















The NEW 
HEAD OFFICE 
IN LONDON 










With branches and agencies at all points of 
importance and a complete and efficient organisa- 
tion, The Bank of London & South America, Ltd., 
meets all requirements of those trading with South 
America. 

British firms opening up new business or extending 
their present connections, will find the bank’s 
services of inestimable value. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED. 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund £7,140,000 
6, 7 & 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


— CHESTER: Affiliated to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. BRADFORD: 
» Charlotte Street. 35, Hustlergate. 
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(D) THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 





KINGDOM. 
| Imports. Exports. 
| 1925 1926. 1925. 1926. 
1—Food, Drink, and Tobacco— £ | £ £ £ 
A. Grain and flour .......... 111,189,980, 99,590,037 9,067,456! 5,792,095 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals} 9,076,685. 6,807446| 3,070,571) 2.392.970 
GENE c. <cnconecscnncsone 12 114'274,127| 1.72529 1,640,822 


2,388, 
D. Animals, living, for food..| 17,575,689) 16,981,914 








—— 146,53 
E. Other food and drink, | 
non-dutiable ............ 174,979,809} 166 419,233 ) 
F. Other food & drink, duti- | 33,900,280! 32,442,152 
TD -tithanccpesenstekape 117,847,527, 108,700,070) | | 
G. Tobacco............ eoeeee| 17,042,632) 17,725 422 7,056,920, 8,050,095 
Total, Class I.......... | 570,201,018 530,498,259} 54,986,296) 50.465,687 
Il.—Raw Materials and Rel centacectactabeier cece aoe ——$<— | —__—___ 
mainly Unmanufactured— | | 
eee 20,272; 43,020,554) oar 19,137,901 
B. Other non-metallic mining j 
and quarry products and | | 
PD cb ednsscctepereso 5,733,790) 5,575, 1,951,915; 1,924,090 
C. Iron ore and scrap........ 5,108,050 2,788,551 447,314) 285,459 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous | 
ores and scrap ..... ae ae 15 231,516 1,329,'91) 1,577,933 
E. Wood and timber ........ 5,496,039, 39,268,076 756,849, 626,584 
> Raw cotton & cotton waste 12791 128 $4,309,921 


. Wool, raw, and waste, and 
woollen BRE wccccvctosess 
H. Silk, raw, knubs and noils 


eon 1,041,196 


75,828,308, 65,761,662 11,503,471! 8,454,137 

1,669,823 2,031,730” 64,397| | -25:068 
1, Other textile materials 18,149,663, 15,571,607] 546,207 292,291 
J. Oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, 


resins, and gums ........ 55,493,856, 45,483,369 7,025,797) 6,220,661 
K. Hides and skins,undressed| 21,802,247| 19 555,71 2,880,382) 2,402,293 
L. Paper-making materials. -| 11,107,167, 11,946,402) 1,866,533) 1,524,853 
a eee | 29,396,845, 33,515,570) 288,162 307,160 
N. Miscellaneous raw) 

materials and _ articles! } 

mainly unmanufactured| 11,696,501 10,624,486) 3,446,586! 3,331,399 





| aac ciatile 
Total, Class II. ........ 424,783,148) 392,685,218 84,350,637) 47,151,025 
IIL.—Articles Wholly or Mainly, ——— |———— —— | ____ 
Manufactured— | 
A. Coke & manufactured tue}! 9,78C 2,517,712 3,835,443} 1,363,633 
B. Earthenware, glass, abra-' 
RTO: cond encksone --| 10,091,881 11,510,007} 13,977,919) 11,924,639 
. Iron & steel & manufac-| 
tures thereof ..... ...... 23,882,666 29,5350) 67,856,004) 55,076,714 


D. Non-ferrous metals and | 

manufactures thereof. . 38,121,102, 37,112,963) 16,837,415) 19,484,022 
E. Cutlery, hardware, imple- 

ments, and instruments. 9,802,177) 6,571,179: 9,412.715} 8,801,029 
F. Electrical goods & appar.| 4,274.155 3,785,190! 11,606,599) 12,188,624 
G. Machinery................) 11,900.375| 12,739,595! 49,053,070! 45,537,756 
H. Manufacs.of wood & timb’r) 6,226,350 6,802,591 2,296,291} 2,123,080 
I. Cotton yarns & manufacs.) 9,830,137 8,650,499) 199,407,943/154,343,161 


J. Woollen and worsted yarns| 
and manufactures........! 15,119,784, 14,986,851) 58,934,216) 51,415,528 
K. Silk and silk manufactures' 22,641,342! 16,913,358 1,842,069) 1,956,905 


L. Manufactures of other| 





textile materials ........ 18,192,130) 24,951,832) 27,888,426) 26,744,157 
OE NE citidnann sevens >= 21,153,360' 17,179,737) 28,922,390) 27,320,101 
N. Chemicals, drugs, dyes,| 

and colours ...... Fethe ws = 14,386,493, 15,445,896! 23,625,202) 21,638,544 
O. Oils, fats, and seains| | | 

manufactured .......... 36,341,129 43,856,387) 10,226,999) 9,447,961 
P. Leather and manufactures| | 

14,088.987) 7,067,897) 6,682,549 


Gere ....000-..cccccses | 15,067,141 
Q. Paper and cardboard . 15,090,533, 15,754,821) 9,816,384) 4,796,716 


R. Vehicles (including loco- i 
motives, ships, & aircraft)) 12,296,044 7,588,208} 32,941,146} 30,583,344 
7,620,484) 7,615,915} 7,945,983 


8S. Rubber manufactures... | 6,397,342 

T. Miscelian’ sarticles, mainly’ | 
or wholly manufactured | 28,827,420 a 34 1444,005 33,805,044 
Total, Clase III. ...... _ TSAI 089 314,973,227) 616,608,038 538,179,480 480 














IV.—Animals, not for food . -| 9,306,662 2,154,784 2,293,457} 1,716,720 
V.—Parcel Post, union Met Iilig hess — j—___. 
SE exasdeusncnccene< | 3,893,273 2,552,191) 15,142,274) 14,379,592 
Sse caincnstoessacd | 1,320,715,190) 1,242,863,679' 773,380,702 $1,892,504 








The following tables, taken from the Board of Trade 
Journal, summarise the geographical distribution of British 
trade (trade with the Irish Free State pores y's — 


1913. | 1925. ole 1926. 


' 
| 
' 

















Class of Trade. ws. || 1913. 1926 
Imports from— £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | oe E 
‘oreign countries..| 577,544 | 898,798 | 874,190 TL 167 = 4 f 63 
British Empire ....} 191,191 | 378,535 327,816 | 24°87 27°27 
All countries ...... | 788, 135 | | 1,277,333 1,202,006 |} 100-00 0000 | 10000 











British Exports to— ee 
Foreign countries..| 329,944 | 445,899 | 340,720 62°82 60°82 55°21 
British Empire ....| 195,310 | 287,264 276,408 || 3718 | 3918 | 44°79 
All countries ......} - 525,254 | 735,163 | 617,128 || 100°00 | 100°00 100°00 

































































Re-exports to— | 
Foreign countries..| 95,957 | 127,914! 102,154 || 8758 | 8940 | 88-71 
British Empire ....| 13,610 | _15,159 | 13,004 || 1242 | 1060 | 1129 
All countries ...... 109,567 | 143,073 | 115,158 || 10000 | 10000 | 100-00 
Year and Class A A North | South | Austra- 
of Trade. Europe.| Africa.| Asia. | 4 merica America lasia, &e}| Total. 
Imports— 7 % % % % % % 
1915.. -| 4053 | 610 12°71 23°86 9:06 T7174 106°00 
1925. 32°73 772 15°55 27°39 8°71 9°90 100-00 
1926.. 36°53 677 12°58 26°36 862 914 100°00 
British exports— —_—- —|—_—_—— 
A913............| AA 9°87 25°20 11°99 9°59 871 100°00 
1925. ...........| S201 1161 22°83 13°01 911 11°43 10000 
1926... S01] 2629 | i200 | 2526 | 1418 | 893 | 1336 | 10000 
Re-exports—. —— ee taint 
913..........-.| 5602 331 2°48 32°26 197 3:96 100°CO 
1925.....0..+20-| 66°21 2:87 1°85 24°45 113 3°49 10000 
Nib osene 64°45 , 271 25°17 1:32 281 100°00 


























(E) ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL APPLICa. 
TIONS ON LONDON MONEY MARKET, 


Analysis of New Capital Applications. 





British Government Loans. . 
Colonial Government Loans . 
Foreign Government Loans .. 
British Corporations, &c..... 
Colonial Corporations ...... 
Foreign Corporations........ 
British Railways ............ 
Colonial Railways .......... 
Foreign Railways............ 
Australasian Mines .......... 
South African Mines ........ 
Other mines ................ 
Exploration, Financial, &c.. . 
ES 
Merchants, Importers, &c. 
Stores and Trading .......... 
Estate and Land ........... 


Iron, Coal, Steel, & Engin’ring 
Elect. Light, Power & Teleg. 
Tramway and Omnibus.... 
Motor Traction & Manuf’ing 
Gas and Water. .... ...... 
Hotels, Theatres, and Enter- 
SREDMROMED occ scccccccescos 
Patents and Prop. Articles . 


Docks, Harbours, & Shipping 


Banks and Insurance...... 
Manufacturing & Slecsiian's| © 











rWhole Year} Whole Y 

| 1924. 1925. 

£ £ 
13,776,200 | 45,685,700 
50,081,900 | 30,699,200 

= 619,900 nil 
10,265,000 21,323,000 
6,135,800 2,623,990 
2,412,500 1,350,000 
995,000 | 20,184,000 
nil 1,681,200 
955,000 3,785,000 
280,500 95,000 
1,515,100 480,200 
2,110,900 3,411,800 
8,855.000 | 14,128,500 
1,788,500 929,400 

292.500 nil 
2,050,000 1,203,800 
3,609,000 3,185,400 
701,400 | 13,856 800 
1,607,300 5,299,100 
7,106,800 4,094,800 
9,685,400 7,910,900 
837,500 76,700 
1,203,200 258,200 
100,000 665,400 
431,500 596,600 
nil 580,000 
6,185,000 2,250,500 
5,337,300 3,264,500 
50,030,200 42,598,900 

209,326, 100 00 


| 232,214,500 230 aie 


DESTINATION of NEw CAPITAL, 


United 
Kingdom. 
£ 


155,018,300 


British 
Possessions. 


£ 
74,758,200 
92,378,100 
64,994,800 
72,642,400 
76,137,200 
31,639,800 
90,577,800 
74,924,200 
92,722,900 
72,276,900 
60,919,000 
53,174,300 


Foreign 
Countries, 


£ 

88,917,200 
114,764,500 
100,618,700 
92,872,300 
84,448,600 
7,888,400 
22.223,900 
55,253,100 
44,754,700 
52,436,800 
16,276,500 
48,452,600 


New CapitraL APPLICATIONS. 


Years 
Se 18,681,400 
dee seesnke 60,296,500 
DEE césdccnaeead 26,145,900 
EERE. dpeavcceesse 45,3 ‘5,300 
. ee 35,951,200 
SD Gdbkessesawe 328,021,400 
Ee es tire wus neh 276,176,500 
DD sab sccs eaten 443,518,300 
ae 133,915,610 
i tpicetsasmes 84,612,400 
 .ssakvewes is 
Seer 129,175,700 
Total for 
Whole Year. | 
Year £ | Year 
ike a 120,173,200 | 1913 
123,630.000 | 1914 
1908...... 192,203,700 1915 
1909 -- 182,356,800 | 1916 
1910...... 267,439,100 | 1917 
EER ssotes 191,759,400 | 1918 
ee 210,850,000 _ 1919 


(F) DAILY AVERAGE MONEY 
PAST TEN YEARS. 


Years. 





British Funds. 


5 %, Redeemable 1929-47 
Wer % Funding, 1960-9C .... 


Loans | 4 & Victory Bonds 


Consols 24%, red. at Govt. option .. 


Conversion Loan, 34% 


Argentine 


Chinese 5% Gold Loan, _— 
Finland 6%, 1923. . 
French 3% Rentes . 


German 7% Sterling Bonds, 1924 . 
Greek 7% Refugee Loan .......... 


Hungarian 73%, wo whee ees 


Italian mene 6 naoese Clas >sen 


ow” 
oom 


~ 

Or oOOWwWnPew 
i 

coowvofeo 


a 
SPaUNHNKNUAWWD»! 


OPaWWADNOOH 








Local Loans, 3% .......-sseseesse 


% 
Foreign Govt. Stocks. 
cission 4% .........- 
Austrian 6 % Sterling Bonds ...... 
i kkscbsneskedunnees<nsed 
Brazilian 5 % Funding Bonds, 1914 
Chilian 44 % Gold Loan, 1889...... 





Total for 
Whole Year. 


5,381,400 


eee eee 
SrosunsraVseHe 
ee 


End of 
Year 
1926. 


z 


8 
+ 





Ez 
+ +] 1 


++ +++ +// 1 





Year. 
1920. 
MES, sive 
a 
ienee< 
tt sense 
1925.. 
1926. . 
RATES 
Deposit 
Rate, 
Banks. 
£sd 
400 
343 
3 310 
414 4 
42 4 
11310 
199 
200 
211 0 
30c 


(G) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN ages. 


Rise |Highest & Lowest 


of Year 1926. 
or 


Fall, 


8 1023 
3 Hie 
1 
‘ 64 
43 714 
83 
1 102 
744 
2 854 
7 91 
12 664 
24 943 
10 
24} 107 
4 941 
054 
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Prices, | Rise [Highest & yu 
iinet of Year ° ° 
End of | End of | es ee Telephones: Telegraphic Address: 
") ” 
1928, | 1906. | Pt | Highest.| Lowest. London Wall 6044-5-6-7. “Imthurn, London. 
—~ British Railways. =— 
Great Western Cons. Ord. Stock ..| 88 884 + 4 92 82 
London & North-Eastern Def. Stock} 213 19 — 2 224, 15 
London, Mid., & Scottish Ord. Stock} 76 76 g 785 | = 69 
Metropolitan Cons. Stock,........ 69 644 — 4 70 604 
Metropolitan District Ord. Stock..} 474 56h i+ 9 594 | 442 
southern Railway Def. Ord. ...... 4 444 6+ 4 | 413 
American & Dominion Rlys. \ | \ 
Canadian Pawific .......++seeeeseee 153 173 + 20 | 174% | 151 N 
Atchison Shares ......--sesseessee 140 115 + 35 | 1764 | 126 IM 
Baltimore and Ohio................ 96 112, + 16 | 1133 874 e ° 
New York Central ........00..0..- 136 1440 + 4 | 149% | 124 
Pennsylvania $50 Shares .......... 56 s i+ 2] 59 | 5% 
SN INTO «5 5 40900 '0:096:60004009- 154 165 + ll | 173 1474 ONS 
Foreign Railways. e 
Antofagasta (Chile & Bolivia) Cons.| 91 81 — 10 983 | 79 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Stock} 90 lols (+ 114] 104 87 
Buenos Ayres Pacific Stock ........ 844 8& + 3 914 793 
Buenos Ayres Western stock ...... 80 86 + : 904 aa 
Central Argentine Ordinary Stock..| 74 19 |+ T94 : 
Central Uruguay Ordinary Stock ..| 170 7% + 53 79 693 
Cordoba Central Coon Stock .. 28 40 \+ 3 | 405 = 37, Threadneedle Street, 
Do 7% Non-Cum. Ist Preference 76 8 + 10 | 86 2 
Do 5% 2nd Non-Cum. Pref. Stk. 484 584 (+ 10 60 42}, L O N D O N, 
Leopoldina Ordinary Stock ........ 364 49 (+ 123 52% 334 s 
Mexican lst Preference Stock ..... 22 19 |— 3 234 1734 | 
fen Paulo Stock .........ccccccece 168 182 (+ 14 | ISLS 167 E. C2 . 
United of Havana Stock .......... 100 76h — 234 100 67 
Miscellaneous Shares. | 
Lloyds Bank (£5, with £1 paid)... 37; | 34h |— de] 3 U 
Midland Bank(£12, with £24 paid)... Bt: 9 |+ fal 9ex | 8¥5 
Anglo-Dutch Plantat’ns of Java (£1) Sk | 22, |— te 3a 2h 
Pe S08 CEE) sc canescens ccece ss 4% 3h i 453 Ste 
Chartered ‘British S. Africa) (15/).. 14 14g A 143 lis 
eMOR'S BAP (BI) occcccccc cesses 5 64x + 1h 64 4 aetna 
Peruvian Pref. Stock,.............. 374 534x + 16 554 | 36h | 
Brazilivn Traction Co. ($100)...... 85 1084 + 234 1264 | 83% 
Gas Light and Coke Ord. Stock .. 85 8 + 1 873 | 77 
CS (EDD os sscccccccosececins 7 4% |-— 2% 133 454 . 
Armstrong (Sir W. G.) and Co. (£1) AS | ee z 4 
WUMRUMN SS oor cic cegcccccsse ys : a8 | fi 
Watney Deferred Stock .......... 262k" anak + 10 295 253 BA 
Shell Transport (£1) .............. 44 \— ts 53 43 
Nobel Industries Ord. (£1) ........ lj 1}8x + te 2 Ly | 
Cunard Steamship (£1) ...........- 44 hit ot a) ot sammiaconaa 
Dunlop Rubber (6 8) ..........00-. lis 13 i+ = fs W3} lay 
Mines, 
Burma Corporation (Rs.10)........ $ 2\— *) 8 | ay 
De Beers Deferred (£24) 142 172 |+ 3 20¢% 13% 
Modderfontein (10/).......sseeeeee- 43 Sib |+ & Sap | 4&4 
Rend Mines (5/) ......-sccccecesce 24 34 I+ 3 Spe | ot 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Head Office = - - CAIRO. 











FULLY PAID CAPITAL .- - - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS .- : - - - £2,550,000 





LONDON AGENCY: 
6 & 7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN. 


PROEHL & GUTMANN 


Bankers, 


AMSTERDAM. 


Telegraphic Address: DRESDAGENT. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 





















Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. Established 1995, 
Affiliated with Lioyds Bank Limited. 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. eee, a Uncalled, £3,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND - - £1,400,000 


DEPOSITS, 1st November, 1926 - - £30,884,577 


Head Office : ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office: 37, NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Glasgow Office: 47, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


Branches in all the prin 1 towns and places in Scotland. 
Correspondents in all the leading towns in England ti and in the principal t towns in all parts of the World. 





Every description of banking business transacted, including the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, Securities, etc., which are 
effected either throngh the Bank’s Brokers or through Brokers selected by Customers; collection of Dividends ‘and Coupons, whether payable 
in Great Britain or abroad ; the issue of Drafts, Letters of Credit, and Circular Notes payable in the principal Cities and Towns 
throughout the World ; and Cable transfer of remittances to all parts. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS. There is a specially equipped Colonial and Foreign Department at the principal Glasgow 
Office, where ein regarding all classes of foreign business may be obtained. FOREIGN CURRENCIES bought and gold 
for immediate or forward delivery. CLEAN and DOCUMENTARY Foreign Drafts negotiated or collected. All classes of Overseas 
business transacted at all the Bank's Branches. 


THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 117-122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Authorised Capital - £5,000,000 Subscribed Capital - £2,594,160 
Paid-up Capital - - £2,594,160 Reserve Fund - - - £180,000 
BRANCHES: 16 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1; ‘Bombay; Calcutta; Canton; Ce Colombo; Hongkong: Karachi; Madras; Shanghai; Singapore. 


Affiliated Bank: "Head Office: 
ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. CALCUTTA ; with 35 Branches and Sub-Agencies in India. 


Authorised Capital - - - Rs. 40,00,000 Subscribed Capital - - - Rs. 40,00,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - Rs. 35,50,000 Reserve Fund - © © « Rs, 44,50,000 





Lendos Bankers: Bank of England; National Provincial Bank, Ltd.;Westminster Bank, Ltd.; Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Every description of Banking Business transacted. Correspondents i in all parts of the World. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital... o06 one oi ... £6,000,000 
Reserve Fund... _— ins ind 4,750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors _ ‘ . 6,000,000 


£16,750,000 


Aggregate Assets to 30th September, 1926, £82,195,144 : 16 : 6 
Head Offce—SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


General Manager—OSCAR LINES. 


LONDON DIRECTORS: 
Str FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E., Chairman. H. L. M. Tritron, Esq. WALTER S. M. Burns, Esq. 
J. S. CAMPBELL, Manager. D. GEDDIE, Assistant Manager. G. S. Ker, "Accountant. 
The Bank aos 431 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea) and 
a mdents all on whom the London Office grants Circular Letters of Credit 
Mail nsfers. Mogetiotse and Collects B of Exchange. Arranges Wool 
Receives Deposits for Fixed Periods, on terms which may be known on application, and transacts every 
description of Australasian Banking Business. 


London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


(ESTABLISHED 1839) 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED - - £1,000,.000 RESERVE FUND - - + $235,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - £600,000 TOTAL ASSETS - - + £5,663, 445 


HEAD OFFICE: Basildon House, Moorgate, LONDON. 
GREECE: Central Office—ATHENS. EGYPT: Central Office—ALEXANDRIA. 
25 Branches and Agencies. 10 Branches and Agencies. 
TURKEY: CONSTANTINOPLE (Stamboul and Galata). 
CYPRUS: NICOSIA. 
This Bunk forms a link between America, the United Kingdom, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, and offers 
special terms and facilities for every form of International Banking Service between the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Near East. 


THE ONLY BRITISH BANK IN GREECE. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) £2,500,000. Rest (Oct. 1926) £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct. 1926) - £40,457,710 


Governor: 
His Grace THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: 
Tue Richt Hon. tHE EARL OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE, G.C.V.O. 


Head Office - - - ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager—Sin ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. Secretary—J. B. ADSHEAD. 
LONDON (City) OFFICE: 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. Manager : Wm. WuytTe. Deputy Manager: JoHN Ross, 
LONDON (West End) DRUMMONDS BRANCH: 49 CHARING CROSS, 8.W.1. 
GLASGOW (Principal) OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE and BUCHANAN ST. 
Foreign Exchange Departments at all the Principal Offices. 
217 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other Issues, &c. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


CoNSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695. 












AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - - - - - - £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - -  £1,500,000 






RESERVE FUND and BALANCE. CARRIED FORWARD - - £1,657,847 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 27th February, 1926 - £29,903,512 


ATTEN, 5A RS RT EA A SE ES EE BE I PT I LE ICES TL EE AE SE TEE ADE EIT EE IS NCR EOC INDEED REL AINE LEED IEEE PEE EA ITE TILIA OE REET CE ESE E ELITE! 
Governor: The Right Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE. Deputy-Governor: Sir RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Baronet. 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: | James T. MacponaLp and A. W. M. BEVERIDGE, 
2, St. VINCENT PLACE. ) Joint Managers. 
LONDON Office: 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. J. W. JoHnston, Manager. 
226 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and _ throughout 
Scotland. Every description of British and Foreign Business 











transacted. 
GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) £1,250,000 RESERVE * Trois £1,855,620 


Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND MIDLOTHIAN, K.G., K.T. 
Deputy-Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HOME, 


HEAD OFFICE :—38 ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REES GRIFFITH THOMAS, General Manager. R. W. STEVENSON, Secretary. 
| FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 110 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. | 



























For all classes of Overseas Business. 
Over 190 Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Office: 38 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
Where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 


Manager - JAMES FORREST. Deputy-Manager - W. F. BLACK. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 
The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee, and to act as Trustee for Debenture Stockholders, Public Institutions, &c. 
TED TO BARCLAYS BANE LIMITED. 


The Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 











ABLISHED 1810. 
Subscribed eee ae as £5,500,000 
Paid up cha i ~~ a aon “ .)6| (CU ’750,000 
Reserve Fund — sid ane ae 350, ‘000 
Deposits (Ist November, 1926) | tee di ‘ = £33, 180,000 
Head Office : 14, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager, ALEX. ROBB. Secretary, MAGNUS IRVINE. 
London, City Office: 62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manager, ANDREW W. RUSSELL. Asst. Manager, JOHN M. ERSKINE. 


Kingsway Branch: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
Manager, JAMES O. DAVIDSON 
Glasgow, Chief Office: 113-115 BUCHANAN STREET. 
Manager, ANDREW SCOTT. Asst. Manager, WILLIAM COCHRANE. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Branch: 118 PRINCES STREET. 
Agent, JAMES THOMSON. 





The Bank has 315 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout | Scotland, and Banking Correspondents in the principal Towns in the World. 
Every description of British Banking and Foreign Exchange business transacted. 
Dede The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee under wills and settlements, and to act as Trustee for 
Mture Holders, and for Public Bodies and Institutions. 
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WILLIAM F. MALCOLM & CO., 


52, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C-. 3. 


Merchant Shippers 


FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, JUTE GOODS, 
COIR YARN, GRAIN, TAR & PITCH. 





Dundee, Scotland. 


WM. F.MALCOLM & Co. -  - _—_| Bologna, Italy. 
New York, U.S.A. 
Nakuru, B.E.A. 

MALCOLM &CO.- - - - mae ‘ge 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ MALCOLM.’ 











BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


Authorised Capital, £6,154,988. subscribed, £6,154,988. 





















Paid-up Capital—Four per Cent. Guaranteed Stock . an £529,988 
a - Preference il _— of £1, issued to N.Z. 
Governm 500,000 
a - Preference “By ieee of £1, ‘issued to N.Z. 
Government 6 ... 15,375,000 
Ordinary Shares .. |. ... ... 3,750,000 
£6,154,988 
Reserve and Undivided Profits... oe ca i ee 3,390,378 
£9,545,366 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


London Office: 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
Branches and Agencies at over 220 points in New Zealand. 
And at MELBOURNE—VICTORIA. SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH WALES. 
SUVA AND LEVUKA—FIJI. APIA—SAMOA. 
LONDON 














THE are GRANTS DRAFTS any of its Branches; MAKES TRANSFERS by mail or tele iH 
“em aaa ’? LETTERS OF CREDIT suuiiatiie in all parts of the World; ESTABLISHES COMMERCIAL CREDI 
mail cable; SPENS CURRENT ACCOUNTS for the convenience of its Overseas Constituents; NEGOTIATES Aur 
CouLzoTs BILLS aa = ow part of Australasia, Fiji and Samoa; AND UNDERTAKES every description of Gener 


and Monetary Bus 
ROBERT MILL, Manager. 
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LATVIJAS BANKA 


State and Emission Bank of the 
Republic of Latvia. 


Cable Address; ‘“* Valstsbanka.” 
Head Office: Riga. 


Branehes in all important places of 
Latvia. 


Executes all Banking operations. 


Opens Credits in connection with 
Import and Export business. 


Collections, Transfers, Discounts, etc. 


Affords every facility for 
transactions to and from 
Foreign States. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING 
COMPANY OF SYDNEY 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in N ew South Wales. 








EST. 1834. 








Capital Paid up - 


£3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - £3,000,000 
Reserve Capital - £3,500,000 









£10,000,000 










HEAD OFFICE : 
343, GEORGE ST., SYDNEY 


General Manager—J. R. DRYHURST. 
















244 Branches in New South Wales and Queensland. 
cies throughout Australia and New Zealand, and 
all other parts of the World. 


Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit 
“re issued by the London Branch on the Head Office, 
ene and Agencies of the Bank. Bills on Australasia 
€gotiated or collected. Remittances cabled and mailed. 














LONDON OFFICE : 
18, BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD 


STREET, E.C.3 
Manager—V. B. JONES. 
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THE EASTERN BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 





Authorised Capital £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund... £380,000 


Reserve Liability of 
Shareholders £1,000,000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman. 
J. 8. HASKELL, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. 
Sir JAMES LEIGH-WOOD, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 
J. H. BATTY, Esq. G. BROMLEY-MARTIN, Esq. 
EMILE FRANCOQUI, Esq. Sir PERCY WILSON NEWSON, Bt. 
Capt. B. E. SASSOON, M.C. 


Branches— 
CALCUTTA, KARACHI, MADRAS, 
BAGDAD, AMARA, BAHREIN, 
MOSUL, KIRKUK. 


BOMBAY, 
COLOMBO, 
BASRA, 


The Bank issues Drafts, Telegraphic Transfers and Letters 
of Credit, purchases, grants advances against or collects 
Bills of Exchange, and transacts Banking and Agency 
Business in connection with the East. 

Deposits are received for one year and for shorter periods 
at rates which can be ascertained on application. On 
current accounts Interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum 
on the minimum monthly balances. 


F. H. SUTTON, Manager. 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


(Established 1865.) 
Paid-up Capital = o o 





- £875,000 


Reserve Fund - - = - 800,000 
arene 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders 875,000 
£2,550,000 


Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 


MELBOURNE OFFICE: 267, COLLINS STREET. 
SYDNEY OFFICE: 279, GEORGE STREET. 
PERTH OFFICE: ST. GEORGE'S TERRACE. 

FREMANTLE OFFICE: 78/80, HIGH STREET. 


London Office: 11, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
95 Branches and Agencies throughout South Australia. 


Bills on Australasia purchased or collected. 

Drafts and Letters of Credit issued, Remittances cabled, and 
every other description of banking and exchange business 
transacted. 

Inquiries invited regarding business with Australia. 


THE WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


(Established 1841.) 


Paid-up Capital £700,000 
Reserve Fund £1,269,240 
Reserve Profits <b ie £41,610 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders £700,000 


Head Office: Perth, Western Australia. 

Drafts issued, Remittances cab! Bills negotiated or collected, 
Deposits received for fixed eee a rates to be ascertained on 
——- and all Banking and Exchange Business connected with 

estern Australia conducted through the 


London Agents : 
THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11, Leadenhall St., London, £.0.3 
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DEN NORSKE 
CREDIT BANK 


OSLO, NORWAY. 


Established 1857. 


Branches: ARENDAL, LILLESAND, RISOR. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ Creditbank.” 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. Bills 
collected all over Norway. Deposits 


received at favourable rates. Foreign 
Exchange bought and sold. 


PrinciPAL LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 


Midland Bank, Limited; Hambros Bank, Limited; Barclays 
Bank, Limited; Guinness, Mahon & Co.; National Provin- 
cial Bank, Limited; Westminster Bank, Limited; Lloyds 
Bank, Limited; Swiss Bank Corporation; Credit Lyonnais; 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co.; Fred’k. Huth & Co. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











Hongkong and Shanghai 





$50,000,000 
$20,000,000 


STERLING £4,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | Siiver ... $27,650,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 












Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS : 
Hon. Mr. D. G. M. BERNARD, Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. A. O. LANG, Deputy-Chairman. 
W. H. BELL. T. G. WEALL, 
A. H. COMPTON. H. P. WHITE. 
W. L. PATTENDEN. G. M. YOUNG. 
J. A. PLUMMER. 
CHIEF MANAGER - 















- A. H. BARLOW. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 
Amoy, oh Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, _ Chefoo, 
Col » (Dalny), Foochow, Hamburg. 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, , Kobe, 
(Hiogo), Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Nagasaki, New York, Peking, Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, 
San Francisco, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, 
Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON : 
Sir Gshe adie, Cc. A, eae. 
K.C.M. Chairman. Sir George 
Hon. Cecil a, G.B. he KCB 
David Landale. A. M. 
Sir Geo. Sutherland. GF 
‘ MANAGERS IN roupen 
Sir Newton J. Stabb, H. 
Sub-Manager, R. E. N. Padfield. 






















sor G. 


Townsend. 
Whi 


C. Jones, 


Bake. Moncur. 


9, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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Handel-Maatschappij 


H. Albert de Bary & Co. 


AMSTERDAM 
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Capital - Fl. 9,000,000 
Reserves Fl. 3,500,000 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telegraphic Address : Telephones: 
“Natp1s, STocK, LONDON.” AVENUE 1484, 1485, 1831. 


Subscribed Capital - - £2,153,335 0 0 


Paid-up Capital 


‘¢ A’? Shares of £2 10s., fully paid £423,382 10 0 
‘* B ’’ Shares of £7 10s., £2 10s. paid 576,667 10 0 


£1,000,000 0 0 
- £800,000 0 0 


DIRECTORS. 
Col. The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, D-S-0., Chairman. 
FREDERICK W. GREEN. BERTRAND T. PETLEY. 
WALTER J. HERIOT. CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. 
Sir SIGISMUND F. MENDL, K.B.E. ; PHILIP H. WADE. 
Manager.—FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. 
Sub-Manager.— James E. E. HERIOT. 
Assistant Manager.—SypNEY N. LIGHTON. 
Secretary.—CHARLES H. GovuaH. 
Auditors. 


Francis W. PixuEy (Jackson, Pixley & Co.). 
Sir ALBERT Wyon, K.B.E. (Price, Waterhouse & Co.). 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills Discounte, 

Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice # 
the Current Market Rates of Interest, and for long 
periods upon specially agreed terms, 

Loans granted upon Approved Securities. 

All communications to be addressed to the Manag® 


Reserve Fund - - - - 
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BANK OF 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 


EsTaBLISHED 1894. 





Authorised Capital £4,000,000 
Subscribed Capital £3,000,000 
Paid-up C=pital .... £1,200,000 
Reserve £400,000 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. THE EARL OF SELBORNE 
K.G., G.C.M.G. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


GENERAL MANAGER: 
LESLIE COUPER, C.M.G. 


E.C.3. 


Liverpool, Manchester, Hamburg, New York, 


West Africa, Morocco, Canary Islands. 


PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS: 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Westminster Bank Ltd. 


AA 


Chilean Dollars. 
$100,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
33,000,000.00 














PAID-UP CAPITAL . - - - 
STATUTORY RESERVE - - - 

oz SPECIAL RESERVE - - - - 
| EXTRAORDINARY RESERVE, £1,000,000, 
equivalent to - - - - 


DIVIDEND FUND - - “ : 


40,000,000.00 
6,527,533.35 


= = 


$204,527,533.35 





Head Offices—SANTIAGO & VALPARAISO. 


BRANCHES. 
Santiago (Estacion), Santiago (Matadero), 
Santiago (San Pablo), Santiago (Bella Vista), 
Santiago (Bandera), Santiago (Vicuna 
Mackenna), Valparaiso (Almendral), Ancud, 
| Antofagasta, Arica, Chillan, Concepcion, 
| Copiap6, Coquimbo, Curicé, Illapel, Iquique, 
| La Calera, La Ligua, Lautaro, Lebu, 
Linares, Los Andes, Los Angeles, Mulchen, 
Nueva Imperial, Osorno, Ovalle, Parral, 
Puerto Montt, Quillota, Ranecagua, Rengo, 
Rio Bueno, San Antonio, San Carlos, San 
Fernando, San Felipe, San Javier, Santa 
Cruz, Serena, Tacna, Talea, Taleahuano, 
Taltal, Temuco, Tomé, Tocopilla, Traiguen, 
Valdivia, Vallenar, Victoria, Vina del Mar. 


The London Agency transacts every class 
of Banking business with Chile. Current 
Accounts also opened and Deposits received. 


DAVID BURNS, Manager. 


— 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 


38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Incorporated by Royal ‘Charter. 
CAPITAL a e e © = £3,000,000 
£4,000,000 


RESERVE FUND -_ .- . . 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, 
Chairman. Esq. 


HENRY BATESON, Esq. WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq. 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, MP. = * y ie 


Esq. “ . 
Sir WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE | ARCHIBALD ROSE, C.LE. 


Esq., 


GOSCHEN, K.B.E. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, 
ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 
Esq. JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 
W. E. PRESTON, Chief Manager. ao” \ Managers. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
ALOR STAR HONG KONG PUKET 
Oinky Sate HOO NEO 
AMRITSAR KARACHI SEMARANG 
BANGKOK KLANG SEREMBAN 
BATAVIA KOBE SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY KUALA LUMPUR SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KUCHING SOURABAYA 
CANTON (Sarawak) TAIPING (F.M.8.) 
CAWNPORE MADRAS TAVOY 
CEBU MANILA TIENTSIN 
COLOMBO MEDAN TOKYO 
DELHI NEW YORK TSINGTAO 
HAIPHONG PEKING YOKOHAMA 
HAMBURG PENANG ZAMBOANGA 
HANKOW PESHAWAR (Philippine Islands) 
BANKERS. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 

The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, grant 
Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, and transact general 
Banking business connected with the East. Deposits of Money are received for 
fixed periods at terms which may be ascertained on application; interest 
payable half-yearly, 30th June and 31st December. On Current Accounts 
interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances 
The Bank is prepared to undertake 


provided they do not fall below £200. 
TYrusteeships and Executvrships. 








THE UNION BANK 
OF SCOTLAND, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1830 






HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
ATHOLL, K.T. 
General Manager: NORMAN L. HIRD. 


Chairman: 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £5,000,000 
PAID-UP - - - - £1,000,000 
RESERVE: FUND - - £1,350,000 
DEPOSITS (1/1/27) - - £25,246,825 





Adapted in every way to carry through all forms 
of Banking Business in London and Scotland. 


Every description of Home and Foreign Banking 


transacted. 

Letters of Credit issued on all places at Home and 
Abroad; Cable Remittances, Freight Collections, ship's 
Disbursements Credits, Commercial Credits, ke., 
arranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents 


collected or negotiated subject to approval. 
The Bank also undertakes the duties of TRUSTEE and 
EXECUTOR. 


At London Offices Current Accounts and other business 
conducted on the usual terms of London Banks. 


Deposits received at Interest. 





HEAD OFFICES: 
GLASGOW—Ingram St. EDINBURGH—George St. 
185 Branches throughout Scotland. 


FOREIGN. BRANCH, 4, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


LONDON OFFICE, 62, CORNHILL, E.C.3, 


Manager, JOHN ALEXANDER. Asst. Manager, JOHN THOMSON, 


HAS FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


London, West End Branch, 1, Regent St., S.W.1. 
ROBERT DICK, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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Incorporated 1832. 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid Up 





HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, NS. 


G. S. CAMPBELL, Esq., LL.D., Halifax, N.S., President. 
J. WALTER ALLISON, Esq., D.C.L., Halifax, N.S., Vice-President. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE 
J. A. McLEOD, General Manager. 





NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Statement of the result of the business of the Bank for the year ending December 31st, 1926. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 





3alance December Slst 1925 . ne $450,644.39 
Net Profits for year, losses by ‘Bad Debts estimated and provided a 2,243,242.99 

$2,693,887.38 
Dividend No. 225 at 16 per cent. per annum paid Ist April, 1926 $400,000.00 
Dividend No. 226 at 16 per cent. per annum paid 2nd July, 1926 400,000.00 
Dividend No. 227 at 16 per cent. a annum paid Ist October, 1926 ... 400,000.00 
Dividend No. 228 at 16 per cent. annum payable srd Sonny, 1927 400,000.00 
War Tax on circulation to Davetiier 31st, 192 io 2s eee ; sae wp teed 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund 5,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises Account ... »& ty 000.00 
3alance carried forward December 31st, 1926 658,887.88 

$2,693.58 S87. 28 








GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3lst, 1926. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital Stock paid in $10,000,000.00 Current Coin ... or aa 
Reserve Fund 19,500,000.00 Dominion Notes ake hee ca 
Balance of Profits, as United States and other foreign 


per Protit and Loss 
Account 
Dividends 


currencies fs 
Notes of other Banks 
Cheques on other Banks 


‘ i 658,887.38 
declared 


and unpaid 402,476.00 2 Balances due by Banks and 
2 $30,561,363.38 Banking Correspondents elsewhere 
Notes of the Bank than in Canada . 


in circulation 


$14,981,152 
Deposits not bearing 


95 


| 
interest - $36,577,191.84 Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 
Deposits bearing in- Dominion and Provincial Government 
terest. including securities, not re market 
interest accrued to value see Sos 
date -. 153,805,050.24 Canadian municipal. ‘securities and 
——————_ 190,382, 242.08 British, Foreign and Colonial public 


securities other than Canadian, 
exceeding market value cas 

Railway and other bonds, debentures 
and stocks, not exceeding market 
value 

Call and short. ‘(not exce eding thirty 
days) loans in Canada on stocks, 
debentures and bonds and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable 
value to cover 


eect not 
$205,363,395.03 


1,868,971.73 


Balances du® to other 
Banks in Canada 

Balances due to 
Banks and Banking 
Correspondents in 
the United King- 
dom and foreign 
countries 


1,104,189.30 








| 
Bills Payable 1,269,719.90 ra | Call and short (not exceeding thirty 
; 209,606.275.96 | days) loans elsewhere than in 
Letters of Credit 7 Canada on stocks, debentures and 
outstanding 6,328,068.14 bonds and other securities of a 
Other L jabilities sufficient marketable value to cover 
net included in aah : 
the foregoing 225,876.89 Other current loans and discounts in 
Canada (less rebate of interest) 
after making full provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts sins 
Other current loans and discounts 
| elsewhere than in Canada (less 
| rebate of interest) after making 
full provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts ‘ wee 
Liabilities of C ustomers under Letters 
of Credit, as per contra ... 
Non-current loans, estimated loss 
provided for ; 
Bank Premises at not more than cost, 
less amounts written off . ; 
Real Estate other than Bank Pre mise s 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance 
for the purposes of the circulation 
fund ne oon one ais 
Other assets not included in the 
foregoing ; bas 
$246,721,584.37 
G. 8. CAMPBELL, President. 7 
AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 
We have examined the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 31st 


books at the Chief Office and with the certified returns from the 
and at the Toronto and Montreal Branches were verified by 
the information and explanations that we shave required, 
notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 


Branches. 
us at the close of business on December 
and in our opinion the transactions of the 


~D. 
ca. 


Mek. 
T. JAMIESON, 


MeCLELLAND, 
F.C.A., 


F.C.A., of Price 
of Riddell, 


Waterhouse 
Stead, 





TORONTO, CANADA, 15th January, 1927 


LONDON OFFICE : 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia conducts a general banking business. 
with all parts of the World. 


of the Bank have long been established—over 300 Branches in all. 









E.. 








Printed for the Proprietors by G. E. Hart, St. Clements Press, Ltd., Newspaper Buildings, 
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London : 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


$15,000,000.00 
$10,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits $20,158,887.38 


TORONTO. 


The Bank’s investments and ae on hand at the Chief © 
31st, 
Bank which have 


We certify that in our opinion the above statement discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as shown by the books of the # 
& 
Graham & Hutchison 


Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter of Credit Tran 
Particular attention is devoted to business with Canada, Newfoundland and the West Indies where B 


Portugal street, 
W.C.2. 





$9,117,818.14 
18,890,348.59 
1,750,775.78 
990,685.17 


11,223,626.96 


3.482,.096.68 


$45 »,455,351.2 
6,000,000 ‘OD 
31,463,978.32 


10,293,500.20 


12,491,890.15 


11,308,375.41 





$136,398,82 


75,9 44,208.49 


19,732, 


839.27 


Pp ON 
» 


28,068.14 


nr 


© 
o 


> 
, 


3,312.46 


,175,201.49 
qQoeo 7s 


40,923 


~] 


488,026.57 


245,145.56 3 
- 116,327,78 


$2.46,721,584 


A. McLEOD, General Mat 


1926, and compared it with 


1926. We have obtain 


come under 


Co. Auditors. 


C. MCLEOD, Manz 








Kingsway, Ww: 








